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THE DESICM 


A TREATISE 

OK 

THE PLANTS OF INDIA. 
BY THE PRESIDENT. 


The greateft, if not the only, obftacle to the 
progrefs of knowledge in thefe provinces, ex- 
cept in thofe branches of it, which belong im- 
mediately to our feveral profefTions, is our want 
of leifure for general refearches ; and as Archi- 
medes, who was happily mailer of his time, 
had not J}>ace enough to move the grearefl 
weight with the fmalleil force, thus we, who 
have ample fpace for our inquiries, really want 
time for the purfuit of them. “ Give me a 
** place to Aand on, faid the great mathematician, 
** and I will move the whole earth Give us 
time, we may lay, for our irmefligations^ and 
njoe mil transfer to Europe all the jciencesy arts, 
and literature of Alia. Not to have defpair- 
“ ed,’* however, was thought a degree of merit 
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in the Roman general, even though ho was 
defeated ; and, having feme hope, that others 
may occafionally find more leifure, than it will 
ever, at Icaft. in this country, be my lot to enjoy, 
I take the liberty to propofe a work, from which 
very curious information, and pofiibly very 
folid advantage, may be derived. 

Some hundreds of plants, which are yet im- 
pcrfcdly known to European botanifts, and 
with the virtues of which they are wholly un- 
acquainted, grow wild on the plains and in the 
forefts of India: the Amarcojh^ an excellent 
vocabulary of the Sanferit language, contains in 
one chapter the names of about three hundred 
medicinal vegetables ; the Midiru may com- 
prife many more ; and the Dran^dbhidhana, or 
DiSiionary of Natural RroduBionSy includes, I 
believe, a far greater number ; the properties of 
which are difiindly related in medical tradls of 
approved authority. Now the firft ftep, in 
compiling a treatife oh the plants of India, 
fiiould be to write their true names in Roman 
letters, according to the moft accurate ortho* 
graphy, and in Sanferit preferably to any 
vulgar dialed ; becaufe a learned language is 
fixed in books, while popular idioms are in 
conftant fluduation, and wHl not, perhaps, be 
Underftood a century hence by the inhabitants 
of thefe Indian territories, whom future botanifts 
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may confult on the common appellations of 
trees and flowers: the childifli denominations 
of plants from the perfons» who firft defcribed 
them, ought wholly to be rejefted ; for Chants 
faca and Hinna feem to me not only more 
elegant, but far properer, deflgnations of an 
Indian and an Arabian plant, than Micbelia and 
Lawfonia\ nor can I fee without pain, that 
the great Swedijh botanift conlidered it as the 
fupreme and only reward of labour in this part of 
natural hiftory, to prcferve a name by hanging 
it on a bloflbm, and that he declared this mode 
of promoting and adorning botany, worthy of 
being continued with holy reverence, though fo 
high an honour, he fays, ought to be conferred 
with chafe referve, and not projlituted for the 
purpofe of conciliating the good will, or eternising 
the memory^ f any but bis chofen followers', no, 
not even of faints : his lift of an hundred and 
fifty fuch names clearly fhows, that his excel- 
lent works are the true bads of his juft celebrity, 
which would have been feebly fupported by 
the ftalk of the Linneea. From what proper 
name the Plantain is called Mufa, I do not 
know ; but it feems to be the Dutch pronun- 
ciation of the Arabick word for that vegetable, 
and ought not, therefore, to have appeared in 
his lift, though, in my opinion, it is the only 
rational name in the mufter-roll. As to the 
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fyftem of Linn^us, it is the fyftem of Nature, 
fubordlnate indeed to the beautiful arrangement 
of natural orders^ of which he has given a 
rough Iketchy and which may hereafter, per- 
haps, be cqmpleted : but the diftribution of 
vegetables into claffes^ according to the number, 
length, and polition of the ftamens and piftils, 
and of thofe clajfcs into kinds and fpecies, ac- 
cording to certain marks of difcrimination, will 
ever be found the cleareft and moft convenient 
of methods, and Ihould therefore be ftudioufly 
obferved in the work, which 1 now fuggeft ; but 
I muft be forgiven, if I propofe to reject the 
Linnean appellations of the twenty-four claj/es^ 
becaufe, although they appear to be Greekt (and, 
if they really were fo, that alone might be 
thought a fufiicient objection) yet in truth they 
are not Greeks nor even formed by analogy to 
the language of Grecians ; for Pofygatnos^ Mc^ 
nandrosy and the reft of that form, are both 
mafculine and feminine ; Polyandria, in the 
abftrail, never occurs, and Polyandrion means 
a publick cemitery ; dicecia and dicecus are not 
found in books of authority; nor, if they 
were, would they be derived from dis^ but from 
dia^ w'hich would include the tricecia ; let me 
add, that the twelfth and thirteenth clafTes are 
ill diftinguilhcd by their appellations, inde- 
pendently of other exceptions to them, fince 
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the real diilindion beween them confifts not fo 
much in the number of their Hamens, as in the 
place^ where they are inferted.; and that the 
fourteenth and fifteenth are not more accurately 
diicriminated by two words formed in defiance 
of grammatical analogy, fince there are but 
two powers, or two diverfities of lengthy in each 
of thofe claffes. Calycopolyandros might, per- 
haps, not inaccurately denote a flower of the 
twelfth clafs ; but I'uch a compound would llill 
favour of barbavlfm or pedantry ; and the bed 
way to amend fuch a fyftem of words is to 
efface it, and Aipply its place by a more fimple 
nomenclature, which may ealily be found. 
Numerals may be ufed for the eleven firft claffes, 
the former of two numbers being always ap- 
propriated to the fiamens, and the latter, to the 
pifiils: fhort phrafes, as, on the calyx or calici\ m 
the receptacle, two long, four long, from one bafe, 
from two, or manyt bajes, with anthers conneBed, 
on the pijlils, in two flowers, in two difiinSl plants, 
mixed, concealed, or the like, will anfwer every 
purpofe of diferimination ; but 1 do not offer 
this as a perfect fubflitute for the words, which 
I condemn. The allegory oi fexes and nuptials, 
even if it were complete, ought, I think, to be 
difearded, as unbecoming the gravity of men, 
who, while they fearch for truth, Ijave no bull- 
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nels to inflame their imaginations ; and* while 
they profefs to give defcriptions, have nothing 
to do with metaphors : few pafTages io uiloijia, 
the moft impudent book ever compoled by 
man, are more wantonly indecent than the 
hundred-forty-fixth number of the Botanical 
Pbihfophy^ and the broad comment of its grave 
author, who daresy like Octavius in his epi- 
gram, to /peak mth Roman Jimplicity ; nor can 
the Itinnean defcription of the Arumy and many 
other plants, be read in Englijb without excit- 
ing ideas, which the occafion does not require. 
Hence it is, that no vrell-bom and well-edu- 
cated woman can be advifed to amufe herfelf 
with botany, as it is now explained, though a 
more elegant and delightful iludy, or one 
more likely to aflift and embellifh other female 
accompUfhments, could not poilibly be recom- 
mended. 

When the Sanfcrit names of the Indian plants 
have been correftly vrritten in a large paper- 
book, one page being appropriated to each, the 
frefh plants themfelves, procured in their relpec- 
tive feafons, muft be concilely,* but accurately, 
clajje.i and defcribed-y after which their feveral 
ttfis in medicine, diet, or manufadures, piay 
be collcaed, with the affiftance of Hindu 
phyficians, from the medical books in Sanfcrit^ 
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and their accounts either difproved or eftabliflv- 
ed by repeated experiments, as fad as they cah 
be made with exadnefs. 

By way of example, I annex the defcriptions 
of five Indian plants, but am unable, at this 
feafon, to reexamine them, and wholly defpair 
of leifure' to exhibit others, of which I have 
cohered the names, and mod of which I have 
feen in bloiSsm. 

I. MUCHUCUNDA. 

Twenty, from One Bafe. 

CaL Five-parted, thick ; leaflets, oblong. 

Cor, Five petals, oblong. 

Siam, From twelve to fifteen, rather long, 
fertile ; five Ihorter, fterile. In fome flowers, 
the unpro^k ftamens, longer. 

Fiji, Style cylindrick. 

Perk, A capfule, with five cells, many- 
feeded. 

Seeds: Roundifh, comprefled, winged. 

Leaves : Of many difierent fhapes. 

Vfes : The quality, refrigerant. 

One flower, fteeped a whole night in a glafs 
of water, forms a cooling mucilage of ufe in 
virulent gonorrhoeas. The Mucbucunda^ called 
allb Pkbuca, is exquifitely fragrant : its calyx 
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is covered with an odoriferous dull ; and the 
dried flowers in fine powder, taken like fnui^ 
are faid, in a Sanfcrit book, almoft inftantap 
neoufly to remove a nervous head-ach. 

Not>>, This plant diflers a little from the 
Pentapetes of Linnjeus, 

II. BILVA OR MA'LU^RA, 

Many on the Receptacle, and One. 

Cal. Four, or five, cleft, beneath. 

Cor, Four, or five, petals ; moftly reflex. 

$tam. Forty, to forty-eight, filaments j an- 
thers, moftly creil. 

Pijl. Gi rtu^ roundiih ; Style, fmooth, fliort ; 
Stigma, clubbed. 

Pet ic. A rpheroidal berry, very large ; 
many-feeded. 

Seeds: Toward the furface, ovate, in a pel- 
lucid mucus. 

Leaves : Ternate ; common petiole, long ; 
leaflets, fubovate ; obtufely notched, with ftiort 
petioles ; fome almofl lanced. 

Stem : Armed with fliarp thorns. 

U/es : I'he fruit nutritious, warm, ca- 
thartick ; in tafle, delicious ; in fragrance, ex- 
quifite : its aperient and deterfivc quality, and 
its efficacy in removing habitual coilivenefs, 
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have been proved by conftant experience. The 
mucus of the feed is, for fome purpofes, a very 
good cement. 

fJote, This fruit is called Srlp'bala, becaule 
it fprang, fay the h dian poets, from the milk 
of 6Vi, the goddefs of abundance, who be- 
llowed it on mankind at the requell of Is war a, 
whence he alone wears a chaplet of Bilva 
flo'.vers ; to him only the Hindus offer them ; 
and, when they fee any of them fallen on the 
ground, they take them up with reverence, and 
carry them to his temple. From the firll blof- 
fom of this plant, that I could infped, I had 
imagined, that it belonged to the fame dais 
with the Durio, becaufe the filaments ap- 
peared to be dillributed in five fets ; but in all, 
that I have lince examined, they are perfeAly 
diflind. 


m. SRINGATACA. 

Four and One. 

Cal, Four cleft, with a long peduncle, above. 
Cor. Four petals. 

Statu, Anthers, kidney-fhaped. 

Pj/i. Germ, roundifh;. Sty/e, long 41 the 
lilamentsj Stigma, clubbed. 
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Seed: A JV«/ with four oppofite angles (two 
of them Jharp thorns) formed by the Calyx. 

Leaves: Thofe, which float on the water, 
are rhomboidal j the two upper fides unequally 
notched, the two lower, right lines. Their 
petioles, buoyed up by fpindle-fliapcd fpongy 
fubllances, not bladders. 

Root : Knotty, like coral. 

XJfes: The frelh kernel, in fweetnefs and 
delicacy, equals that of the filberd. A mucus, 
fecreted by minute glands, covers the wet leaves, 
which are confidered as cooling. 

Note, It feems to be the floating Trapa of 
Linnjeus. 


IV. PU'TI CARAJA. 

Ten and one. 

Cid. Five-cleft. 

Cor, Five equal petals. 

Peric. A thorny legumen j two feeds. 

Leaves : Oval, pinnated. 

Stem : Armed. 

Vfes : The feeds are very bitter, and, per- 
haps, tonick j fince one of them, bruifed and 
given in two doles, will, as the Hindus aflert, 
cure an intermittent fever. 
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V. MADHU'CA. 
f See AJiut. Refearch. mi. /, page 300. 

Many, not on the Receptacle, and One. 

Cal. Perianth four, or five, leaved. 

Cor. One-petaled. 1 ‘ube inflated, flelhy. 
Border nine, or ten, parted. 

Stam. Antbci r from twelve to twenty-eight, 
eredl, acute, fubvillous. 

Pt/i. Gerniy roundilh ; Style, long, awl- 
fhaped. 

Peric. A Drupe, with two or three Nuts ? 

Leaves : Oval, fomewhat pointed. 

U/es : The tubes, efculent, nutritious ; yield- 
ing, by diftillation, an inebriating fpirit, which, 
if the fale of it were duly reftrained by law, 
might be applied to good purpofes. An ufeful 
oil is expreflfed from the feed. 

Note. It refembles the Ba^a of Koe ni c. 

Such would be the method of the work, 
which I recommend ; but even the fpccimen, 
which 1 exhibit, might, in Ikilful hands, have 
been more accurate. Engravings of the plants 
may be annexed ; but 1 have more than once 
experienced, that the bed anatomical and bo- 
tanical prints give a very inadequate, and fome- 
times a very falfe, notion of the objects, which 
they were intended to reprcfent. As we leant 
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a new language, by reading approved compo> 
fitions in it with the aid of a Grannnar and 
Didlionary, fo we can only ftudy with efied 
the natural hiftory of vegetables by analyfmg 
the plants themfelves with the Pbilofopbitf Bo- 
tanka, which is the Grammar, and the Genera 
et Species Plantarum, which may be conHdered 
as the DiSlknary, of that beautiful language, in 
which nature would teach us what plants we 
mull avoid as noxious, and what we mull cul- 
tivate as falutary, for that the qualities of plants 
are in feme degree connected with the natural 
orders and clajfes of them, a number of in- 
ilanccs would abundantly prove. 
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•PIKENARD OF THE ANCIENTS. 


BY THE PRESIDEN'r. 


J.T is painful to meet perpetually with wordst 
that convey no diftiiuft ideas ; and a natural 
dehre of avoiding that pain excites us often to 
make inquiries, the refult of which can have 
no other ufe than to give us clear conceptions. 
Ignorance is to the mind what extreme darknels 
is to the nerves : both caufe an uneafy fenfation; 
and we naturally love knowledge, as we love 
light, even when we have no delign of apply- 
ing either to a purpofe eifentially ufeful. This 
is intended as an apology for the pains which 
have been taken to procure a determinate anfwer 
to a quellion of no apparent utility, but which 
ought to be readily anfwered in India^ ” What 
is Indian Spikenard ?’* All agree, that it is an 
odoriferous plant, the beft fort of which, accord- 
ing to Ptolemy,, grew about Rangamritica, or 
Rangamdtif and on the borders of the country 
now called Butan : it is mentioned by Diosco- 
RiDSSf tvhpfe work I have qot in my pofTeflipni 
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but his defcrlption of it muft be very imperfedl, 
ftncc neither Linn^us nor any of his difciples 
pretend to clafs it with certainty, and, in 
the lateft botanical work, that we have received 
from Europe^ it is marked as unknown. I had no 
doubt, before I was perfonally acquainted with 
Koenig, that he had afeertained it ; but he 
alTured me, that he knew not what the Greek 
writers meant by the nard of India : he had 
found, indeed, and deferibed a fixth fpccies of 
the nardus, whi'h is called Indian in the fup> 
plement to Linnaeus ; but the nardus is a grafs 
which, though it bear a Spike^ no man ever 
fuppofed to be the true Spikenard, which the 
great Botanical Philofopher himfelf was in- 
clined to think a fpecies of Andropogony and 
places, in his Materia Medica^ but with an 
expreflion of doubt, among his polygamous 
plants. Since the death of Koenig I have 
confulted every botanift and phyfician, with 
whom I was acquainted, on the fubjedt before 
Us; but all have confefled without referve, 
though not without fome regret, that they were 
ignorant what was meant by the Indian Spike- 
nard. 

In order to procure information from the 
learned natives, it was ncccllary to know the 
name of the plant in fome AJictick language. 
The very word nard occurs in the fong of 
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Solomon ; but the name and the thing were 
both exotick : the Hebrew lexicographers ima- 
gine both to be Indian ; but the word is in 
truth Perjian^ and occurs in the following 
dillich of an old poet : 

A'n chu bikheft, in chu nardeft, an chu fhakheftyin chu bar» 
A'n chu bikhi payidareft, in chu nardl payidar. 

It is not eafy to determine in this couplet, 
whether nard mean the fieniy or, as Anju' ex- 
plains it, the pith ; but it is manifeftly a part of 
a vegetable, and neither the rooty the fruity nor 
the branchy which are all feparately named : the 
Arabs have borrowed the word nardy but in the 
fenfe, as we learn from the KdmuSy of a cotn* 
pound medicinal unguent. Whatever it lignified 
in old Perfatiy xh^Arabick word fumbuly which, 
like fumbalahy means an ear or Jfikcy has long 
been fubhituted for it ; and there can be no 
doubt, that by the fumbut of India the Mufel- 
mans underftand the fame plant with the nard 
of Ptolemy and the Nardofaebys, or Spike- 
nardy of Galen j who, by the way, was 
deceived by the dry Ipecimens, which he had 
feen, and millook them for roots, 

A lingular defeription of* the fumbul by 
Abu'lfazl, who frequently mentions it as 
an ingredient in Indian perfumes, had fat fome 
time almoft convinced me, that the true Spike- 
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nard. was the Cetaca^ or Pandanus of our bota^* 
aifts ; his words are, Sutnbul panj berg dared, 
ceb dirdzii an dab angojbteftu pabndi feb, or, 
“ The fumbul has. five leaves, ten fingers long, 
“ and three broad.’* Now I well knew, that 
the minifier of Ac bar was not a botanift, and 
might eafily have mifiaken a thyrfus for a fingle 
flower : I had feen no bloflbm, or alTemblage 
of bloflbms, of fuch dimenfions, except the 
male Citaca ; and, though the Perjian writer 
defcribes the female as a different plant, by 
the vulgar name Cyora, yet fuch a miftake 
might naturally have been expedled in fuch a 
work : but what mod confirmed my opinion, 
was the exquifite fragrance of the Citaca- 
flower, which to my fenfe far furpaffed the richeft 
perfumes of Europe or Afia. Scarce a doubt 
remained, when I met with a defeription of the 
Cdtaca by Forskohl, whole words are fo 
perfedly applicable to the general idea, which 
we are apt to form of Spikenard, that 1 give you 
a literal tranflation of them : ** The Pandanus 
** is an incomparable plant, and cultivated foj: 
** its odour, which it breathes fo richly, that one 
** or two Spikes, in a lituation rather humid, 
** would be fufficient to diffufe an odoriferous 
** air for a long time through a fpacious apart* 
" nient ; fo that the natives in general are not 
** felicitous about the living plants, but purebafe 
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•* the Spikes at a great priced I learned alfo, 
that a fragrant eflcntial oil was extradled from 
the flowers ; and I procured from Banires a 
l.'rge phial of it, which was adulterated with 
fandal ; but the very adulteration convinced me 
that the genuine eflence muft be valuable, from 
t!ie , great number of thyrfi, that mull be re- 
quired in preparing a fmall quantity of it. 
Thus had I nearly perfuaded myfelf, that the 
true nard was to be found on the banks of the 
Gangest where the Hindu women roll up its 
flowers in their long black hair after bathing in 
the holy river ; and I imagined, that the pre-^ 
cious alabajler-box mentioned in the Scripture, 
and the fmall onyx^ in exchange for which the 
poet offers to entertain his friend with a cnjkof 
oU contained an cfTence of the fame kind, 
though differing in its degree of purity, with 
the nard, wliich I had procured : but an Arab 
of M. ccUy who faw in my ftiidy forae flowers 
of the Cetaca, informed me that the plant was 
extremely common in Arabia^ where it was 
named Cdd/ii ; and fuvcral Mahomedans of rank 
and learning have flncc afliircd me, that the 
true name of the Indian Sumbiil was not Cdtaca^ 
but yatdmdns't. This was important informa- 
tion : finding therefore, that the Pandanus was 
not peculiar to Hindnjldnt and confidering, that 
the Sumhul of ABu'i^^iy^frcredfrora it in 
VOL. T»r. 
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the preclfe number of leaved on the thyrfus, in 
the colour, and in the fcafon of flowering, 
though the length and breadth correfponded 
very nearly, I abandoned my flrft opinion, and 
began to enquire eagerly for the yatdmdnsty 
which grew, I was told, in the garden of a 
learned and ingenious friend, and fortunately 
was then in bloflbm. A frefli plant was very 
foon brought to me : it appeared on infpediion 
to be a moil elegant Cypirus with a polilhed 
tlirce-fided culm, an umbella with three or four 
enfiform leaflets minutely ferrated, naked pro- 
liferous peduncles, crowded fpikes, expanded 
daggers ; and its branchy root had a pungent 
taile with a faint aromatick odour; but no 
part of it bore the lead refemblance to the drug 
known in Europe by the appellation of Spike- 
nard; and a Mujelmdn phyfician from DebU 
alTured me pofitively, that the plant was not 
Jatdmdnsiy but Si\d^ as it is named in Arabick^ 
which the author of the Tohfatitl Mimenm 
particularly diftinguilhes from the Indian Sum- 
bnl. He produced on the next day an extras 
from the Didlionary of Natural hiftory, to 
which he had referred ; and 1 prefent you with 
a tranflation of all that is material in it. 

** 1. Suo has aroundilh olive- lhaped root, ex- 
** temally black, but white internally, and fo fra- 
** grant as to have obtained in ^erjia the name 
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of Subterranean Mujk : its leaf has fome re- 
** femblance to that of a leek, but is longer and 
“ narrower, ftrongjfomewhat rough at the edges, 
** and tapering to a point. 2. Sumbul means a 
*'fpike or ear^ and was called nard by the Greeks, 
“ There are three forts of Sumbul or Nardini 
** but, when the word Hands alone, it means 
“ the Sumbul of Indioy which is an herb -usitb- 
“ out flower or fruity (he fpeaks of tl^ drug 
like the tail of an ermine, or of a fmall 
** weafel, but not quite fo thick, and j^bout the 
length of a finger. It is darkilh, inclining to 
• yellow, and very fragrant : it is brought 
** from Hindufldn^ and its medicinal virtue lads 
“ three years.” It was eafy to procure the dry 
yatdmdmiy which correfponded perfeiHly with 
the delcription of the Sumbul ; and though a 
native Mufelmdn afterwards gave me a Perflan 
paper, written by himfelf, in which he repre- 
fents the Sumbul of India, the Sweet Sumbul^ 
and the yatdmdnsi as three diiTerent plants, 
yet the authority of 'TobfatiH Mbmentn is de- 
cifive, that the flweet Sumbul is only another 
denomination of nard, and the phyfician who 
^produced that authority, brought, as a fpecimen 
of Sumbul, the very fame drug, whieh my Pan- 
£t, who is alfo a phyfician, brought as a fpeci- 
men of the yatdmdnsi : a Brahmen of eminent 
learning gave me a parcel of the fame fort, and 

c 2 
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told me that it was iifcd in their facrihces ; that, 
when frefh, it was exquilitely fiveet, and added 
much to the fcent of rich eflences, in which it 
was a principal ingredient ; that the merchants 
brought it from the mountainous country to the 
north-eaft of Bengal ; that it was the entire 
plant, not a part of it, and received its Sanferit 
names from its refemblance to lochs of hair ; as 
it is called Spikenard^ 1 fuppofe, from its re- 
femblancc to a Spike, when it is dried, and 
not from the configuration of its flowers, which 
the Greeks^ probably, never examined. The 
Perjian author deferibes the whole plant as re- 
feinbling the tail of an ermine ; and the Jatd- 
mdns'iy which is manifeftly the Spikenard of our 
druggifls, has prccifely that form, confifting of 
withered ftalks and ribs of leaves, cohering in. 
a bundle of yellowifh brown capillary fibres, 
and conflituting a f'pike about the fize of 
a fmall finger. We may on the whole be 
afTured, that the nardus of Ptolemy, the 
hidian Sumbul of the Perfans and jirabs, the 
yatdmdnst of the Hindus^ and the Spikenard 
of our fliops, arc one and the fame plant ; but 
to what clafs and genus it belongs in the Lin^ 
nean fyflem, can only be afeertained by an 
infpeftiAnof the frefh bloflbms. Dr. Patrick 
Russel, who aKvays communicates with oblig- 
ing facility his extenfivc and accurate know- 
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ledge, informed me by letter, that “ Spike- 
“ nard is carried over the defert (from India I 
** prefume) to Aleppo^ where it is ufed in fub- 
** llance, mixed with other perfumes, and worn 
in fmall bags, or in the form of eflence, and 
‘ • kept in little boxes or phials, like dtar of rofes.” 
He is perfnaded, and fo am I, that the Indian 
nard of the ancients, and that of our Ihops, b 
one and the li\mc vegetable. 

Though diligent rcfearches have been made 
at my requeft on the borders of Bengal and 
Beiuir^ yet the 'Jatdmdnsi has not been found 
growing in any part of tlie BritUh territories. 
Mr. Saundkr.s, who met with it in Butdn^ 
xvhere, as he was informed, it is very common, 
and whence it is brought in a dry ftate to 
Rangpuf\ has no helitation in pronouncing it a 
fpecics of the Baccharis ; and, fmee it is not 
poflible, that he could miftake the natural order 
and cjjhitial cbara£ier of the plant, which 
he examined, 1 had no doubt that the Ja~ 
tdinuHs) was compolit and corymbiferous witli 
ftamens conne<Jled by the anthers, and with 
female prolifick florets intermixed with herma- 
phrodites : the word Spike was not ufed by the 
ancients with botanical ptecifion, and the Sta~> 
cbys itfelf is verticillatcd, with only two ipecie& 
out of fifteen, that could juilify its generick 
appellation. 1 therefore concluded, that the 
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true Spikenai^ was a Baccharis^ and that, while 
the philofophcr had been fearching for it to no 
purpofe, 

—————the dull swain 

Trod on it daily with his clouted shoon^ 

for the Bacebaris^ it feems, as well as the 
Conyza^ is called by our gardeners, Ploughman s 
Spikenard. I fufpeded, neveithelefs, that the 
plant, which Mr. Saunders deferibed, was not 
yatdm&nsi ; becaufe I knew that the people of 
Butdn had no fuch name for it, but diftinguiflied 
it by very different names in different parts of 
their hilly country : I knew alfo, that the 
ButlaSf who fet a greater value on the drug 
than it feems, as a perfume, to merit, were 
extremely referved in giving information con- 
cerning it, and might be tempted, by the narrow 
fpirit of monopoly, to miflead an inquirer for 
the frefh plant. The friendly zeal of Mr. 
Purling will probably procure it in a ftate of 
vegetation ; for, when he had the kiodnels, at 
my deflre, to make enquiries for it among the 
Butdn merchants, they affured him, that the 
living plants could not be obtained without an 
order from their fovereign the Dcvardjd^ to 
whom he immediately difpatched a meffenger 
with an earneft requeft, that eight or ten of 
the growing plants might be fent to him at 
Fangpitr: fhould the Divardjd comply with 
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that requeft, and fhould the vegetable flourlili 
in the plain of Bea^a/j we Ihall have ocular 
proof of its clafs, order, genus, and fpecics ; 
and, if it prove the fame with the Jatd- 
mdnsit of Ndpat^ which 1 now muft introduce 
to your acquaintance, the qucllion, with 
which I began this eflay, will be fatisfaftorily 
anfwercd. 

Having traced the Indian Spikenard, by the 
name of JatAmdns)^ to the mountains of Nepdl^ 
I requefted my friend Mr. Law, who then 
refided at Gaydt to procure fome of the recent 
plants by the means of the Ndpalefe pilgrims ; 
who, being orthodox Hindus and polfeiling 
many rare books in the Sanferit language, were 
more likely than the Butias to know the true 
yatamdns\ by which name they generally dif- 
tinguilh it ; many young plants were accord- 
ingly fent to Gaya^ with a Perjian letter fpeci- 
fically naming them, and apparently written by 
a man of rank and literature ; fo that no 
fufpicion of deception or of error can be juftly 
entertained. By a miftake of the gardener 
they were all planted at Gaydy where they 
have bloflbmed and at firll Teemed to flourilh : 
I muft, therefore, deferibe the Jatamanst from 
the report of Mr. Burt, who favoured me 
with a drawing of it, and in whofe accuracy 
we may perfcdly confide ; but« before I pro- 
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duce the dcfcription, I muft endeavour to rev 
move a prejudice, in regard to the natural order 
o( the fpikenard, which they, who are addict- 
ed to fwear by every word of their maftef 
LiNNiEVs, will hardly abandon, and which I, 
who love truth better than him, have abandoned 
with fome reluctance. Kard has been generally 
fuppofed to be a grafsi and the word fiaebys or 
fpike^ which agrees with the habit of that natu- 
ral order, gave rife, perhaps, to the fuppofition. 
llxere is a plant in ^ava^ which moll travellers 
and fome phylicians called Jpilenard ; and the 
Oovernor of Chinjura^ who is kindly endea- 
vouring to procure it thence in a Hate fit for 
examination, writes me word, that “ a Dutch 
“ author pronounces it a grajs like the Cypirus^ 
but infills that what w’e call the fpike is the 
fibrous part above the root, as long as a 
*“ man’s little finger, of a brownilh hue inclin- 
ing to red or yellow, rather fragrant, and 
vs-ith a pungent, but aromatick, feent.” This 
; i too fiovenly a defeription to have been written 
by a botanifl ; yet I believe the latter part of 
it to be tolerably correCt, and Ihould imagine 
that the plant was the fame with our yatamam'i^ 
if it were not commonly all'erted, that the "Ja- 
•van fpikenard was ufed as a condiment, and if 
a well-informed man, who had feen it in the 
ifiand, had not alTured me, that it was a fort of 
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JNvunfa, and conlequently a^ipecicA of MyrtU^ 
and of the order now called Hefperian, The 
refenihlance before mentioned between the 
Indian fumbul and the Arabian SAdy or Cypirus^ 
had led me to fufped, that the true nard was a 
gri^soxz. reed; and, as this country abounds 
in odoriferous grajfesy I began to colled them 
from all quarters. Colonel Kyd obligingly fent 
me two plants with iweet fmelling roots ; and, 
as they were known to the PanditSy I loon 
found their names in a Sanfc^u didionary : one 
of them is called gandbadapb\y and ufed by die 
Hindus to feent the red powder of Sapan or 
Bakkam wood, which they fcatter in the feftival 
of the vernal feafon ; the other has many 
names, and, among them, ndgaramafac and 
gonarduy the fecond of which means rujlling m 
tbe vsater ; for all the Pandits infill, that ndrd 
is never ufed as a noun in Sanferity and lignifies, 
as the root of a verb, to found or to rujile. Soon 
after, Mr. Burrow brought me from the banka 
of the Ganges near Heridwary a very fragrant 
grafs, which in fome places covers whole acres, 
and dilFufes, when crulhed, fo ftrong an odour, 
that a perfon, he fays, might eafily have fmelt 
it, as Alexander is reported to have fmelt the 
nard of Gedrofoy from the back of an elephant : 
its blofloms were not preferved, and it cannot, 
therefore, be deferibed. From Mr. Blane of 
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Lucmvf I received a frefh plant, which has 
not flowered at Calcutta ; but I rely implicitly 
on his authority, and have no doubt that it is a 
ipecies of Andropogon: it has rather a rank 
aromatick odour, and, from the virtue aicribed 
to it of curing intermittent fevers, is known 
by the Sanfcrit name of jwardncus' which 
literally means a fever-book^ and alludes to the 
iron-book with which elephants are managed. 
Laftly, Dr. Anderson of Madras, who d&> 
lights in ufeful purfuits and in afllfting the 
purfuits of others, favoured me with a com- 
plete Ipecimen of the Andropogon Nardus, one 
of the moft common grades on the Coaft, and 
flourifliing moft luxuriantly on the mountains, 
never eaten by cattle, but extremely grateful to 
bees, and containing an eflential oil, which, he 
underftands, is extradied from it in many parts 
of Hinduftdn and ufed as an dtar or perfume. 
He adds a very curious philological remark, 
that in. the Tamul diftionary, moft words begin- 
ning with ndr have fome relation to fragrance \ 
as ndrukeradu to yield an odour, ndrtum pilht, 
lemon-grafs, ndrtn, citron, ndrta manum, the 
wild orange-tree, ndrum panei, the Indian 
yafmint ndrum alleri, a ftrong fmelling flower, 
and n&rtu, which is put for nard in the Tamul 
▼erfion of our Scriptures ; fo that not only the 
nard of the Hebrews and Greeks, but even the 
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of Horace, maybe derived froman 
Indian root : to this I can only fay, that I have 
not met with any fuch root in ^anfcrify the oldeft 
polifhed language of India^ and that in Perjian^ 
which has a manifeft affinity with it, ndr means 
a pomegranatey and ndrgtl (a word originally 
SanJcritJ a cocoa-nut y neither of which has any 
remarkable fragrance* 

Such is the evidence in fupport of the opinion 
given by the great Swedijh naturalift, that the 
true nard was a gramineous plant and a fpecies 
of Andropogon\ but, fince no grafs, that 1 
have yet feen, bears any refemblance to the 
^at&minsi, which I conceive to be the nardus 
of the ancients, I beg leave to exprefs my 
diflent, with fome confidence as a philologer, 
though with humble diffidence as a ftudent in 
botany. I am not, indeed, of opinion, that 
the nardum of the Romans was merely the 
eflential oil of the plant, from which it was 
denominated, but am ftrongly inclined to be* 
lieve, that it was a generick word, meaning 
whac we now call d/<tr, and either the ^ar of 
rofes from Cajhmir and Perjiay that of CAaca^ 
or Pandanusy .from the weftem coaft of India^ 
or that of Aguruy or aloe-wood, from Afim 
or Coebinebinay the procefs of obtaining which 
is deferibed by Abi/lfazl, or the mixed per- 
fiiaiiey called of which the principal in- 
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gredients were yellow fandal, violets, orange- 
flowers, wood of aloes, rofe-water, mulk, and 
true Ipikenard : all thofe eflences and compo- 
fitions were coftly ; and, moil of them being 
ibid by the Indians to the Perjians and Arabs, 
from whom, in the time of Octavius, they, 
were received by the Syrians and Romans^ they 
muft have been extremely dear at yerufalem 
and at Rome, There might alfo have been a 
pure nardine oil, as Athenjeus calls it; but 
nardum probably meant (and Koenig was of 
the fame opinion) an Indian cflence /« general, 
taking its name from that in[;redient, which had;^ 
or was commonly thought to have, the moil ex> 
quifite fcent. But I have been drawn by a pleai^ 
ing fubje£): to a greater length than I expected, and 
proceed to the promifed defcription of the true 
nard or yatamdnji^ which, by the way, has other 
names in the Amarcojhy the fmootheil of which 
are jatild arfd lomasd, both derived from words 
meaning hair.' Mr. Burt, after a modeft 
apology for his imperfeil acquaintance with the 
language of botanifts, has favoured me with an 
account of the plant, on the corredtilcfs of 
which I have a perte(ft reliance, and from 
which 1 colle<ft the following natural changers i 

Aggregate. 

Cal. Scarce any^. Margin, hardly difceriiihle» 
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Cor. One petal. 1Fii6e fomewhat ^bbou8« 
Border five cleft. 

Stain. Three Anthers^ 

Piji. Germ beneath. One Style ered* 

Seed Solitary, crowned with a pappus. 

Root Fibrous. 

Leases Hearted, fourfold; radScal leaves 
petioled. 

It appears, therefore, to be the Protean plant. 
Valerian, a fifter of the mountain and 
Celtick Nard, and of a ipecies, which I 
ihould defciibe in the Linnean ftyle>: Vale- 
riana Jata'ma'nsi fioribm triandrist foliis 
cordatis quaternis^ raddcalibut fetiolatu. The 
radical leaves, rifing from the ground and 
enfolding the young ftem, are plucked up with 
a part of the root, and being dried in the fun or 
by an artificial heat, are fold as a drug, which 
from its appearance has been called J^ihnard% 
though, as the Perjian writer obferves, it might 
be compared more properly to the tail qf> an 
ermine: when nothing remains but the dry 
fibres of the leaves, which retain their ori^nal 
form, they have fome refemblance to a lock of 
bair^ from which the Sar^crit name, it feems. 
Is derived. Two mercantile agents from Butan 
on the part of the Ddvardjd were examined, at 
myeequeft, by Mr. Harring.tqn, and iprbrin<* 
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td him, that the drug, which the Bengateji 
called yatdmdnslt ** grew ered above the furface 
^ of the ground, refembling in colour an ear 
** of green wheat; that, when recent, it had a 
** faiiit odour, which was greatly increafed by 
** the Ample procefs of drying it ; that it 
** abounded on the hills, and even on the plmns, 
^ of Butdn, where it was collected and prepared 
**for medicinal purpofes.** What its virtues 
are, experience alone can afcertrin ; but, as far 
as botanical analogy can juftify a conjedure, 
we may fuppofe them to be antiipafmodick ; 
and, in our provinces, efpecially in Bebar^ 
the plant will probably fiouriih ; fo that we 
may always procure it in a ftate At for experi- 
ment. On the defcription of the Indian Ipike- 
nard, compared with the drawing, I muft ob- 
ferve, that, though all the leaves, as delineated, 
may not appear of the fame Aiape, yet all of 
them are not fully expanded. Mr. Burt 
afliires me, that the four radical leaves are 
ed and petiokd ; and it is moA probable, that 
the cauline and floral leaves would have a 
Amilar form in their ftate of perfedl expanAon, 
but unfortunately, the plants at Gi^d are now 
Ihrivelled ; and they, who feek Auther inform- 
ation, muft writ with patience, until new 
ftems and leaves fhall ipring Arom the roofs, or 
other plants ihall be brought from I^dpdl ‘apd 
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Butdn, On the propofed inquiry into the vir- 
tues of this celebrated plant, I muft be permit- 
ted to lay, that, although many botaniils may 
have wafted their time in enumerating the qua:- 
lities of vegetables, mthout having afcertained 
them by repeated and fatisfadory experiments, 
and although mere botany goes no farther than 
technical arrangement and defcription, yet it 
feems indubitable, that the great end and aim 
of a botanical philofopher is, to difcovcr and 
prove the feveral ufes of the vegetable fyftem, 
and, while he admits with Hippocrates the 
fallacioufnefs of experience^ to rely on experi- 
ment alone as the bafts of his knowledge. 
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Nearly at the time when the refult of my 

firft inquiries concerning fpikenard was publiflicd 
in the fecond volume of our AJiatick Re- 
fearcbes^ there appeared in the Pbihfophical 
Tran/a&ions an account of the Anoropogon 
ywardncu/a, the fpecimen of which Dr. 
Blane had received from Lucnow, and which 
he fuppofes to be the true Indkk nard of Dios* 
CORIDES and Galen : having more than once 
read his arguments with pleafure, but not with 
convidion, I feel it incumbent on me to ftate 
my reafons for diflenting from the learned phy* 
fician with all the freedom of a feafcher for 
truth, but without any diminurion of that re* 
fped, to which his knowledge and candour 
juftly entitle hiim 
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In the .firft place, there is a paflage in Dr. 
Blank’s paper, which I could not but read 
with furprife ; not bccaufe it is erroneous or 
diiputable (for nothing can be more certain), 
but becaufe it is decifive againll the very pro- 
polition, which the writer endeavours to fupport : 
“ Dioscorides mentions the Syriack nard, fays 
** the doftor, as a fpccies different from the 
“ Indian, which was certainly brought from fame 
“ of the remote parts of India ; for both he and 
** Galen, by way of fixing more prccifely 
“ the country, whence it came, call it alfo 
“ Gagnites,'* We may add, that Ptolemv, 
who, though not a profelfed naturalift, had 
opportunities in Egypt of convcrfing with Indian 
merchants on every thing remarkable in this 
country, diftinguifhes Rangamati, as producing 
the true fpikenard ; and it is from the borders 
of that very diflridt, if we beiieve modern 
Indians, that the people of Butan bring it yearly 
into Bengal (a). Now it is not contended, that 
the new fpecies of Andropogon (if it be a new 
fpecies) may be the Indick nard of Diosco- 


(a ) Ptol?. me e diftlnjjue Ic canten de Rhandcxiarcoita^ 
cn ce qu’il fournit la plaiite, que nous appellons &pic nari^ 
cc qui peut convciiir u RaAgamati ; ct dcs difFerentes cfpeecs 
VIndique eft bicn la plus eftimcc. 

D*A::v. Geegr, • ■ i. 

VOL, iil- 
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RIDES, (^), becaufe It was found by Mr. Blanb 
in a remote part of India (for that folitary faft 
would have proved nothing) ; but it is learnedly 
and elaborately urged, that it mujl be the true 
Indian fpikenard, becaufe it differs only in the 
length of the flalks from the nard of Garcias, 
which, according to Him, is the only Ipecies of 
nardiis exported from India^ and which refem- 
bles a dried fpecimen fecn by Rumphius, and 
brought, he lays, among other countries, from 
Mackran^ or the ancient Gadrofia^ the very 
country, where, according to Arrian, the true 
nard grew in abundance ; for “ the Pbenicians^ 
** he fays, collected a plentiful (lore of it, and 
“ fo much of it was tmmpled under foot by the 
“ army, that a ftrong perfume was diffufed on 
“ all fides of them now there is a lingular 
coincidence of circumftances ; for our Andro^ 
pogon was difeovered by the feent of its roots, 
when they v/ere crufhed by the horfes and ele- 
phants in a hunting-party of the Vazir A'su- 
fuooavlah ; fo that, on the whole, it mujt 
be the fame with the plant mentioned by Arrian: 
but it may be argued, I think, more conclufive- 
ly, that a plant, growing with great luxuriance 
in Gadrojia or Mackran^ which the doctor 

(h) Dr. Roxburgh with great reafon fuppofes it to be the 
Muricattd Androfogoh of Koenig, who mentions the 
roots as odoriferous, when sprinkled with water. 

See Retz. III. Fafiic. 43. i>nd v. zi. 
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admits to be a maritime province of Perjia^ 
could not poilibly be the fame with a plant ion~ 
Jincd to remote parti of India ; fo that, if Gar- 
91AS, Rumphiijs, and Arrian be fuppofed 
to have meant the fame fpecies of nard, it was 
evidently different from that of Dioscorides 
and Galen. The refpedlable writer, with 
whofe opinions I make fo free, but from no 
other motive than a love of truth, feems aware 
of a little geographical difficulty from the 
weflcrn polition of Macron ; for he* firft, makes 
it extend to the river Indus^ and then infers* 
from the long march weftward and the diflrcflcs 
of Alexander's army, fubfequent to the 
difeovery of the fpikenard, that it muft have 
grown in the more eaftern part of the defert, 
and confequently on • the very borders of India ; 
but, even if we allow Gedrojia, or Gadrojis, to 
have been the fame tra£i of land with Macron 
(though the limits of all the provinces in Perjia 
have been confiderably changed), yet the fron- 
tier oi India could never with any propriety be 
carried fo far to the weft j for not only the 
Orita and Arabitce^ but, according to Mela, 
the whole province of Ariana^ were betw'cen 
Cadrofis and the Indus j and, though Macron 
(for fo the word Ihould be written) may have 
been annexed to India by fuch whimlical geo- 
graphers as the TttrkSf who give the name of 

D 2 
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white Indians to the Perfians of Arachojia^ and 
of yellow Indians to the Arabs of Temen^ yet 
the river Indus ^ with the countries of SirA and 
M'tltan on both fides of it, has ever been con- 
fiilcred by the Peijians and Arabs as the weftem- 
limit of Hind or India\ and Arrian himfelf 
exprefsiy names the Indus as its known bound- 
nry : let (iadrojisy however, be Macrdn, and let 
Mncrdn be an Indian province, yet it could 
never httn a remote part of India in re- 
fpccl of Europe or Egypt^ and, confequently, 
\;m.s not meant by Galen and Dioscorioes, 
when they deferibed the true fpikenard. It 
meft be admitted, that, if the 5/ree of Rumphius, 
wliicli differs little from the nardus of Gar- 
riAs, which correfponds for the moft part 
with the new Andropogony was ever brought 
frem the province of Mac*’dn, they veere all 
tlirte probably the fame plant with the nard of 
.Anian\ but, unfortunately, Rumphius thought 
Of no country lefs than of Perjia^ and of no 
province lefs than of Macrdn ; for he writes 
very diftindtly, both in his Latin waA lus Dutch 
columns, that the plant in queftion grows in 
Maciany which he well knew to be one of the 
Moluccas (cj : lam far from intending to give 

(c) Hi flores fnpe, itnmo vulgo fere, obfervantur ia 
vetudis Siree (lipitibus, qul in Motiray et Afackiaa 

crefeunt. Vol. 5. Lib. 8. Cap. 24. p. i8a. 
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pain by deteAing this trifling miftalce ; and, as 
I may have made many of greater coulequeiicc, 
I fhall be truly obliged to any man, who will 
fet me right vrith good manners, the facrcd 
laws of which ought never to be violated in a 
literary debate, except when fome petulant 
aggrelTor has forfeited all claim to refpe£t. 

Arrian hirafelf can by no means be undei ' 
Hood to aflert, that the Indian fpikcnard grc\.v' 
in Perjia ; for his words are a fragrant root of' 
nard {d)^ where the' omiflion of the definite 
articles implies rather a nard, than tJhe nard, 
or the moll celebrated fpecies of it ; and it 
feems very clear, that the Greeks uled that 
foreign word generically for odoriferous plant* 
of different natural orders: but Arrian in 
truth was a mere cominler ; and his credit, even 
as a civil hillorian, feems liable to fo much 
doubt, that it cannot be fafe to rely on him for 
any fadl in the hillory of nature. “ VVe can- 
“ not, fays the judicious and accurate Strabo, 
“ give eafy credence to the generality even of 
“contemporary writers concerning Alex a n- 
“ der, whole fame was allonilhingly high, 
** and whofe hillorians, preferring wonders to 
“ truth, wrote with fecure negligence ; well 
** knowing, that, as the farthell limits of uijia 


{dj NatgSft gyomer. 
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** were the fcene of hie adions, their aiTertions 
<* could hardly be difproved.” Now Arrian’s 
principal authority was Aristobuj.us of Caf- 
fandroy whofe writings were little prized by the 
anciehts, and who not only allertcd, that 
“ Gadrojis produced very tall wjrri6-trecs, with 
“ the gum of which the Phentcians loaded many. 
** bcafts,” (notwithAanding the Aaughter of 
them from the diArefs of the whole army), but, 
with the fancy of a poet deferibing the neA of 
a phenix, placed myrrby incenfey and c^JJiay 
with cinnamon a.id fpikenard itfelf, even in the 
wilds of Arabia : ** The fruitfulnefs of ArabiOy' 
fays Arrian, ** tempted the king of Macedon 
“ to form a deAgn of invading it ; for he had 
been aflured, that myrrh and frankincenfc 
were colleded from the trees of that country ; 
** that cinnamon was procured from one of its 
** Airubs ; and that its meadows produced fpon- 
tancoufly abundance of jpikenard.‘* Hero- 
dotus, indeed, had heard of cinnamon in 
Arabioy where the LauruSy to the bark of 
wlrich we now give that name, was, 1 verily 
believe, never feen : even the myrrh-tree does 
not feem to have been a native of Arabia^ and 
the publick arc now informed, that it was 
tranfplanted from AbyJJinian foreAs, and has not 
ilouriflied on the oppolite Aiore ; but, whatever 
be the countries of myrrh and cinnamon, we 
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may be certun, that any learned Arab would 
laugh at us» if we were to tell him, that the 
Sumbulu*l Hind grew wild in abundance on the 
plains of Tabdmab, It fcems a bold allegation 
of Garcias, that he has exhibited ** the only 
** Ipecies of nardus known in India^ either for 
** confumption by the natives or for exportation 
** to Perjia and Arabia if he meant, that 
any plant was either uled in this country or 
exported from it by tbe name of nard, he had 
been ftrangely deceived; and if he meant, that it 
was the only fragrant grafs ufed here as a medU 
cine or as a perfume, his error was yet more 
grofs. But, whatever his meaning might have 
been, if the nardof Garcias and of Arrian 
was one and the fame plant, it is wonderful, 
that it Ihould ever have been exported to Perjia 
and Arabia^ where it grew, we are told, in fo 
great abundance. The nard of Arabia was, 
probably, the Andropogon Scbcenantbus^ which 
is a native of that country ; but, even if we 
fuppofe, that the fpikenard of India was a reed 
or a grafs^ we fliall never be able to dillinguilh 
it among the many Indian fpecies of Cypirus^ 
Andropogon^ Scbanus, Carex, and other genera 
of thofe natural ordets, which here form a 
wildernefs of Jweets, and fome of which have 
not only fragrant rootSy but even f^kes in the 
ancient and modern fenfes of that emphatical 
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word j one of them, which I never have feen 
in blofTom, but fuppofe from its appearance to 
he a. Schtgnus, is even called Gdnarda^ and i::) 
dry root has a moft agreeable odour ; anotl.cr, 
which Rheede names Bdlaca^ or Rcfnuccin 
or white Irheli^ and which Borman thoun;!it i 
variety of the SchcenanthuSy is a confiderable 
article, it feems, of Indian commerce, and, there- 
fore, cultivated with diligence, but lefs efteemed 
than the black fort, or Carabdloy which has a 
more fragrant root and affords an extremely 
odoriferous oil (^). All thofe plants would, per- 
haps, have been called nards by the ancients ; 
and all of them have ilronger pretenfions to the 
appellation of the true fpikenardy than the Fe- 
brifuge Andropogon, which the Hindus of Be^ 
bar do not ufe as a perfume. After all, it is 
afluming a fa£t without proof, to aflert, that the 
Indian fpikenard was evidently gramineous; 
and, furely, that fadt is not proved by the word 
ariftoy which is conceived to be of a Grecian 
origin, though never applied in the fame fenfe by 
the Greeks themfelves, who perfedly well knew 
what was befi for mankind in the vegetable 
fyftem, and for what gift they adored the god- 

(t) 12 Hort. Malab. tab. 12. and 9 H. M. p. 14^^. 
See alfo the Fhra Indhay and a note iirom Herman on the 
valuable oil of Stree. 
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c!?fs of Eleujis. The Roman poets (and poets only 
-ae cited by Dr. Blane, though naturalifts 
alfo are mentioned) were fond of the word arijia, 
becaule it waf very convenient at the clofe of 
an hexameter, where we generally, if not con- 
ftantly, find it ; as Homkr declares in Lucian* 
that he began his Iliad with becaufe it 

was the hril commodious word that prefented 
itfelf, and is introduced laughing at a profound 
critick, who difeovered in that (ingle word an 
epitome of the whole poem on the wrath of 
Achilles: fuch poets as Ovid and Lactan- 
Tius deferibed plants, which they nevt had 
feen, as they deferibed the neft of the phenix* 
which never exifted, from their fancy alone; 
and their deferiptions ought not ferioufly to be 
adduced as authorities on a queftion merely 
botanical ; but, if all the naturalifts of Greece 
and Italy had concurred in affuring us, that the 
nard of India bore an car or fpike, without 
naming the fource of their own information, they 
would have deferved no credit whatever; be> 
caufe not one of them pretends to have feen the 
fre(h plant, and they had not even agreed among 
themfelves, whether its virtues redded in the 
root or in the hujl^ leaves and ftalks, that were 
united -with it. Pietro della Valle, the 
moft learned and accompliihed of eaftem tra- 
yellers, does not feem to have known the Indian 
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fpikenard, though he mentions it more than 
once by the obfolete name of Spigonardo ; but 
he introduces a Sumbul from Kbatd, or a part 
of China^ which he had feen dry, and en- 
deavours to account for the Arabick name in 
the following manner : — ^ Since the Kbatdian 
** Sumbul^ fays he, is not a /pike but a root, 
** it was probably fo named, becaufe the word 
** Sumbul may fignify, in a large acceptation, 
“ not only the fpike, but the whole plant, what- 
“ ever kerb or grafs may be fown ; as the Ara- 
*''bick diftionary (/*), entitled Kdmus, appears 
** to indicate The paflage, to which he al- 
ludes, is this ; ** sumbul, fays the author of the 
** Kdmus, is an odoriferous plant, the ftrongeft of 
which is the Sun, and the weakeft the Hindi i 
“ but the Sumbul of Rum has the name of nar- 
din,^* I fuggefled in ray former paper, and 
fhall repeat in this, that the Indian fpikenard, 
as it is gathered for ufe, is in fa£t the whole 
plant', but there is a better reafon why the 
name Sumbul has been applied to it. By the 
way, Della Valle failed, as he tells us, along 

ff) Giacche il SenM del Catah e radice e noa £ S^ga, 
potremmo dire, che cos) s'i cliiami, perclie forfe la parola 
SemM pofla pia largamente sif^tficare non folo la fpiga, ma 
tutta la pianta di ogni erba 6 btada, che fi femini; come par, 
che il Camia, vacabolario Arabict, ne dia indizio. 

Lett, l8. di Baghdad, 
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th6 coaft of Macrdn, which he too fuppofes to 
have been a part of Gedrqfia ; but he never had 
heard, that it produced Indian fpikenard, though 
the Perjians were fully acquainted with that 
province ; for he would not have omitted fo 
curious a fadt in his correrpondence with a 
learned phylician of Naples^ for whole lake 
he was particularly inquifitive concerning the 
drugs of ^Jia : it is much to be wilhed, that 
he had been induced to make a Ihort excurlion 
into the plains of Macrdn^ where he might 
have found, that the wonderful tree, which 
Arrian places in them, •with flowers like violets^ 
and with thorns of fucb force and magnitude y as to 
keep wild beafls in captivity y and to transflx men on 
borfebacky wbo rode by them incautiouflyy was no 
more probably than a Mimofa, the blolToms of 
vrhich refembled violets in nothing but in hav* 
ing an agreeable feent. 

Let us return to the Arabsy by whom Di- 
oscoRiDES was tranflated with alHAancc, which 
the wealth of a great prince will always pur- 
chafe, from learned Greeksy and who know the 
Indian fpikenard, better than any European, by 
the name of Sumbubsl Hind: it is no vronder, 
that they reprelent it as weaker in feent and in 
power than the Sumbul of the lower which, 

unlcls my fmell be uncommonly defedive, 
is a ftrong Valerian \ efpecially as they could 
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only have ufed the dry nard of India^ which 
lofes much of its odour between Rangpur 
and Calcutta. One queftion only remains (if 
it be a queftion), whether the Siumbult^l Hind 
be the true Indian fpikenard ; for, in that cafe, 
we know the plant to be of the natural order, 
which LiNNiBUS calls aggregate. Since the 
publication of my paper on this fubje£t, 1 put 
a fair and plain queftion feverally to three or 
four Mujfelman phyHcians, “ What is the Indian 
“ name of the plant, which the Arabs call 
* Sumbulul HindV' They all anfwered, but 
fome with more readinefs than others, Jatd- 
tndnsi. After a pretty long interval, I (hewed 
them the fpikes (as they are called) of 
mdns\ and afked, what was the Arabkk name 
of that Indian drug : they all anfwered readily, 
Sumbulul Hind. The fame evidence may be 
obtained in this country by any other Europeany 
who feeks it; and if, among twelve native 
phylicians, verfed in Arabian and Indian phi- 
lology, a fingle man (hould after due conlider- 
ation give different anfwcrs, I will cheerfully 
fubmit to the Roman judgement of non liquet. 
My own inquiries having convinced me, that 
the Indian fpikenard of Dioscorides is the 
Sumbulul Hind, and that the Sumbulul Hind is 
the Jatarndns) of Amarsinh, I am perfuaded, 
that the true nard is a fpecies of Valerian, pro- 
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duced in jthe moji remote and hilly parts of India^ 
fuch as Ndpdl^ Morang^ and Butan^ near which 
Ptolemy fixes its native foil : the commercial 
agents of the Divardja call it alfo Pampi^ and, 
by their account, the dried fpecimens, which 
look like the tails of ermines, rife from the 
ground^ refembling ears of green wheat both in 
form and colour \ a fa£l, which perfedly ac- 
counts for the names Stachys^ Spica, Sumbul^ 
and KMJhahy which Greeks^ Romans^ Arabs^ 
and Perfans have given to the drug, though it 
is not properly a fpikCf and not merely a root, 
but the whole plant y which the natives gather for 
fale, before the radical leaves, of which the 
fibres only remain after a few months, have 
unfolded themfelves from the bafe of the Hem. 
It is ufed, fay the Butan agents, as a perfume 
and in medicinal unguents, but with other 
fragrant fubftances, the fcent and power of 
which it is thought to increafe : as a medicine, 
they add, it is principally efteemed for com- 
plaints in the bowels. Though confiderable 
quantities of fatctmansi are brought in th(^ 
caravans from Buian^ yet the living plants, 
by a law of the country, cannot be exported 
without a licence from the fovereign, and the 
late Mr. Purling, on receiving this intelli- 
gence, obligingly wrote, for my fatisfadlion, to 
the Dhdrdja^ requefting him to fend eight or 
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ten of the plants to Rangp&r: ten were according- 
ly fent in pots from Tqfifudan^ with as many of 
the natives to take care of them under a chief, 
who brought a written anfwer from the Rdjd 
of Butan ; but that prince made a great merit 
of having complied with fuch a requeft, and 
my friend had the trouble of entertaining the 
mellenger and his train for feveral weeks in his 
own houfe, which they feem to have left with 
reluctance. An account of this tranfadion was 
contained in one of the lall letters, that Mr. 
Purling lived to writ^; but, as all the plants 
withered before they could reach Calcutta^ and 
as inquiries of greater importance engaged all 
my time, there was an end of my endeavours 
to procure the frefh Jatdmans\ though not of 
my conviction, that it is the true nard of the 
ancients. 
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SPIKENARD OF THE ANCIENTS, 

INTENDED AS A SUPPLEMENT TO THE LATE 

SIR WILLL\M JONES’S PAPERS ON THAT PLANT. 
BY WILLIAM ROXBURGH, M. D. 


VALERIANA JATAMANSI. 

Generic Character. Flowers trian- 
drous, leaves entire, four*fol4, the inner radi- 
cal pair petiol'd, and cordate ; the reft fmadler, 
fefllle, and fub-lanceolate ; feeds crowned with 
a pappus. 

V. Jatamanfi of Sir William Jones. 
See Afiatlck Refear ciies, vol. 2, page 405, 41 
and vol. 4, page 109. 

November 6th, 1794. I received firon 
she Honourable C. A. Bruce, CommiiEonc? 
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at CooS’-Beybar^ two fmall bafkets with plants of 
this yaluahle drug ; he writes to me on the 27th 
Septembir (fo long had the plants been on the 
road), that he had, the dby before, received 
them from the Dtb Rajab of Bootan, and fur- 
ther fays, that the Bootelabs know the plant by 
two names, viz. JatamanJi, and Pampi or 
Paumpi. 

1 need fcarce attempt to give any further 
hiftory of this famous odoriferous plant than 
what is merely botanical, and that with a view 
to help to .illilftrate the learned dilTertations 
thereon, by the late Sir William Jones, in 
the 2d and 4th volumes of thefe Refearches, 
and chiefly by pointing out the part of the 
plant known by the name, Indian Hard or 
Spikenard ’y a queilion on which Matheolus, 
the commentator of DiofeorideSy beftow s a good 
deal of argument ; viz. Whether the roots, or 
ilalks, were the parts efleemed for ufe, the 
teftimony of the ancients themfelves on this 
head being ambiguous. It is therefore necef- 
fary for thofe who wifii for a more particular 
account of it, to be acquainted with what that 
gentleman has publiihed on the fubjc£t. 

The planta now received, are growing in 
two fmall haikets of earth, in each baiket there 
appears above the earth between thirty andr 
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forty hairy, fpike-like bodies, but more juftly 
compared to the tails of ErmineSf or fmall 
JVeaJels * ; from the apex of each, or at lead of 
the greateft part of them, there is a fmooth lan- 
ceolate, or lanceolate-oblong, 'three or five- 
nervedt acute, or obtufe, (lightly 

ferrulate leaf or two (hooting forth. Fig. i. 
reprefents one of them in the above (late, and 
on gently removing the fibres, or hairs which 
furround the (hort petiols of the(e leaves, I 
find it confifis of numerous (heaths, of which 
one, two or three of the upper or interior ones 
are entire, and have their fibres connected by a 
light-brown coloured membranous fubftance as 
at b, but in the lower exterior (heaths, where this 
connecting membrane is decayed, the more 
durable hair-like fibres remain diftind, ^ving 
to the whole the appearance of an Ermine* s tail : 
this part, as well as the root itfelf, are evidently 
perennialf . The root itfelf (beginning at the 

* The term fpica, or fpike, is not fo ill applied to this fub- 
ftance» as may be imagined ; fcvcral of the Indian grafles, 
well known to mei have fpikes alniod exaflly rcfembling 
a (ingle (Iraight piece pf nardus, and when thofe hairs (or 
flexible arida like bridles) are removed, Pliny’s words, 
** frutexradice pingui ct craflTa,” aic by no means inapplica- 
ble. See Fig. 2, froAi a to h. 

f Thj above deferibed perennial hairy portion of the 
plant, is clearly the Indian fpikenard of our (hops; but 
VOL, III. E 
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furface of the earth where the fibrous envelope 
ends) is from three to twelve inches long, 
covered with a pretty thick, light-brown colour- 
ed bark : from the main root, which is fome- 
times divided, there ifilies feveral fmaller fibres. 
Fig. 2, is another plant with a long root ; here 
the hur-like fheaths, beginning at a. are fepa- 
rafed from this the perennial part of the llem, 
and turned to the right fide ; at the apex is feen 
the young fhoot, marked 6, which is not fo 
far advanced as at Fig. i ; c c c fhow the re- 


whether the nardus of the andents, or not, I leai[e to better 
judges to determine ; however, I believe few will doubt it 
after having read Sir William Jones’s DilTertations there- 
on, and compared what he fays with the accompanying 
drawings of the perennial hairy part of the ftem of this plant, 
which are taken from tlie living plants immediately under 
my own eyes: the drawing of the herbaceous, or upper 
part of the plant, is out of the queftion in determining this 
point, and only refers to the place the plant bears in our bo- 
tanical books. While writing the above, I defired an Hindu 
fervant to go and buy me from their apothecaries fhops a 
little Jatamansif without faying more or lefs : he immedi- 
ately went and brought me feveral pieces of the very identical 
drug, I have been deferibing} a drawing of one of the 
pieces is reprefented at Fig. 4, and agrees not only with, 
thofe I have taken from the living plants, but alfo exceed- 
ingly well with GAR91AS AB Orta’s figure of the nardus 
indica, which is to be found at page 129, of the fourth edition 
of Clusius’s Laiin tranflations of hit htftory of Iu£an 
daugs, publiflied in 1693. 
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mains of laft year’s annual ftem. Wlien the 
young Ihoot is a little further advanced than in 
Fig. 2 , and not fo far as in Fig. i. they re- 
fcmble the young convolute Ihoots of mono- 
cotyledonous plants, yune 1 795. The whole 
of the ahovementioned plants have perilhed, 
without producing flowers, notwithftanding 
every care that could poflibly be taken of them. 
The principal flgure in the drawing marked Fig. 
3, and the following defcription, as well as the 
above definition, are therefore chiefly extradled 
from the engraving and defcription in the 
fecond volume of thefe Refearches, and from the 
information communicated to me by Mr. Burt, 
the gentleman who had charge of the plants that 
flowered at Gaya, and who gave Sir William 
Jones the drawing and defcription thereof. 

Defcription of the Plant. 

Root, it is already deferibed above. 

Stem, lower part perennial, involved in fibrous 
Iheaths, &c. as above deferibed ; the upper part 
herbaceous fuberedt. Ample, from fix to twelve 
inches long. 

Leaves four-fold, the lowermofl pair of the 
four radical are oppofite, felfile, oblong, forming 
as it wer ^ a two-valved Ipathe ; the oth^r pair 
are alfo oppolite petiol’d, cordate^ margins 
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^ved, and pointed ; thofe of the ftem fclfile, 
and lanceolate ; all are fmooth on both Hdes. 
Corymb terminal, firft divillon trichotomous. 
Br^/awl*d. 

Calyx fcarce any. 

Carol one petal’d, funnel-lhaped, tube fome- 
what gibbous. Border five-cleft. 

Stamens^ filaments three, projed above the 
tube of the corol ; anthers incumbent. 

Pijlil^ germ beneath. Style ered, length of 
the tube. Stigma fimple. 

Pericarp f a fingle feed crowned with a pappus. 
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RY niE PRESIDENT. 


As far as v’c can determine the clafs and order 
of a plant from a mere delineation of its fruit, 
we may fafely pronouuct> tliat the Leram of 
Nicebar is the Cddhi of the ArabSy the Cetaca 
of the Indians^ and the Vandanus of our bp- 

a 

tanifts, which is deferihed -eery awkwardly (as 
Koenig firlt obferved to me) in the Supplement 
to LiNNiEUS : he had himfelf deferibed with 
that elegant concifenefsy which conflitutes the 
beauty of the Linnean method, not only the 
wondeiful fructification of the fragrant Cdtaca^ 
but moll of the flowers, which are celebrated in 
Sanjerity by poets for their colour or feent, and 
jy phyficians for their medical ufes; and, as 
he bequeathed his manuferipts to Sir Joseph 
Banks, we may be fure, that the publick fpirit 
of that illuftrious naturalill will not fuller the 
labours of his learned friend to be funk in ob- 
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livion. Whether the Panda Leram be a 
ntw fpecies^ or only a variety, we cannot yet 
polltively decide ; but four of tfic plants have 
been brought from Nicobar^ and feem to flourilh 
in the Company’s Botanical Garden, where they 
will probably bloflbm ; and the greateft en- 
couragement will, I trull, be given to the culti- 
vation of fo precious a vegetable. A fruit 
weighing twenty or thirty pounds, and con- 
taining a farinaceous fubHance, both palatable 
and nutritive in a high degree, would perhaps, 
if it were common in thefe provinces, for ever 
(ecure the natives of them from the horrors of 
famine ; and the Pandanus of Bengal might be 
brought, I conceive, to equal perfedlion with 
that of Nicobar, if due care were taken to 
plant the male and female trees in the fame 
place, inllead of leaving the female, as at pre- 
fent, to bear an imperfect and unproduftive 
fruit, and the diftant male to fpread itfelf only 
by the help of its radicating branches. 



i CATALOGUE 


OF 


INDIAN PLANTS, 

COMPREHENDING THEIR SANSCRIT, 

AND 


AS MAMV OF THEIR LINNiGAN GENERIC NAMES AS COULD 
WITH ANY DEGREE OF PRECISION BE ASCERTAINED. 


BY THE PRESIDENT. 


AcA'SABALLr,C^'/<i. Amlalonica, Oxalis. 


Acliyuta. Morinda. 
A'cranti Planum, 
Aciha. 

5 Agaftya, AP/chynmnu. 
Airnis'ic’ha. 

o 

Aguru, Cordia. 

Alabu, Cucurbita. 
Alamvalha, Bryonij, 

10 Alarca, Afclepias, 
Alpamariflia. 

Amala. 

A'malad, PhyUanthus. 
Ambalht'lia. 

15 AmlaiU) Gm^rMrfP 


Amlavetafa, Hyptricum. 
Amlica, Tamarindus. 
Amra, Mangifera. 

20 Amrataca, 

Anco't'a. 

Ans'umati. 

An'u, OryM, 
Apamatga. 

35 ^nrajita, ClUtria. 
An*t Afiti^as, 
A'rdraci) Ammum. 
Arimeda. 

Arilht&, XtHtUim, 

30 Arjaca) Otynm* 
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Arjuna^ Lngerfirumia f 
Arttflicara» Semecarpus. 
Asm^nts^j. 

As oca. a new pcmis. 

35 A'sp'botai NjOanx-yes. 

A usVribi, Orjza. 
Afaviflia. 

/iticliara. 

A t i mucl Sf Itaniffrria . 

40 A vignas 

BacuLif Mimtifips. 

UadaiJ. RlttMnns. 
B.ihuvdraca. 

IbilivangUj a new genus. 
45 Bala. 

Bala. 

lUiulhuca. I\cra. 

J{aiiga» Cannabu ? 

Batai Vkus. 

50 Bhadramuflaca, Cjperus? 
Bhanga, Gojfypium. 
Bhantif CUrciltndrumm 
Bhavya, Dilkuiam 
Bharadwaj). 

55 BhuchampacasJLrnfj^Wa. 
Bhujambuca. 

BhuIavangSi Jiiffieua. 
Bhurandii Ip^ncea? 
Bhurja. 

60 Bhuflrina» Jtninpogon ? 
BhiitavcA, NpHantkes. 
Berbcia. 

Dimba'i Brjonia f 
Bimbicui the fame ? 

65 Brahmanii Ovitda. 


Brahmafuvercliala. 
Brahm)| Ruta. 

Dilva^ Cratxya. 

Biranga. 

70 Ciicamacbi. 

CacangL Aponogeten f 
Cachu. Arum. 

Cadali, Mufa. 

Cadamba, NaucUa. 

75 Calilarai Nympbesa. 

Cilia. 

criid. 

Calambi. 

Cal.mii. 

80 Calay a Calingai Cucurhita. 
Calpaca. 

Cumaiata. Ipomcta. 
Campillai a new genus. 
Canchanara, Baubinia. 

85 Gaiida, Draemtium. 
Candarula. 

Candiira» Dolicbos. 
Candurui Scilla f 
Cangu. 

90 Cant<ila» Agaxc ? 

Capila. 

Capitt’has Limonia. 
Caranjaca, a new genus. 
95 Caravella^ CUome f 
CaravL Laurus. 

Caraviraj Nerium. 
Carmarangay Averrboa. 
Carnicara, Panatta. 
too CarparLia, Aide ? 

Carpasjy GeJJypium. 
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Csuppanit Laurui* 
Carttna, Citrus. 

Cyiif Saccharum. 

5 Cifimira. 

Cacacai fttrjehNOs. 
Catp'iiala, TaberiKtinon* 

tiOia. 

Catu. 

Ceinuca. 

10 Cefara, Crorttx. 

Cetaca, Pandanus. 
Chacrala. 

C’hadira, 

Ch*hatraca, A^arieus. 

15 Champaca, Michdia. 
Chanaca. 

Chanda. 

Chaiulana, tantalum. 
Clinndrica. 

20 C*harj jra* Phctnix. 
Charmacaflia. 

Cliavaca. 

Cliitni. 

Chitracai Plumbago. 

25 Cliorapuflipi, Scirpus. 
Cir^ita. 

Codrava. 

Co rang). 

Covidarui Bauhinia. 

30 Clltaca. 

Cranmca. 

Crlilmu. 

CrlflinachurSi, Poindana. 
Cfliiravi, Afdepias f 
35 Glhusna, Linum. 


Culaca^ iirycbnotm 
Cttlniaflia. 

Cumbha. 

Cumbhicai Piftia. 

40 Cumudai Memanthes. 
(Cuncuina» Crocus J t 
Cundai Jafinmum^ 
CUrubaca, liarlcruu 
Curuntaca. 

45 Cunivaca. 

Cus'a, PoQ. 

Cufhmbndai Cueutmsf 
Ciifumbha^ Carthanms. 
Cutaja, Jafminum. 

50 Cuvalaya. 

CuviTaca, SwieUniat 
Damapana. 

Dantica. 

Dhanyaca. 

55 Durima, Punka. 

Dasi. 

Di'vadarii, Unona. 
Diutaci. 

Dhuftijra, Datura., 

60 D6nk> Artemifia. 
Draclha, Fitis. 
Durgaja'ta, Ophioglojfum 
Durva, Agrojiis. 
Dwipatri* Impatiens. 

65 E'liii Amomum. 
E'labaluca. 

Eranda, Ricinus. 
Gajapippali, a new ge» 
11US? 

Gambhbii* 
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70 Gand&fi. 

Gandhara^i, Gardenia* 
Gandira, Solanum ? 
Caunchandrai Hedyfa-* 
r%m* 

Ghantapa'rali. 

75 Gho nta'i Rhamnus. 
Gho'fhaca'. 

Grant’hila. 

Grinjanai Daucus. 

Go cantaca, Barleria* 

80 Godha'padi. 

Go'dhumai Triticum. 
Go^ihra'i Elephantopus* 
Golomfi Agrt^is? 
Gdnarda, Cyperuj? 

85 Goraefha'. 

Gova'clhi. 

Govarai Eranthemum? 
Goggulu* 

Gttha'. 

90 Gunja'i Abrus. 

Gttva ca, Areca* 
Haimavat). 

Halaca* Njmphcea* 
Hanu. 

95 Haricus a. Acanthus* 
Haridra'i Curcuma. 
Haridru. 

Haruacii Ttrminalia* 
Harita'la. 

200 Uaryangai Cijfus. 

Hemapuflipica'y JufmU 
num* 

Hemasagara^ Cotyledon. 


Hilamochica . 

Himavati. 

5 Hingu, Terebinthus. 
Hinguli) Solatium. 
IIinta'la> Elate. 

Holica. 

Jambira, Citrus. 

10 JambU) Eugenia. 

Jatama nsi, Valeriana. 
Java^ Terminalia ? 
Jayap’hala, Alyrijlica. 
Jayanti, JEfehjmment. 

15 Icfliu, Saccbarum. 
IcAura. 

Icfliwa'cu. 

Jimuta. 

Indivara, Tradefcantia? 
20 Jiraca. 

Jivantu 

Indravaruni. 

Ingudi. 

Irbaru* 

25 rswaramula, Arifiolochla. 
Lacucha, Artocarpus? 
Langali, Nama? 
LataVca, Allium. 

Lafuna, AtUum. 

30 Lavali, Averrhoa. 

Lavangay Caryophyllus* 
Lodhra. 

Madana, Pifonia. 
Madhika, Baffia. 

35 Madhiilaca. 

Madhuraca. 

Madhusigrui Gyilandtna. 
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MahajaU 

MaliaTw^. 

40 Malapu. 

Ma'latif yafminum. 
Mallica'y NyEiantbes. 
Ma'nacai Arum ? 
Manda'ra, Erythrina. 

45 Ma'rcara. 

Marcati. 

Marichai Caftficum. 
Marunmala'. 

MaTapamL 
50 Ma'flia, PhrftAut. 
Ma'ihandari, CaHiearpa. 
Mafura. 

Ma'tulanga, Ct/fvf. 
Mauri. 

55 Mayura. 

Muchucundai Pentapttts. 
Mudga. 

Mudgaparni. 

Mulaca, Rapbamu. 

60 Mundaballii Ipmeea. 
Mura'. 

Murra't AUtrit. 

Muftaca, Sebeenut f 
Na'gabala ) Sida. 

65 Na'gaballi, Baubinia. 
Na'gac£fara» Mefua.' 

Na gada'nay Artennfia. 
Nagartnga, Gtrus, 

Nala, Ariftidu f 
70 Nall. 

Naraagtu 
Na'ricfelaf Cku, 


Nichula, a new genus. 
Niii, Indtgsfera, 

75 Niiotpala, Pvnttdtria. 
Nimba, Melia. 

Nlira'ni) Oryza, 

Pa'cala. 

Padmaj Nympbcea, 

80 Pala'ndu, Allium. 
Pala^fa^ Butea. 

Panafa, Arttcarput. 
Pama'fa, Oejmtmu 
Pa'tali, Biguomok 
85 Pa't 61 a« Selauumf 
Paura'. 

Pichala» Tamariu. 
Pinya'. 

90 Pippala, jFwtrr. 

Pippali, Piper. 

Piya'la. 

Pitafala. 

Placiha, Ficus. 

PS Prifnipanu. 

Priyangu. 

P6tica» Ph^idds. 
PunamaH, Beerbtutvia. 
Pundarica. 

300 Pundra. 

Puticaraja> GmUtuAma. 
RaAamula) Oidtsdas^ 
Ra^a'dana. 

RajanL 
S Ra'jica. 

Ra'flitrica'. 

Ra'fha') OpUktefimf 
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Remca. 

RUdhi. 

BO Rifiubha. 

Rodiam'. 

Rohita, Panictt. 
Sa'cotacj) TnpUs. 
Sahaca'ta, Matifffira. 

B5 Sahachart. 

Sailvya^ Mufiut. 
Saniyacat Barltriih 
Saivala, 

S^ila. 

30 Salanchi. 

S'almaliy Bomhav. 
Samaxiga', 2 ? 

S ami, Mim^a. 

Samira, Mimi^a. 

35 Samudraca, AquUiria, 
Sana', Cntafaria. * 
Sancarajata', Htdyfarnm. 
S'ancliapuflipa, Giix. 
Sara. 

30 S arala. 

Sarana'. 

S‘'atamuli. 

S'atapnflipa. 

SaVhi. 

35 SVp’lialira', NjSianthes, 
Septala', Nytiaiities. 
Stptapania, 

Scrfliapa.. Sinapis. 
S'imbi, Dolitbos. 

40 Sindhuca, Fiter. 

Siriflia, AIumJu, 

S tfu, Crtitn f 


SItb'. 

S6bha'njana» GhU^Hm. 
45 Somalata', JHntrnf 
Soman'ji, PmdmOm 
S'^p'ha. 

S otiaca, Bigncma. 
Sttnga'tacai Trapa. 

50 S'riparna. 

St'halapadcaa, Hibt/cuu 
S'ttca. 

S'nai. 

Svnifliannaca, Marfilta, 
55 Surabhi. 

Suryamani, H'MJeut. 
Suvcrnaca, Caffia, 
S'ya'ma', a new geniis. 
S'ya'ma'ca, 

60 Ta la, lltrajffusi. 

Ta'Iamulaca, CachUarta ? 
Ta li, Corypka. 

I'aniala, Laiirus ? 
Ta'mbtili, Pipfr. 

65 Ta'mracuta, N.'eetiatia. 
Ta'raca, Amotmm * 
Tar6ni, Aloe. 

Tatpatri, Laurut 
’J'ila, Stfamum. 

70 'I'ilara. 

Tiiuluca, Di^pyn$. 
Tinfj> Ebiuus f 
Trapuiha, Cmarnu. 
I'rayama'na*. 

75 Trwrlla'. 

Tnbarica'. 

Tuh» Altrui. 
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Tunga. 

Udumbira, Fieut. 

8o Ulapa, Ariflida ? 
Upodica. 

Urana, Cajfta. 

Utpala I 

Vajradru, Euphtrhia. 
85 Valvajay Andropogpn ? 
Vanaceli, Canna. 
Vanamudga. 
Vana'rdraca, C^us f 
Vanda't Epidendrum. 
90 Vanda', Lera^thuf. 
Vanda', Vifcum. 
Vanda'ca, ^ercut. 
Vans'a, Bambes. 
Va'ralii. 

95 Vara'ngaca, Laurus, 
Va'runa. 

Va'laca, Dianthtra. 
Va'faljl. 


Va'ftuca, AxarMthms f 
400 Vafn. 

Va'taca. 

Vatsa'dani, 

Va'yafoli. 

V^fa, Burkria, 

5 Vetra, Calamus^ 
Vlchitra', ^ragltu 
Vida'rL 
Vidula. 

Virana, Andnptgtm. 

10 Viflia'nT. 

Vifta'raca, ConvAviAMt. 
Vrithi, Oryza. 

V ya' ghranaclia. 
Vya'ghtapa'da. 
ts Va 'fi. 

Tara, Hordeunu 
Yarala, Poaf 
Yuaa'rafa'. 

Tik’hica', Jafimutm. 
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SELECT INDIAN PLANTS* 

BY THE PRESIDENT. 


If my names of plants difpleafc you, fays ttie 
* great iSw/^botanift, choofe others more agree- 
able to your tafte,* and, by this candour, he has 
difarmed all the criticifm, to which as it muft 
be allowed, even the critical parts of his ad- 
mirable works lie continually open : I avail my- 
felf of his indulgence, and am very folicitous to 
give plants their true Indian appellations; 
becaufe lam fully perfuaded,thatLiNNiEUS him- 
felf would have adopted them, had he known 
the learned and ancient language of this country ; 
as he, like all other men, would have retained 
the native names of AJiatick regions and cities, 
rivers and mountains, leaving friends or perfons 

* This paper was announced in the ipecimen of an Aftatici 
Coimnon*pIacu Book, which the Prendent added, in the 
third volume of thefe I'ranfaflions, to Mr. Harrimgtom’s 
rronofal fur an iin^rovement of Locke’s ufeful plan. 
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of eminence to prefcrve their own names by 
their own merit, and inventing new ones, from 
diftinguilhing marks and properties, for fuch 
objeds only as, being recently difcovered, could 
have had no previous denomination. Far am I 
from doubting the great importance of perfcdt bo-‘ 
fanical defcriptions\ for languages expire as nations 
decay, and the true fenfc of many appellatives 
in every dead language muft be loft in a courfe 
i>f ages : but, as long as thofe appellatives 
remain underftood, a travelling phyllcian, who 
ihould wifli to procure an Arabian or Indian 
plant, and, without aiking for it by its learn- 
ed or vulgar name,' (hould hunt for it in the 
woods by its botanical cbaradler^ would rcfemble 
a geographer, who, defiring to find his way in a 
foreign city or province, ihould never inquire 
by name for a ftreet or a town, but wait with 
l;is tables and inftruments, for a proper occafion 
to determine its longitude and latitude. 

Tlie plants, deferibed in the following paper 
by their clafiical appellations, with their fyno- 
nyma or epithets, and their names in the vulgar 
dialeds, have been fcledled for their novelty, 
beauty, poeileal fame, reputed ufe in medicine, 
or l'upj)ofed holinefs ; and frequent allufions to 
them all will be found, if the Siwfcrit language 
ihould ever be generally ftudied, in the popular 
and facred poems of the ancient Hindus^ in their 
medical books and law trafls, and even i:-. the 
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Vidas themfelves: though unhappily I cannot 
profefs, with the fortunate Swedsy to have feen 
without glaiTes all the parts of the flowers, 
which I have clcfcribed, yet you may be allured, 
that I have mentioned no part of them, which I 
have not again and again examined with my 
own eyes ; and though the weaknefs of my fight 
will for ever prevent my becoming a botanift, 
yet I have in foine little degree atoned for that 
fatal defeat by extreme attention, and by an 
ardent zeal for the moll lovely and fafeinating 
branch of natural knowledge. 

Before I was acc^uainted with the method 
purfuedby Van Riieede, ncceflityhad obliged 
me to follow a fimilar plan on a finallcr fcale ; 
and, as his mode of lludying botany, in a coun- 
try and climate by no means favourable to 
botanical c.xcurfions, may be adopted more fuc- 
cefsfully by thoi'e who have more leifure than I 
(hall ever enjoy, 1 prefent you with an intereft- 
ing pafFugc froiii one of his prefaces, to which I 
Ihould barely have referred you, if his great 
work w*erc not unfortunately confined, from its 
rarity, to very few' hands, fie informs us in an 
introdu£lion to his third volume, ** that feveral 
** Indian phylicians and Brdbmenshvii\ compoled 
“ by his order, a catalogue of the moft cele- 
brated plants, which they difiributed accord- 
*' ing to their times of bloflbming and feeding, 
to the configuration of Uieir leaves, and to 
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** the forms of their flowers and fnut ; that, at 
** the proper feafons he gave copies of the lift 
** to feveral intelligent men, of whom he fent 
** parties into different forefts, with inftru^ions 
** to bring him, from all quarters, fuch plants 
as they faw named, with their fruit, flow> 
** ers, and leaves, even though they Ihould 
** be obliged to climb the moft lofty trees 
“ for them ; that three or four painters, who 
lived in his family, conftantly and accu- 
“ rately delineated the frefli plants, of which, in 
** his prefence, a full defcription was added ; 
“ that, in the meanwhile, he had earneftly re- 
** quefted all the princes and chiefs on the 
** Malabar coaft to fend him fuch vegetables, as 
•* were moft diftinguilhed for ufe or for elegance, 
** and that not one of them failed to fupply his 
** garden with flowers, which he fometimes 
** received from the diftance of fifty or fixty 
** leagues; that when his herbarifts had colledled 
** a fufficient number of plants, when his 
** draughtfmen had iketched their figures, and 
** his native botanifts had fubjoined their de- 
** fcription, he fubmitted the drawings to a little 
** academy of Pandits, whom he ufed to con- 
**.vene for that purpofe from different parts of 
** the countiy ; that his aflembly often conftfted 
^ of fifteen or fixteen learned natives, who vied 
** with each other in giving cotteBt anfwcrs to 
VOL* III, P 
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** all his queftioiis concerning the names and 
** virtues of the principal vegetables, and that he 
** wrote all their anfwers in his note>book ; 

that he was infinitely delighted with die can- 
** did, modell, amicable, and refpedful debates 
of thofe pagan philofophers, each of whom 
** adduced paflages from ancient books in fup- 
“ port of his own opinion, but without any 
bitternefs of contefl; or the lead perturba- 
“ tion of mind ; that the texts which they 
** cited were in vcrfe, and taken from books, 
** as they pofitively afierted, more than four 
** thoufand years old ; that the firft couplet of 
** each fe^ion in thofe books comprifed the fy- 
** nonymous terms for the plant, which was the 
** fubjeA of it, and that, in the fubfequent 
** verfes, there was an ample account of its 
** kind or fpecies, its properties, accidents, qua- 
** lities, figure, parts, place of growth, time of 
“ flowering and bearing fruit, medical virtues, 
“ and more general ufes j that they quoted thofe 
** texts by memory, having gotten them by 
** heart in their earlieft youth, rather as a play 
** than a ftudy, according to the immemorial 
** ufage of fuch Indian tribes, as are deftined by 
law to the learned profeflions ; and on that 
f* Angular law of tribes, peculiar to the old 
** Egyptians and Indians^ he adds many fblid and 
** pertinent remarks.** Now when -we com* 
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plain, and myfelf as much as any, that we have 
no leifure in India for literary and philofophical 
purfuits, wc Ihould confider, that V an Rhebds 
was a nobleman at the head of an Indian govern- 
ment in his time very confiderable, and that he 
fully difeharged all the duties of his important 
llation, while he found leifure to compile, in 
the manner jud deferibed, thofe twelve large 
volumes, which Link^eus himfelf pronounces 
accurate. 

I. Ta'raca; 

VuLG. I'drac. 

Linn, Amomum. 

Cal. Perianth fpathe-like, but fitting on the 
germ; tubular, one leaved, broken at the 
mouth into few irregular Iharp toothlets; 
downy, driated; in part coloured, in part 
femipellucid. 

Cor. One-petaled, villous. Tiube Ihort, fun- 
nel form. double. Exterior duee 

parted; coloured like the calyx; div^bns 
oblong, driated, internally concave, rounded 
into flipperlike bags ; the two /ower diviflons, 
equal, rather defleded ; the higher, fomewhat 
longer, oppolite, bent in a contrary diredion, 
terminated with a long point. Interior y two- 
lipped (unlefs the upper lip be called the fila- 
ment); under \\^ revolulc, with a tooth on 
each fide near the bafe ; two-parted from the 
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middle; Svtjions axe*form, irregularly end* 
nicked. NeSlaries^ two or three honey- 
bearing, light brown, glolTy bodies, at the 
bafe of the under lip, juft below the teeth ; 
eredf , awled, converging into a finall cone. 

Stam. Filament (unlcfs it be called the upper 
lip of the interior border)^ channelled within, 
fheathing the ftyle ; dilated above into the 
large flefliy .antbert if it can juftly be fo 
named. Anther oblong, externally convex 
and entire, internally flat, divided by a deep 
furrow; each dhijion, marked with a per- 
pendicular pollen-bearing line, and ending in 
a membranous point. 

PisT. Germ beneath, protuberant, roundifh, 
obfeurely three ftded, externally foft with 
down. Style threadform, long as the filament^ 
the top of which nearly clofes round it. Stig- 
ma headed, perforated. 

Per. Capfule (or capfular berry, not burfting 
in a determinate mode) oblong-roundifh, 
three ftriped, fmooth, crowned with the per- 
manent calyx and corol ; with a brittle coat, 
almoft black without, pearly within. 

Seeds, lopped, with three or four angles, very 
fmooth, enclofed within three oblong, round- 
ed, foft, membranous integuments, conjoined 
by a branchy receptacle ; in each parcel, four 
•or five. 
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Interior Border of the corol, pink and white ; 
under lip, internally milk-white, with a rich 
carmine ftripe in each of its divifions. Seeds 
aromatick, hotter than Cardamoms. Leaves 
alternate, Iheathing, oblong, pointed, keeled, 
moft entire, margined, bright grafs-green 
above ; very fmoOth ; pale fea-green below. 
Stem comprefled, three or four feet long, 
bright pink near its bafe, eredl, ending in a 
beautiful panicle. Peduncles many flowered; 
bra^s few lance-linear, very long, withering. 
Boot fibrous, with two or three bulbous knobs, 
light brown and fpungy within, faintly aro- 
inatick. 

Although the Taraca has properties of an 
Amomum^ and appears to be one of thofc plants, 
which Rumphius names Ghbba^ yet it has the 
air of a Lang o as, the fruity I believe, of a 
Renealmia, and no cxai^ correipondence 
with any of the genera fo elaborately deferibed 
by Koenig : its eJfenttaJ ebaraStery according to 
Rbtz, would confift in its two parted interior 
border^ its channelled flamenty and its twocleft 
anther with pointed divifions, 

2. Bhu'champaca ; 

V u L o . Bbucbampac, 

Linn. Round-rooted K^empferia. 

Cal. Common Spatbe imbricated, many 
flowered ; partial. Perianth one leaved, 
fmall, thin, oblcure. 
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Cor. One petaled. Tube very long, flender, 
iub-cylindric below, funnel form above, Ibme* 
what incurved. Border double, each three 
parted: exterior^ dividons lanced, acute, drop- 
ping; interior^ two higher dividons ere£t, 
lapping over, oblong, pointed, fupporting the 
back of the anther ; loiuer dividon, expand- 
ing, defleded, two-cleft ; fubdhffions broad, 
axeform, irregularly notched, endnicked, with 
a point, 

Stam. Filament adhering to the throat of the 
corol, oblong below, enlarged,, and twolobed 
above, coloured. Anther double, linear, 
higher than the mouth of the tube, dxed on 
the lower part of the dlament, conjoined 
round the pillil, fronting the two cleft dU 
vidon of the border. 

PiST, Germ very low near the root, attended 
with a neSiareous gland. Style capillary, 
very long. Stigma funnel form below, com* 
prefled above ; fanfljaped, twolipped, downy, 
emerging a little from the conjoined anther » 

Pe«. and.S££Ds not yet feen. 

Scape thickifh, very fhort. Coro! richly fra- 
grant ; tube and exterior border milkwhite, 
dividons dropping, as if fendtive, on the 
(lighteft touch, and foon yielding to the 
preflTure of the air; interior border purple, 
the higher dividons diluted, the lower deeply 
coloured within, variegated near the bafe. 
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One or two flowers blow every morning in 
April or and wither entirely before 
funfet : after the fpike is exhaufted, rife the 
large leaves keeled, broad-lanced, membranous 
nerved. Root with many roundilh, or ratlier 
fpindlefhaped bulbs. 

This plant is clearly the Bencbdpo of Rheeoe, 
whofe native afliftant had written Bhu on the 
drawing, and intended to follow it with Champa: 
the fpicy odour and elegance of the flowers, 
induced me to place this Kjempferia (though 
generally known) in a feties of feled Indian 
plants ; but the name Ground Champac is very 
improper, (ince the true Cbampaca belongs to a 
^flTerent order and dais ; nor is there any re- 
femblance between the two flowers, except that 
both have a rich aromatick fcenc. 

Among all the natural orders^ there is none, 
in which the genera feem lefs precifely afcer* 
tained by clear ejfential cbaraSterOy than in that, 
which, (for want of a better denomination) has 
been called Jcitaminems\ and the judicious. 
Retz, after confefling himfelf rather diflatisfied 
with his own generick arrangement, which he 
takes from the border of the corol, from the 
Jlamen^ and principally from the archer ^ declares 
his fixed opinion, that the genrra in this order 
v>Ul never be determined vntA obfilute certainty 
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wniU aU the feitamituuu plants af India ftmU Bt 
ptrf^hf defcribei, 

3. SbVhalica I 

Stn. Syvab4, Nirgudi^ Ni/tcd, Ntvdried, 
VuLO. Sntgabbr, Nihdru 
Linn. Sorrowful Nyctanthbs. 

In all the plants ci thb fpecies examined by 
me, the cafyx was villous; the border of the 
cord white, five-parted, each divifion unequally 
fubdivided; and the tube of a dark orange- 
colour; the ftamens and pfiU entirely vdthin 
the tube ; the berries^ twin, comprefled, capfiilar, 
two-celled, margined, inverfe-hearted with a 
point. This gay tree (for nothing Jorremful 
appears in its nature) fpreads its rich odour to a 
confiderable dlftanee every evening ; but at fun- 
rife it fi&eds moft of its mgbt-Jkwers, which are 
colleded vnth care for the ufe of perfumers 
and dyers. My Pandits unanimoufly afliire me, 
that the plant before us is their SlfbUkd^ thus 
named becaufe bees are fuppofed to Jleep on its 
biolToms ; but HiUch muft imply a blue colour; 
and our travellers infift, that the Indians g^ve 
the names of Parijdtica or Pdrijdta to this ufe- 
ful fpecies of NySiantbes: on the other hand, I 
know that Pdrijdta is a name ^ven to flowers 
of a genus totally difierent ; and there may be a 
variety of this with blueijb corols ; for it is ex<i 
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prefily declared, in the Amarcijbt that, when 
" the SifbiUca has v)bite flowers, it is named 
** S’aitafurafiy and Bb&tav^si.** 

4. «. Maohya : 

SyM. Cunda, 

LInn. NyBantbes Sambae. 

See Rheeoe : 6 H. M. tab. 54. 

Fhwers exquilitely white, but with little ot 
no fragrance ; ftem, petioks^ and calyx very 
downy; leaves egged, acute; below rather 
hearted. 
p , Septala : 

Syn. Navamallied^ Navamdlicd. 

VuLO. Bihy Muta~b(la. 

Burm. Many-fowered NyBantbes, 

See 5 Rumph. tab. 3a 6 H. M. teds, 50. 

The bloflbms of this variety are extremely 
fragrant. Zambak (fo the Word fhould be 
written) is a flower to which BerJUm and Arabwm 
poeta ficquently allude. 

5. Mallica ; 

3yn. TnnaJ&lya^ MalR^ Bb&padiy Satabblru^ 
VuLO. Disi-bild^ 

Linn, Wavy-leaved Nyctantres. 
jBspiy globular, Ample, one-celled, Seed laig^ 
Angle, globular. 

According to Rhbedb, the BrSbmeiu in the 
weft of Ardw diftinguifh this flower by the word 
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Cajlurt\ or mujk, on account of its very rich 
odour.. 

6. Asp’hoTa j 
Syn. Vanamaltt, 

VuLG. Banmallica. 

Linn. Narrow-leaved Nyctanthes. 

The Indians confider this as a variety of the 
fimner fpecies ; and the flowers are nearly alike. 
Obtuft-leaived would have been a better fpecifick 
name: the petalst indeed, are comparatively 
narrow, but not the leaves. This charming 
flower grows wild in the forefts ; whence it was 
called Vanajdti by the Brahmens, who affifted 
Rheeoe; but the ydti, ot Mdlati, belongs, 1 
believe, to the next genus, 
y. Ma'lati ; 

Stn. Sumand, Jati, 

V ULG. Mdht, ydti, Cbambdlu 
Linn. Great-flowered Jasmin. 

Buds blufliing; corol, molUy with purpUfii 
edges. Leaves feathered with an odd pne ; 
two or three of the terminal leaflets generally 
confluent. 

Though Mdlati and yatioxt fynonymous, yet 
fome of the native gardeners diftinguiih them ; 
and it is the Jati only, that I have examined. 
CoMMELiNE had been informed, that the ya~ 
vans give the name of MdUtl to the Zambak, 
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which in Sanfcrit is called Navamallicdy and 
which, according to Rheede, is ufed by the 
Hindus in their facrifices ; but they make ofier- 
ings of moft odoriferous flowers, and paxticu* 
larly of the various Jafnims and Zambaks, 

8. Yut’hica': 

Syn. Mdgadbi^ Ganicdt Ambajhfbdy TuZhL 
Vo LG. yut * b}f yni , 

Linn. Azorick Jasmin. 

Leaves oppofite, three*d. Brancblets crofs-anned. 
Umbels three-flowered. Corols white, very fra- 
grant. TYit ydlow Yuf blcd^ bj idit Hmdus, 
is called Hlmapujhpicdf or golden~Jhwered i 
but I have never feen it, and it may be of a 
different fpecies. 

9. Amlica^: 

Syn. Tintidly Cbincbd. 

VuLG. Tintiri'j Tamri^lbrndi^ or Indian Date« 
Linn. Tamarindus, 

The flowers of the Tamarind are> fo exqui* 
fitely beautiful, the fruit fo falubrious, when an 
acid fherbet is required, the leaves fo elegantly 
formed and arranged, and the whole tree fo 
magnificent, 'than I could not refrain from giving 
a place in this feries to a plant already well 
known : in all the flowers, however, that .1 have 
examined, the coalition of the flamens iqypeared 
fo invariably, that the Tamarind ihould be le- 
tnoyed^ 1 think, to the Jxteetab clafr ; and it 
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were to be wiihed, that fo barbarous a word as 
TMtarinduSt corrupted from an Arabick phrafe 
abfurd in itfelf, iince the plant has no fort of 
relemblance to a date-tree, cobld without incon- 
venience be rejeded, and its genuine Indian 
appellation admitted in its room, 
lo. Sara ; or Arrow^cane, 

Syn. Gundra^ or Playful j Tijanaca^ or Acute, 
VutG, Ser^ Serberi, 

Linn. Spontaneous Saccharum. 

Cal. Glume two-valved ; valves^ oblong- 
lanced, pointed, fubequal, girt with lilky di- 
verging hairs, exquihtely foft and delicate, 
qnore than twice as long as the flower. 

Cor. One-valved, acute, fringed. 

Stam. Filaments three, capillary ; Anthers, 
oblong, incumbent, 

PiST. Germs very minute, Jlyles two, thread- 
form. Stigmas feathery. 

Flowers on a very large terminal panicle, more 
than two feet long, in the plant before me, 
and one foot acrofs in the broadeft part ; con- 
lifting of numerous compound fpikes, divided 
into jpikelets, each on a capillary jointed 
rachis, at the joints of which are the flowerets 
alternately fefllle and pedicelled. Common, 
peduncle many-furrowed, with reddilh joints. 
Vahselet nf the corol purple or light red ; 
ftamens and piftils ruddy ; Jligmas, purple ] 
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pedicles* of a reddilh tint ; findy ctmtrafted 
with the long (livery beard of the calyx. 
Leaves very long, ftriated, minutely fawed'; 
teeth upwards; keel fmooth white* within ; 
(heathing the culm; the mouths of thp 
(heaths thick, fet with white hairs. Culm 
above twenty feet high ; very fmooth, round 
and light ; more clofely jointed and woody 
near the root* which is thick and fibrous ; it 
grows in large clumps, like the Venn. This 
beautiful and fuperb gra(s is highly celebrated 
in the Purdnas^ the Indian God of War, hav- 
ing been bom in a grove of it, which burft 
into a flame; and the gods gave notice of his 
birth to the nymph of the • Pleiads, who 
defcended and fuckled the child* thence 
named Cdrticiya, The Cdfd, vulgarly Casia, 
has a (horter culm, leaves much narrower, 
longer and thicker hsurs, but a fmaller pani- 
cle, lefs compounded, without the purplUh 
tints of the Sara : it is often defcribed with 
prsufe by the Hindu poets* for the whiteneis 
of its bloflS^ms, which give a large plain, at 
ibme <fiftance, the appearance of a broad 
Both plants are extremely ufeful to 
the Indians, who harden the intemodal parts 
of the culms* and cut them into implements 
for wri^g on thdr poliihed paper. Fiom 
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die or culm, of the Sara was made 

the maunji, or holy thread, ordained by 
Mznv to form the (acerdotal ^rdle, in pre- 
ference even to the Cusa^dSa, 

II. Du'rva : 

Syn. Sataparvica, Sabafrannryhy Bhdrgavi^ 
Rudrdj Anantd, 

VuLG. D&b, 

Koen. Agrostis Linearis. 

Nothing elTential can be added to the mere 
botanical defcription of this moft beautiful grafs ; 
'which Van Rheede has exhibited in a coarfe 
delineation of its leaves only, under the bar- 
barous appellation of Belicaraga: its flowers, 
in their perfe^ ftate, are among the lovelieft 
objeAs in the vegetable world, and appear, 
through a lens, like minute rubies and emeralds 
in conftant motion from the leaft breath of air. 
It is thefweeteft and moft nutritious pafturte for 
cattle ; and its ufefulnefs added to its beauty 
induced the HindiiSy in their earlieft ages, to 
believe, that it was the manOon of a bene- 
volent nymph. Even the Vdda celebrates it; as 
itlthe following text of the At'barvana: **Afay 
Durva^ which rofe from the water of life, 
^*‘wfa!di has a hundred roots and a hundred 
ftems, efikee a hundred of my fins and pro- 
** long my exiftence on earth for a hundred 
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** yean !*’ The plate was engraved from a draw- 
ing in Dr. Roxburgh’s valuable colledioa of 
Indian gralTes. 

12. Cus'A; orCus'HA: 

Sym. Cut' hay Darbbay Pawtra. 

VuLG. Cujha. 

Koen. Poa Cynojitroides. 

Having never feen this moft celebrated grafs 
in a Rate of perfeA inflorefcence, 1 clafs it ac- 
cording to the .information, which Dr. Rox- 
burgh has been fo kind as to fend me : the 
leaves are very long, with margins acutely fawed 
downwards but fmooth on other parts, even on 
the keels, and with long points, of which the 
extreme acutenefs was proverbial among the 
old Hindu^. Every law-book, and almoft every 
poem,' in Sanjerit contains frequent allufions to 
the holinefs of this plant ; and, in the fourth 
Viday we have the following addrels to it at the 
clofe of a terrible incantation : * Thee, O Dari» 

* bay the learned proclaim a divinity not fubjeft 

* to age.or death ; thee they call the armour of 

* Indra, the preierver of regions, the deftroyer 

* of enenues ; a gem that gives increafe to the 
^ field. At the time, when the ocean refounded, 

* when rile clouds murmured and lightnings 

* flafhed, then was Darbba produced, pure as a 

* drop of fine gold.* Some of the leaves taper 
to a moft acute, evanefeent point ; whence the 
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Pmt^ts often (ay of a very (haip-minded man, 

diat his intelledte are acute as the fomt of a 

Cuia leaf. 

13. Bandhu'ca: 

Stn. RaSiaca^ Bandbujhaca, 

Yvlo, Bandhit\ Ranjan. 

Linn. Scarlet Ixora. 

Cal. Perianth four-parted, permanent; dt- 
nnfiottSy coloured, eredt, acute. 

Cor. One-petaled, funnel-form. Tube, cy- 
lindrick, very long, (lender, fomewhat curved. 
Border four-parted; divifons, egged, acute, 
defleded. 

St AM. Filaments foui^ above the throat very 
(hort, incurved. Anthers oblong, deprefled. 

PiST. Germ roundiih, oblate beneath. Style^ 
threadform, long as the tube. Stigma two- 
cleft, juft above the throat ; dmjions^ exter- 
nally curved. 

Frr. 

Seeds : 

Flowers bright crimfon-fcarlet, umbel-fafct- 
cled. Leaves oval, crofs-paired, half-ftem- 
claiping, pointed ; pale below, dark green 
above, leathery, clothing the whole plant. 
Stipules between the oppdfite leaves, ered^ 
linear. Stem ruftet, channelled. 

The Batsdica^ticmec is often mendoned by 

the beft Jstdian poets; but the Pandits are 
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^rangely divided ill opinion concerning the 
plants which the ancients knew by that. 
Ha'oh a'ca'nt brought me, as the famed Band- 
bitca^ ibme flowers of the Doubtful Papaver ; 
and his younger brother Ramacant pro- 
duced on the following day the Scarlet Ixoka^ 
with a beautiful couplet in which it is named 

Bandhbca: foon after, Servo'ru fliowed me a 

/• 

book, in which it is faid to have the vulgar 
name Doflariyot or Meridian t but by that 
Hindujldni name, the Mujelmans in fome diftridts 
mean the Scarlet PENTAPETESj and^ in others# 
the Scarlet Hibiscus, which the Hindus call 
Siryamdnit or Gem of t^e Sun. The laft-men- 
tioned plant is the Siafmin of Rkeede, which 
LiNNJEVSf through mere inadvertence^ has con- 
founded with the Scarlet Ventapetes, defcribed 
in the ffty-Jixtb plate of the fame volume^ I 
cannot refrain from adding, that no Indian god 
wsa ever named Ixora; and that liu'arog 
which is, indeed, a title of Siva, would be a 
very improper appellation of a plant, which has 
already a clallical name. 

14. Caknicara .. 

Sykt. Drntmdtpala, Per ^yadha. 

VuLG. Cdncrd; CeU* baebaimpd. 

Link. Indian Pavstta. 

It is wonderful# that the Pandits of this pro^ 
vince, both priefts and phy(ician«, are unable to 

VOL. III. o 
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bring me the dower, which Ca'lisa'sa men 
dons by the name of Camicira, and celebrated 
as aflame of the woods: the lovely Pavetta^ 
which botanifts have fuiHciently defcribed, is 
called by the Bengal peafants Cdncrd^ which I 
ihould conclude to be a corruption of the San- 
fcrit word, if a comment on the Antarac6jh had 
not exhibited the vulgar name Cafba-cbampd; 
which railes a doubt, and almoA inclinea me to 
believe, that the Carnicdra is one of the many 
flowers, which the natives of this country impro* 
perly called wild Cbampacs. 

15. Ma'shandari': 

VuLG. Mafandari in Bengal; and Baflra in 
Hindufldn. 

Lihm. American Callicarpus ; yet a native 
of faoa ? 

Cal. Periantb one-leaved, four-parted; 
fions pointed, ere^ 

Cor. One-petaled, funnei-form ; border four- 
deft. 

Stam. Filaments four, thread-form, coloured, 
l<mger than the corol. Antbers roundilh; 
incumbent. 

Pi*T. Germ above, egged. Style thread-form, 
cdoi^, longer than the fiamens. 
fluckilh, gaping. 

Per. 
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Flowers minutej bright lilack, or light purple, 
extremely bdiutifiil. Panicles axillary one to 
each leaf, tWO>forked, very (hort in compa- 
rifon of the leaves, downy. Brails awled, 
oppotite, placed at each fork of the panicle. 
Leaves oppoHte, pe«-ioled, very long, egged, 
veined, pointed, obtufely-notched^, bright green 
and foft above, pale and downy beneath. 
Branches and petiols hoary with down. Shridt, 
ti<dth flexible branches; growing wild near 
Calcutta : its root has medicinal virtues, and 
cureSj they say, a cutaneous diforder called 
mijba^ whence the plant has its name. Though 
the leaves be not fawed, yet I dare not pro-, 
nounce the Jpecies to be new. See a note on 
the Hoary Callioarpus, 5 Rbtz. Pt^cic* 
p. j. n* 19. 
t6. Shinoa'ta : 

Syn. S'rlngdtaca, 

VvLO. Singbdra, 

Link. IHoadng TraPa. 

I can add nothing to what has been written 
on tins remarkable water-plant; but as the ancient 
Hindus were fo fond of its nut (from the beml 
of whJidi, they gave a name to the plant kfelf), 
that diey placed it among their lunar conftella- 
tions, it may certidnly daim a jdace in a feriat 
of Lnddan vegetables. 

17. C 0 ANDAMA 3 


O 2 
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Sym. Gandhqfdra, Malayaja^ Bbadras‘r\, 
VuLO. Chandan, Sandal^ Sanders, 

Linn. True Santalum; more properly San^ 
dalum.' 

Seed large, globular, fmooth. 

Having received from Colonel Fullarton 
many feeds of this exquifite plant, which he 
had found in the thickets of Midnapdr^ I had a 
fanguine hope of being able to defcribe its 
flowers, of which Rumphius could procure no 
account, and concerning which there is a Angular 
difference between Linn.£Us and Burman the 
younger, though they both cite the fame authors, 
and each refers to the works of the other ; but 
the feeds have never germinated in my garden, 
and the Cbandan only claims a place in the pre- 
fent feries, from the deferved celebrity of its 
fragrant wood, and the perpetual mention of it 
in the moft ancient books of the Hindus^ who 
conflantly defcribe the beil fort of it as flourilh- 
ing on the mountains of Malaya, An elegant 
Sanferit ftanza, of which the follo\ring Verfion 
is literally cxa£l, alludes to the popular belief, 
that the Venus^ or bambus^ as they are vulgarly 
called, often take fire by the violence of their 
collifion, and is adCi'eifed, under the allegory of 
a fandaUtree to a virtuous man dwelling in a 
town inhabited by contending fadf ions : ** iPe- 
“ light of the world, beloved Chandana, ftay 
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no longef ib this foreft, which is ovcrfpread 
*** with ri^d pemidous Vans' a:, whofe hearts 
are unfound; and who, being themfelves con* 
founded in the fcorching (beam of flames 
" kindled by their-mutual attrition, will confume 
** not their own families merely, but this whole 
wood.** The original word Jurvans'a has a 
double fenfe, meaning both a dangerous bambu^ 
and a man with a mifchievous offspring. Three 
other fpecies or varieties of Cbandan are menr 
tioned in the Amarac6jha^ by the names Tmla^ 
parnica^ G6HrJha^ and Hericbandana: the red 
fandal (of which 1 can ^ve no defcription) is 
named Cuchandana firom its inferior quality, 
Ranjana and Ra&a from its colour, and "XUa^ 
farni or Patr&ngaisQisSi. the form of its leaves. 
i8. Cumuoa; 

Syn. Cairava, 

VuLG. Ghsun-chu. 

Rheeoe : Xsjeroea Cit Ambel. 1 1 H. M. t. 29. 
Linn. Meniantnes? 

Cal. Five>parted, longer than the tube of the 
corol, expanding, permanent ; divifions^ awled. 
Cor. One-petaled. Tube^ rather belled ; bor- 
der five-parted ; dlvifions oblong, wavy on the 
mar^n ; a lon^tudinal wing or foldlet iif the 
middle of each. The mouth and whole inte* 
jrior part of the cOrol ihaggy. 
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3 tam. Filanmts five^ awled, ered ; Antbert 
twin, converging ; five, alternate, fhorter, 
fterile. 

PiST. Germ egged, very large in proportion ; 
^rt at its bafe with five roundiih glands. 
Styk ytxj Ihort, if any. Stigma headed. 

Per. Capfule four-celled, many-feeded. 

Seeds round, comprefled, minute, appearing 
rough, with fmall dots 6r points. 

Leaves hearted, fubtargeted, bright green on 
one fide, dark ruflet on the other. Flowers 
umbel fafcicled, placed on the ftem, juft below 
the leaf. Glands and Tube of the corol yellow ; 
border white ; both of the moft exquilite tex- 
ture : Cumuduy or. Delight of the Water, feems 
a general name for beautiful aquatick floVrers ; 
and among them, according to Van Rheede, 
for the Indian Meniantbes\ which this in 
part refembles. The dhnjhjis of the corol 
may be called tbree-winged : they look as if 
covered with filver froft. 

19. Chitraca: 

SvN. PdfFin^ Vabniy and all other names of 
Firey 

VuLO. Ghstay Chitiy Cbitrd. 

Linn. Plumbago of Sllbn, 

Cal. Feriantb one-leaved, egg-oblong, tubu- 
lar, five-ftded j rugged, intcrfperfed with mi- 
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nute pedicelled ^ands, exuding tranfparent 
glutinous droplets; ered, clofely embracing 
the tube of the corol; m9utb five-toothed; 
bafe protubeilUit ^th the valves of the nec- 
tary. 

Cor. One-petaled, funnel-form, ^ube five- 
angled, rather incurved, than the calyx. 
Border five-parted, expanding. Divifions in- 
verfe, egg-oblong, pointed, fomewhat keeled. 

Ne^ary five-valved, pointed,, minute, including 
the germ. 

Stam. Filaments five, thread-form, inferted 
on the valvelets of the nedary, as long as the 
tube of the corol. Anthers oblong, oblique. 

PisT. Germ egged, very fmall ; at firft, when 
cleared of the nedliary, fmooth ; but afliiming, 
as it fwells, five angles. Style columnar, as 
long as the ftamens. Stigma five-parted^ 
flender. 

Per. None, unlefs we give that name to the 
five-angled coat of the feed. 

Seed one. oblong, obfeurely five-fided, inclofed 
in a coat. 

Racemes vifeid, leafy. Calyx light green. Corol 
milkwhite. Anthers purple, feen through 
the pellucid tube. Leaves alternate, egged, 
fmooth, pointed, half fheathing, partly waved, 
partly entire; floral leaves^ fimilar, minute. 
Stem flexible (climbing), many-angled, joined 
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at the rife of the leaves. Root cauftickj 
vrhence the name and the like. 

traca means attraSling the mind; and any of 
the Indian names would be preferable to 
Plumbago, or Leadwort. 'The fpecies here 
deferibed, feems moft to refemble that of Sei~ 
Ian j the rofy Plumbago is lefs common here ; 
the joints of its ftems are red ; the braSls 
three ’dy egged, equal pointed, coloured. 

20. Ca’malata'; 

SvN. Surya-ednti, or SunJljine, ii. H, M. 
/. 6o. 

VuLG, Cdm-latd^ IJhk-pkbab, 

Linn. Ipomoea Sluamoclit, 

The plant before us is the moft beautiful of 
its order, both' in the colour and form of its 
leaves and flowers ; its elegant bloflbms are 
celejiial rofy red^ love's proper bue, and have 
juftly procured it the name of Cdmalatd, or 
Love's Creeper, from which I Ihould have 
thought ^amoclit a corruption, if there were 
not fome reafon to fuppofe it an American word : 
Cdmalatd may alfo mean a mythological plant, 
by which all defres are granted to fuch as inha- 
bit the heavcq of Inora ; and, if ever flower 
was vsortby of paradife, it is our charming Ipo^- 
moea. Many fpecies of this genus, and of its 
near ally the Convolvulus, grow wild in out 
Indian provinces, fome fpreading a purple light 
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over the hedges, fome fnowwbite with a delicate 
fragrance; and one breathing after funfet the 
odour of cloves; but the two genera are fo 
blended by playful nature, that very frequently 
they are undillinguilhable by the corols and 
ftigmas : for inftance. the Mundavalli^ or Beau- 
tiful Climber^ of Rheede (of which I have 
often watched the large fpiral buds, and feen 
them burft into full bloom) is called Ipomoea by 
LiNNiEUS, and Convolvulus (according to the 
Supplement) by Ka:NiNG ; and it feems a lhade 
between both. The divihons of the perianth 
are egg-oblong, pointed ; free above, intricated 
below ; its corol and tube^ thofe of an Ipomoea ; 
its filaments of different lengths, with anthers 
arrowed, jointed above the barbs, furrowed, half- 
incumbent ; the fiigmasy two globular heads, 
each globe an aggregate of minute roundifh 
tubercles ; the Jtem not quite fmooth, but here 
and there bearing a few fmall prickles; the 
very large corol exquifitely whitfe, with greenilh 
ribs, that feem to ad as mufcles in expanding 
the contorted bud; its odour in the evening 
very agreeable ; lefs ftrong than the primrofe 
and lefs faint than the Kly. The clove-fcented 
creeper, which blows in my garden at. a feafon 
and hour, when I cannot examine it accurately, 
feems of the fame genus, if not of th? lame 
fpecies, with the Mundavalli. 
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botanical observations 


21. Cadamba: 

Sym. Nipay Priyaca, Haliptya, 

VuLO. Cadamb, Cadam, 

Linn* Oriental Piaucka. 

To the botanical defcription of this plant 1 
can add nothing, except that I always obferved 
a minute live-parted calyx to each floret, and 
that the Uaves are oblong, acute, oppolite, and 
tranfverfely nerved. It is one of the moft 
elegant among Indian trees in the opinion of 
all who have feen it, and one of the holieft 
among them in the opinion of the Hindus: the 
poet Ca'lipa's alludes to it by the name of 
H)pa i and it may juftly be celebrated among 
the beauties of fummer, when the multitude of 
aggregate flowers, each conlilling of a common 
receptacle perfectly globular and covered uni- 
formly with gold-coloured florets, from which the 
white thread-form Jlyles confpicuouily emerge, 
exhibits a rich and lingular appearance on the 
branchy trees decked with foliage charmingly 
verdant. The flowers have an odour, very 
agreeable in the open air, which the ancient 
Indians compared to the fcent of new wine^ 
and hence they call the plant Halipriya^ or 
belwed by Halin, that is, by the third Ha'ma, 
who was evidently the Bacchus of India. 

22. Ganoi'ra : 

Syn. Samajbt'bildy Ijvcammbbantdca^ 
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VvLO. LorM.ibMt\ Ins I Sulatiyh. 

Linn. Solanitm. Uittht Ver&afcttmAexvcA} 

Cal. Perianth one-leaved, cup-form or belled ? 
Gbfcurely five-cleft, downy, pale, fi-ofted, per* 
manent. Divifions egged, ered, pointed, very 
villous. 

Cob. One-petded, Tube very Ihoit. Border 
five-parted. Divifions oblong, pointed, ex- 
panding, villous. 

Stam. Filaments five, moft Ihort, in the 
mouth of the tube. Anthers oblong, fur- 
rowed, converging, nearly poalefcent, with 
two large pores gaping above. 

PiST. Germ roundifii, villous. Style thread- 
form, much longer than the ftamens. Stig-. 
ma obtufe-headed. 

Per. Berry roundilh, dotted above, hoary, 
divided into cells by a fleihy receptacle with 
two, or three, wings, 

Seeds very many, roundilh, compreifed, neft- 
ling. 

Leaves alternate, egg^blong, pointed, rather 
wavy on the maigin, delicately fringed with 
down; darker and ver^ foft above, paler 
below with protuberant veins, downy on both 
fides, moftly decurrent on the long hoary 
petiols. 

Stem Ihrjbby, fcabrous with tubercles, unarm- 
ed. Flowers uinbel-fafcicled. Carols wlcAe. 
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Anther^ yellow. Peduncles and pedicels hoaiy 
with deciduous froft. 

This plant is believed to contain a quantity 
of lavana^ or falt^ which makes it ufeful as a 
manure; but the lingle word Bbantdca, vul- 
garly Blant^ means the Clerodendrum^ which 
(without being unfortunate') beautifies our Indian 
fields and hedges with its very black berry in 
the centre of a bright-red, expanding, perma- 
nent calyx. The charming little bird Chatrdca^ 
commonly called Chattdrya or Tuntuni, forms 
its wonderful neft with a leaf of this downy 
Solanunty which it fews with the filk-cotton of 
the Seven-Cleaved Bombax, by the help of its 
delicate, but Iharp, bill : that lovely bird is well 
known by the Linnean appellation of Mota- 
ciLLA Sartoria, properly Sartrixy but the 
figures of it, that have been publiihed, give no 
idea of its engaging and exquifite beauty, 

23, Samudraca: 

Syn., Hhotafamudra, 

Vo LG. Dbol-famudr. 

Linn. Aquilicia\ but a new fpecies. 

Cal. Periant b one-leaved, funnel-lhaped, five- 
toothed, fliort, the teeth clofely prefiing the 
corol; permanent. 

CoR. Petals five, egg-oblong, feflile, greeniih ; 
acute, curved inwards with a fmall angled 
concave appendage. 'Ne&ary tubular, fleOiy, 
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five-parted, yellowifli; dhijknsy egg-oblong, 
doubled, comprefled like minute bags with 
inverted mouths ; enclofing the germ, 

Stam. Filaments five, finooth and convex ex- 
ternally, bent into the top of the ne6tary, be- 
tween the divifions or fcales, and comprefiing 
it into a globular figure. Anthers arrowed ; 
the points hidden within the neftary, fur- 
rounding the Jiignta ; the barbs without, in 
the form of a ftar. 

PisT. Grmroundilh. /S/y/f cylindrick. Stigma 
obtufe. 

Per. Berry roundifii, flattened, naveled, Idn- 
gitudinally furrowed, moftly five-cellcd. 

Seeds folitary, three-fided, externally convex. 
Cymes moftly three-parted. Stem deeply chan- 
neled, jointed, two-forked. Peduncles alfo 
jointed and channeled. FruSlidcation burft- 
ing laterally, where the ftem fends forth a 
petiol. Berries black, watry. Leaves alter- 
nate, except one terminal pair; hearted, 
pointed, toothed ; twelve or fourteen of the 
teeth {hooting into lobes ; above, dark green ; 
below, pale, ribbed with procelTes from tlie 
petiol, and reticulated with protuberant veins ; 
the full-grown leaves, above two feet loqg 
from the apex, and nearly as broad toward 
the bafe ; many of them rather taigetted : 
this new ^ecies may be called large-leaved^ 
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or AquiLiciA Samudracai The ^)ede8 
fcribed by the younger Bitrman, under the 
name of the Indian Staphylea, is not un<< 
common at Crijbna-nagar } ^hete the pea** 
fants call it Cdcajdngbd^ or Crow* s foot : if 
they are ccvrect, we hare erroneoufly hip- 
pofed the Cdiag of the modern Bengalefe to 
be the Cdcdngi of the ancient Hindus* It 
muft not be omitted, that the item of the 
AquiHcia Sambucina is alfo channeled, but 
that its fruBification differs in many refpedta 
from the deferiptions of Burman and Lin- 
N£us ; though there can be no doubt as to 
the identity of the genus. 

34. So'mara'ji : 

Syn. Aialguja, Suballi, Sdmaballicd,. Cdla- 
rnijm, Crljbndphald, Vdcuchi, Fdgujh PdtU 
fhain. 

VuLO. Sdmrdjy Bacuebi* 

Linn. F^^r/dPcBDERiA. 

rhe charadler as in LiMNiSUS, wiA few YariA* 
tions. Calyx incurved. Corol very ihaggy 
within. Style two>cleft, pubelcent ; £vifions 
contorted. Stem climbing, fmooth. Leaves 
oppolite, long-petioled ; the lower ones ol>« 
long, hearted ; the higher, egg>oblong; vdn- 
ed, with a wavy, margin. Panicles axillary 
(except the higheft), crofs-armed. P lowers 
beautiful to the light, crimfon, with milk* 
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white edges, reCembling the Dianthus vul- 
garl/ called Sweet William^ but refembling it 
only in form and colours ; almoft fcentlefs to 
thofe who are very neai it, but diffufing to a 
diftance a rank odour of carrion. All the 
peafants at Crijhna-nagar called this plant 
Somrdj ; but my own fervants, and a family 

, of Brdhmens from Tribrni, gave that name to 
a very different plant, of the nineteenth clafs, 
which I took, on a curfory infpedion, for a 
Prenanthes. 

25. Sya'ma' : 

fivN. Gdpl, Sdrivd, Ananta, Utpalafdrka, Go- 
fd, Gopdlicd, Gdpavalli. 

VuLO. Sydmd-Iatd, 

Rhbed£ : in Malabar letters, Puppdl-valD. 

Cal. Perianth, one-leaved, five-toothed, ereCt, 
minute, permanent. 

Cor. One-petaled, falver-form. Tube, itfelf 
cylindrick, but protuberant in the middle 
with the germ and anthers ; throat very vil- 
lous. five-parted ; very long, 

lance-linear, Ipirally contorted, fringed, clofed, 
concealing the fhiftification. 

St AM. Filaments, if any, very ihort. Anthers, 
fi^e, awled, eredi, converging at the top. 

P18T. Germ above, pedicelled, ipheroidal, girt 
with a ne 3 areous ring. Style threadform, 
rather awled. Stigma fimple. 
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Peb. Cap/u/e oae-cclledi one*feeded, roundifh^ 
hifpid. 

Seed oval, very minute, glofly. 

Flowers raceme-panicled, greenifli-white, very 
fmail, fcented like thofe of the hawthorn, hut 
far fweeter ; and thence the Portuguefe called 
them honey-JlouDers, 

PedunhUs axillary, fuflbt; pedicels many-flow^ 
ered. Brancblets milky. Leaves oppofite, 
Iance>oval, pointed at both ends,, moll entire 
veined; above dark green ; below, pale. 5//- 
pules linear, axillary, adhering. Stem climb* 
ing, round, of ' a ruflct hue, rimmed at the 
infertion of the Ihort petiole. 

The ripe fruit of this elegant climber, which 
Ca'lida's mentions in his poem of the See^ons^ 
has been feeh by me only in a very dry date \ 
but it feemed that the hifpid appearance of the 
capfulesy or berries^ which in a inicrofcope looked 
exddly like the binrs in Van Rheedx*^s en- 
graving, was caufed by the hardened calyxea 
and fringe of the permanent corols ; iket feeds vsx 
each bunr were i^umerous and like black ihiidng 
iand ; for no (ingle pericarp could be difengag 
ed from it, and it Is defcribed 2a one-Jeeded 
meiely fr om an infpe£tion of the differed germ. 
Before I had fccn the fruity I thought the Syoma 
very nearly conneded with the Shrubby Apo- 
CYNUM, which it refembles in the letnsesy and ia 
parts of the corot. 
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Five of the Sanscrit names are (buiig toge* 
ther, by the author of the Amaracdjh^ in the 
following verfe; 

G(^ sydmi s'arivd fyddanantdtpata fartvd : 
and hb commentator obfeitves, that the iaH 
name was given to the Sdrtvd from the refem- 
blante c^ its powers to thofe of the Vtpdla, 
which I die^ conclude to be a Meniantbes $ 
/efjpec|ally as it is always delcribed atnong the 
Indian water-plants. The Other fynonymOus 
words are taken from Va'chaspati. 

26. A viGNA, or 

Syn. Crijhnapdcap' hala^. Sujhinast CataMar* 
daca, 

VuLG. Cardndd or Caraundd in two dldiona- 
ries; in one, P&mamald. 

LikN. tiARissA Carandat. 

Cal. Perianth fiv^-cleft, acUte, very fmall, 
coloured, perlilient. 

Cor. ^ne-petaled,' funnel-form. Tube Icmg- 
ilh; throat fwoln by the inclofed anthers. 
Border five-parted ; dhijions oblong ; one 
fide of each embracing, the next. 

Stam. Filaments five, extremely ihort* An^ 
tbtrsy oblong, eredl 

Pi ST. Germ above, roundUh. Style threa.-- 
fbrm, ihort, clubbed. Stigma narrower, po* 
b^ent.. 

'Per. Berry, ellipto'idal, two-celled. 

VOt. III. H 
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Seeds ai lealt feVen, oval, compreded, 

ed. Plowers milkwhite, jafmin-iike. Fruit 
beautiful in form and colour, finely (haded 
vrith dirpune and white ; ‘ agreeably acid. 
Branches (i||70-forked. Leaves oppolite, fiio'rt- 
petioled, elliptick, obtufe, moft entire, fmooth ; 
fbme /mail leaves roundilh, inverfe-hearted. 
Thorns axillary, oppofite, expanding ; points^ 
bright red. Peduncles twin, fiibterminal, 
three'-flowered ; pedicels^ equal. The whole 
plant, even the fruit, milky. We have both 
fpecies of Carijfa in this province ; but they 
melt, fqarce difting^ifhably, into each other. 
The Pandits have always brought me this ele- 
gant plant, as the Carcandbu mentioned by Jay a- 
DE'v A ; but, judging only by the fhape and tafte 
of the fruit, they feem to confound it with the 
Rhamnus yujuba\ and the confufion is in- 
creafed by the obfcurity of the following paflage 
in their bed vocabulary; 

Carcandbti^ vadari^ c6li\ colam^ cuvala pPinili^ 

Sauviram, vadaraniy gbinta ^ — — — — . 

All agree, that the neuter words mean fruits 
only ; but fome infift, that the Gbdntd is a dif^ 
tin£i; plant thus defcribed in an ancient v«rfe : 
* The gbontdy called alfo gopapbontd, i« a tree 
*. fhaped like the Fadari, with a very ttnalf 
‘ firuit, growing only in forefts.’ For the gbtntdp 
here known by the name of S/bdcul^ niyftf • 
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vants brought me a Rh amnus with leaves alter> 
nate egg-oblong, three-nerved, obfcurely fawed, 
paler beneath, and mofl: beautifully veined ; 
fiwal young leaves crowded, very long, linear ; 
prickles often folitary, fometimes pured, one 
ftraight, one curved; a fmall globular drupet 
quite black, with a one-celled mt : the flowers 
I never law perfedl ; but it feems the mneteentb 
Ipecies of Linn^us., We have many fpecies 
of Rbamnus in our woods and hedges; fome 
like the Alaternust polygamous by male and 
hermaphrodite flowers ; others, diftinguilhed by 
v^ous forms and politions of the prickles and 
lessves ; but the common Badart or Baiar^ is the 
yujube-txte defcribed by Riieede; and by 
Rumphius called Indian Apple-tree. Its Per- 
fian name is Conor ^ by which it is mentioned 
in the letters of Pietro della Valle, who 
takes notice of the foapy froth procured from its 
leaves; whence it has in Sanfcrit the epithet 
fbimla^ or frothy. To the plant the Arabs 
^ve the name of Sidr^ and to its fruit, tj^at of 
Nednk ; ^om which, perhaps, Napeca has been 
eojrupted. 

27. Caravi'ra : 

Sym. .PratibdfOf Sataprdfa, Chari d^*^, Hava- 
mdraca* 

Ljkn. Nerivm Olea ^ dtr , and other fpeeles. 

Canitt Carbir, 
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A plant fo well know^ would not have Been 
io/erted in this place, if it had not been thought 
proper to take notice of the remarkable epithet 
bayamaraca^ or borfe-killer ; which arole from 
an opinion ftill preferved among the Hindus.^ 
that a horfe, unwarily eating the leaves of the 
Neriunty can hardly efcape death : moft of t^ 
Ipecies, elpecially their roots, have ftrong medi- 
cinal, but probably narcotick, powers. The 
blue-dying Nerium grows in woods at a little 
diftance from my garden ; and the Hindu pea- 
fants, who brought it me, called it M/, or blue\ 
a proof, that its quality was known to them, as 
it probably was to their anceftors from time 
immemorial. 

28. Srptaperna, or feven-leaved: 

Syn. Vifdla-twachy Sdradly ViJhama-cK bada. 
VuLG. Cb'bitavanly Cb’bdtydn, Cb'bdtiny Cb*- 
bdton. 

Linn, School 

Cal. Perianth five-parted, fub-acute, fmall, 
villous, permanent ; clofing round the germ, 
immediately on the removal of the tube. 

Cor. Onc-petaled, funnel-form. Tube cylin- 
drick below, prominent above vdth enclofed 
anthers, very villous in the throat. Border 
five-parted, fliorter than the tube; dhijions 
inverfe-egged, obtufe, oblique, refiedled, wav^ 
cd on the margin. NeSfary^ a circular imdi* 
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vided coronet, or rim, terminating the tube, 
with a fhort ere& villous edge. 

Stam. FUaments five, cylindrick, very ihort, 
in the throat of the tube. Anthers heart- 
arrowed, cleft, pointed, forming a liar, yifible 
through the mouth of the tube, with points 
diverging. 

PiST. Germ above roundilh-egged, very vil- 
lous, fcarce extricable from the calyx enclof- 
ing and grafping it. Style cylindrick, as long 
as the tube. Stigma two-parted, with parts 
diverging, placed on an irregular orblet. 

Pe r . Follicles two, linear, very long, one-valvcd. 
Seeds numerous, oblong, comprefled with illky 
pappus, pencilled at both ends. 

Note. 

The whole plant, milky. Stem dotted with 
minute whitilh tubercles. Leaves mollly feven- 
cd in verticils at ihort diftances, very foft, oblong 
inverfe-egged, fome pointed, fome obtufe, fome 
end-nicked; fome entire, fome rather fcallopped; 
with many tranfverfe parallel veins on each fide 
of the axis ; rich dark green above, diluted 
below. Petiols furrowed above, finooth and 
convex beneath, elongated into a ilrong protu- 
berant nerve continually diminiihing and evane& 
cent at the apex. Stipules above, ered, acute, 
let in a coronet round the ftem ; the verticils of 
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the leaves anfwering to the definition of fronds. 
Flowers rather finaJJ, greeniih white, with a 
particular odour Je/s plea/ant than that of 
elder-fiowers. Peduncles terminal with two 
verticils pedicelled umbel- wife, but horizontal. 
Pedicels fix, he^d, many-flowered; higheft 
verticils fimilar to thofe heads, more crowded. 
Tree very large, when full-grown; light and 
elegant, when yopng. This plant fo greatly 
refembles the Pala of Van Rh'eedb (which'has 
more of thi Nertum than of the Tabemeemon-, 
tana) that I fufpedt the genus and fpecies to be 
the fame, with fome little variety; thiit authbr 
fays, that the Brdbmens call it Santenii, bat his 
Nagari letters, make it Savdnu^ and neither of 
the two words is to be found in Sanferit. With 
all due refpeO: for Plumier and Burman, I 
ihould call this plant Nerium Septaparna : it U 
the Pule of Rump HI us, who enumerates its 
various ufes at great length apd >rith great 
confidence. 

29. Arc a: 

Svii. Vafuca^ dtffhdta, Gondrbpa, Vicirana^ 
Manddra^ Arcaperpa\ anfi apv name.pf the 
Sun^ 

VuLG. Acand, Anc, 

LlNJij. Gig^ntick Asclepias. 
fleblanes with tworglanded,. compreflled, folds, 
iiiftead pf ajvled bornkU at the fummit ;, ^i? 
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rally eared at the bafe. Filaments twilted in 
the folds of the nedaries. Anthers flat, 
Kinooth, rather wedge-form. Styles near half 
an inch long, fubcylindrlck. Stigmas ex- 
panded. Flowers terminal and axillary um- 
bel-fafcicled ; amethyll-coloured with fome 
darker (hades of purple on the petals and 
. nedaries; the ftarred corpufcle, bright yel- 
low. Lectoes oppolite, heart-oblong, mollly 
inverfe-egged, fubtargeted, very rarely ftem- 
clafping, pointed, villous on both fides, hoary 
beneath with foft down j petiols very (hort, 
concave and bearded above ; with a thickilh 
conical Jlipule. The whole plant filled with 
cauftick milk. A vanety of this fpecies has 
exquidtely delicate milkwhite flowers ; it is 
named Alarca or Fratipafa^ and highly ef> 
teemed for its antifpafmodick powers. The 
Padmdrea^ which I have not feen, is faid to 
have fmajl crimfon corols; the individual 
plants, often examined by me, vary confider- 
ably in the forms of the leaves and the tops 
of the nedfary. 

30. Pichula: 

Syn. J'bivaca. 

VuLO. y'bau, 

Koen. JhdivA Tamabix? 

Flowers very (mail, whitilh, with a light purple 
dnge, crowded on a number of ^ikes, which 
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form all together a moft elegant panicle. 

generally bent, often ftraight, and uled 
anciently for arrows by the Perjianst who 
call the plant Gaz: the celebrated (haft of 
Isfendiya'r was formed of it, as I learned 
ftom Bahmsn, who firft (bowed it to me on 
a bank of the Ganges^ but alierted, that it ‘was 
common in Perjia, The hemes are extremely 
minute, felfile, moftly imbricated, Calyx and 
eorol as deferibed by Linnaeus; five fila- 
ments confiderably longer than the petal ; 
anthers Ipbed, furrowed; germ very finall; 
fiyle^ fcarce any ; Jligmas three, revolute, but, 
to my eyes, hardly feathered* 

Nothing can be more beautiful than the ap- 
pearance of this plant in flower during the rains 
on the banks of rivers, where it is commonly 
interwoven Vith a lovely twining Asclepias, 
of which the following defeription is, I hope, 
very exad : 

31. Duodhica; or Milkptant\ 
bYN. CJhirM^ Dugdbicd, 

VoLG. Kyiruiy Dudbt\ Dudb-latd, 

Linn, Efculent Periploca. 

Cal. One-leaved, fiverparteJ; dhij^ws 
acute, coloured, expanding. 

CoR One**petaled, falver?-f6rm, ftariilm; divi* 
fions five, egged, pointed^ ffing^ 
t^ef^ary double, on a five-deft bafe> gibbou« 
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between the clefts, protruded, and pointed 
above, furrounded with a bright green villous 
rim: exterior five-parted; dhijions egged, 
converging, attenuated into daggers; each 
concave externally, gibbous below the carity, 
which is two-parted and wrinkled within. 
Interior^ a five-parted corpufcle, lopped above, 
five-angled, furrounding the frudification. 
3 tam. Filaments fcarce any. Anthers five, 
roundilh, very minute, fet round the fummit 
of the lopped corpufcle. 

PiST. Germs two, egged, pointed, ered, inter- 
nally flat. Styles none, unlefs you fo call the 
points of the germs. Stigma, none but the 
interior neSlary, unlefs you confider that as a 
common Jligma. 

Per. Follicles two, oblong; in fome, pointed; 
in others, obtufe; inflated, one- valved ^ each 
containing a one vringed receptacle, 
fiEEos numerous, roundiih, comprefled, crowned 
with pappus. 

To each pair of leaves a peduncle moftly two- 
flowered, often with three, fometimes with five, 
flowers. Calyx reddifh. Corel white, elegantly 
marked with purple veins; fringe^ white, thick; 
antberSy black. Leaves linear-awled, pointed, 
oppofite, petioled with one llrong nerve ijli~ 
pules, very foft, minute. Stem fmooth, round, 
$^ining; the whole plant abounding with milL 
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32. Ia'ngali': 

Syn. Sarad), Tdyapippid}^ SacuUdanu 

VuLG. Cdncbra^ IJboldngolyd. 

Rheede: Cbdru-vallelf 

Linn. Nama of Silan. 

Cal. Perianth one-leaved, five-parted, vil- 
lous; dhiJioHSj lanced, pointed, long, per- 
manent. 

Cor. One-petaled, nearly wheeled. Tube very 
ihort. Border five-parted. Dhifions figjged, 

Stam. five, awled, expanding; from 

«be mouth of the tube, adhering to the divi- 
fions of the border by rhomboidal concave 
bafes convergent above. * 'Anthers, large, ar- 
rowed. 

Fist. Germ above, egg- oblong, two-cleft. 
Styles two^ azure, funnel-form, divo'ging al- 
moft borlzontally.. Stigmas lopped, open. 

Per. Capfule many-leeded. 

Seeds veiy minute. 

Stem herbaceous, branchy, fmooth, pale, creep- 
•kig. Leaves alternate, Ihort-petioled, moft 
cmim, lance-oblong, fmooth, acutilh, Pe-> 
•jiuncles moftly axillary, fometimes terminaly 
villous, often inany<!‘flowered, rarely fubum* 
helled; three-rayed, with involucres general 
and^^partial. Corals bright-ldue, or violet; 
jiSAKSfruf white. The plant is aquatick ; and 
byrQo •mfimal^^uliar tp SUdn; 1 have 
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feafon, however, to doubt whether !t be the 
Langali of the Amarachfh^ which is certainly 
the Caiicbrh of Bengal \ for though it was 
iirft brought to me by that name, yet my 
gardener infills, that Cancbr^ is a very differ- 
ent plant, which, on examination, appears 
to be the Afcending Jussieua of LiNNjE.us, 
with leaves inverfe-eggedt fmoothy and pedun- 
cles Jhorter: its fibrous, creeping roots are 
purplifh, buoySf white, pointed, folitary; and 
at the top of the germ ^ neSlary^ compofed 
of five fhaggy bo^es arched like horfe ihoes^ 
with external honey-bearing cavities. 

TJma'j 

Stn. Atasi^ CJbuma, 

Vui.O, Tisi^ Mafand, 

)Linv. Mojl common Linum. • 

Cal, Perianth five-leaved. - Leaflets otdong, 
acute, imbricated, keeled, fringed minutely, 
having fomewliat refleded at the points. 

C’pR. Small, blue; petals, notched, ftriated, 
wavy, rdflex, imbricated. 

Stam, Anthers light-blue, eonveipng, no ru- 
diments df filaments. 

Pi ST. Germ large. Style pale-blue. Stigma 
fimple. 

Per. Capfule pointed. Furrowet 
Jloot fimple. 
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Sum. Herbaceous, low, ereu, xurrowed, hiottyf 
naked at the bafe. 

Leaves linear, threenerved, alternate crolTwile, 
feBSle, fmooth, obtufe, reileded, llipuled, 
glanded? 

Stifules linear. Q^a minute gland at the bafe. 

34, Mo'rva'; 

Syn. D^f, Madhurajdt Moratd, Tijan\, Sur- 
vi, Mad&Mcd, MadAudrhiy GScandy Pilu- 
parnt\ 

Vdlg. Muragdf Muraiard, Murgdbi. 

Linn. Hyacintbdidy Alstris. 

Cal. None. 

CoR. One-petaled, funnel-form, fix-angled, 
Tube fhort, bellied with the germ. Bgrder 
fix- parted. Divi^ons \anctd\ three quite r^ 
fleded in a circle ; three alternate, defleded, 
pointed. 

Stam. Filaments fix, awled, as long as -the 
corol, diverging, inferted in the bafe of the 
divifions. Anthers oblong, incumbent. 

Pisi. Germ iriverfe-egged, obfcurely three- 
fided, with two or three honey-bearing pores 
jn the fiattUh top. Style awled, one-furrowed 
as long as the fiamens. Stigma clubbed. 

Pericarp and Seeds not yet infpeded, 

Root fibrous, tawny, obfcurely jointed, ftolon- 
bearing. Scape long, columnar, fiieathed 
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with leaves, imbricated from the toot } a few 
Iheaths above, ftraggling. Leaves fleihy, 
channelled, fwordform, keeled, terminated 
with awls, the interior ones longer ; moAIf > 
arched ; variegated with tranfverfe undulaN ; 
ing bands of a dark green hue approaching 
to black. Raceme ered, very long; Flowers, 
from three to feven in each fafcicle, on very 
fhort petiols. BraSls linear, minute. Corols, , 
pale, pea-green, with a delicate fragrance, 
refembling that of the Peruvian Helio- 
trope ; fome of the Sanferit names allude 
to the honey of thefe delicious flowers ; but 
the nedlareous pores at the top of the germ 
are not very diftind ; iii one copy of the 
Amarac6Jha we read Dbanubsrint among the 
fynonyma; and if that word, which means 
a feries of bows, be corre£fc, it mult allude 
either to the arcbed leaves or to the refleSled 
dsvi/ions of the corol. This Aletris ap- 
pears to be a nigbt-fiower ; the raceme being 
covered, every evening, with frcih blofibms, 
which fall before funrife. 

From the leaves of this plant, the ancient 
Hindus extricated a very tough elaitick thread, 
called Maurvi, of which they made bowltrings, 
and which,, for that reofon, was ordained by 
Menu to form the iacrificial zone pf the ntilU 
tary plafs. 
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55. Taiuni : 

Stk. Saba, Cumdri, 

■VuLO. Gbrtta~cumdri, 

Linn. Two-ranked Aloe, A Perfoliata, P ? 
Fhmers racemed, pendulous,' fubcylindrick, ra- 
ther incurved. BraEis^ one to each peduncle, 
awled, concave, deciduous, pale, with three 
darkftripes. Coro/ Ax*parted ; external 
£viJionst orange-fcarlet; internal^ yellow, keel- 
ed, more flelhy, and more highly coloured in 

the middle. Filaments with a double curva- 

/ 

ture. Germ fix-furrowed. Stigma Ample. 
Leaves awled,- two-ranked ; the loweftj ex- 
panding ; fea-green, very' flelhy; externally 
quite convex, edged with foft thorns ; vsme- 
gated on both Tides with white fpots. Van 
Rheede exhibits the true Ahoz by the name 
of Cumdrt ; but the fpecimen, brought me by 
a native gardener, feemied a variety of the 
two-ranked, though melting into the ipecies, 
i*rhich immediately precedes it in Linn/^us. 
36. Bacula ; 

Syn. Cefdra, 

VuLG. MuIJdri or 'Mulafri. • 

Link. Mimusops Elengi, 

Cal. Perianth eight -leaved ; leaflets egged, 
acute, permanent ; four Ample; four 

■iexterior, leathery. 

Cor. l^etals fixteen, lanced, expanding; 
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long as the calyx, NeSlary dlght>leaved ; 
lec^ets lanced, converging round the ftamen 
and piftil. 

Stam. Filaments eight (or from feven to ten), 
awled, very Ihort, hairy. Anthers^ oblong, 
ereft. 

PiST. Germ above, roundifh, villous. Style 
cylindrick. Stigma obtufe. 

Per. Drupe oval, pointed ; bright orange- 
fcarlet. 

Nut. Oval, wrinkled, (lattifli and fmooth at 
one edge, broad and two-furrowed at the 
other. 

Floioers agreeably fragrant in the open air, but 
with too ftrong a perfume to give plcafure in 
an apartment .* fincc it mull require the ima- 
^nation of a Burman to difeover in them a 
refemblance to the face of a man, or of an 
ape, the genus will, 1 hope, be called B acula, 
by which name it is frequently celebrated in 
the Purdnasy and even placed among the 
flowers of the Hindu paradife. Leaves alter- 
nate, petiolcd, egg-oblong pointed, fmooth. 
The tree is very ornamental in parks and 
pleafure-grounds. 

37. AsVca : 

Syn. FanjtUa, 

Cal. Perianth two-lcavcd, clofely embracbg 
the tube. 
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Coft. One^petaled. TuSe long; cylmdrlcft^ 
iubincurved ; mwtb encircled with a ne^a* 
reous rim. Border four-parted, dhtfions, 
roundilh. 

Stam. Filaments eight, long, coloured, inlerted 
on the rim of the tube. Anthers kidney- 
Ihaped. 

PisT. Germ above, oblong, flat. Style ihort, 
downy. Stigma bent, (imple. 

P£r. Legume long, comprefled at flrft, then 
protuberant with the fwelling feeds ; incurv- 
ed, ftrongly veined and margined, Iharp- 
pointed. 

Seeds from two to eight, folid, laige, many- 
fliaped, fome oblong-roundilh, fome rhom- 
boidal, fome rather kidney- lhaped, moftly 
thick, fome flat. 

Leaves egg- oblong-lanced, oppofite, moftly five- 
paired, nerved; long, from four or five to 
twelve or thirteen inches. 

The number of ftainens varies confiderably in 
the fame plant : they are from fix or feven to 
eight or nine ; but the regular number feems 
eigbtt one in the interftices of the corol, and one 
before the centre of each divifion. Moft of the 
flowers, indeed, have one abortive ftamen, and 
Ibine only mark its place, but many are perfe^; 
and Van Rheede fpcaks of eight as the con- 
ftant number : in fa£l: no part of the plant is 
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ConftaAt. Flowers fafcicled, fra'grant juft aftef 
funfet and before funrife, when they are frefli 
with evening and morning dew; beautifully 
diverfified with tints of orang&*fcarlet, of pale 
yellow, and of bright orange, which grows 
deeper every day, and forms a variety of (hades 
according to the age of each bloffom, that opens 
in the fafcicle. The vegetable world fcarce 
exhibits a richer fight than an Afica-vttt in full 
bloom: it is about as high as an ordinary Cher- 
ry-tree. A Brdbmen informs me, that one fpe- 
cies of the Afoca is a creeper; and Jayade'va 
gives it the epithet voluble : the Sanfcrit name 
will, I hope, be retained by botanifts, as it per- 
petually occurs in the old Indian poems and in 
treatifes on religious rites. 

38. S'aiva'la : 

Syn. yanaAli, Saivala, 

VuLO, Simdr^ Sydld, F&tafydla^ %>ebdld, 

Linn. Vallifneria? R. 

Cal. Common Spat be one-leaved, many-flow- 
ered, very long, furrowed, two-cleft at the 
top; each divilion end-nicked. Froptf Pe^ 
riantb three-parted ; divijions^ awled. 

Cor. Petals three, linear, long, expanding, 
flefhy. 

St AM. Filaments invariably nine, thread-ft)n&. 

Ambers oblong, furrowed. 

PiiiT. Germ ^ged, uneven. Styles always 
‘VOL. III. I 
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diree, Ihort, awled, expanding. Stigmat 
three, fimple. 

Pei. Capfule very long, fmooth, awled, one- 
celled, infolded in an angled Spatbe, 

Seeds very numnous, murexed, in a vifeid 
mucus. 

Fhwerets from fix td fourteen, final!. Scape 
comprefied, very narrow, fleftiy, furrowed in 
the middle. 

Pedicel of the floweret, thread-form, crimfon 
above ; proper perianth^ ruflfet ; petals^ white; 
anthers^ deep yellow, heaves fwordform, 
pointed, very narrow, fmooth, and fofr, about 
two feet long, crowded, white at the bafe. 
"Root fmall, fibrous. It flourifiies in the ponds 
at Crijhna-nagar : the refiners of fugar ufe 
it in this province. If this plant be a Fallif- 
neria^ I have been fo unfortunate as never to 
have feen a female plant, nor fewer than nine 
ilamens in one bloflbm out of more than a 
hundred, which I carefullv examined. 

39. Po'ticaraja; 

Syn. Praciryoy Putica^ Calimdraca. 

VuL G. Ndldcaranja. 

Linn. Guilandina Bonduccella, 

The fpecies of this genus vary in a fingular 
manner: on fcveral plants, with the oblong 
leaflets and double prickles of the Bonduccella^ I 
'u’d fee only male flowers, a& Rheede has 
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deicribed them j they were yellow, with an 

aromatick fragrance. Others, with limilar /eaves 

and prickleSy were clearly polygamous^ and the 

flowers had the following chara^er; 

Male. 

Cal. Perianth one-leaved, fal ver-form, downy ; 
Border five-parted, with equal, oblong divi^ 
Jions, 

CoR. Petals five, wedge-form, obtufely notch- 
ed at the top; four equal, eredV, the fifth, 
deprefl*ed. 

Stam. Filaments ten, awled, inferted in the 
calyx, villous, very unequal in length. An^ 
tbers oblong, furrowed, incumbent. 

Hermaphrodite. 

CalyXj Coroly and Stamensy as before. 

PisT. Germ oblong, villous. Style cylindrick, 
longer than the filaments. Stigma Ample. 

Per. and Seeds well defcribed by Linn^us. 

Flowers yellow ; the depreflcd petal variegated 
with red fpecks. BraSls three-fold, roundifh, 
pointed. Spikesy fet with floral leaflets, lanc- 
ed, four-fold, reflected. 

40. Sobha'njana: 

Syn. SigrUy ‘ticjisnay Gandbaca, A'cjhhay 
MScbaca. 

VvLG. Sajjana, Maranga. 
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Linn. Guilandtna Moringa. 

Cal. Perianth one-leaved. T^ube Ihort, un- 
equal, gibbous. Border five-parted. Divi- 
Jions oblong-lanced, fubequal ; firft defled^ed, 
then revolute ; coloured below, white above. 

CoR. Petals five, inferted into the calyx, re- 
iembling a boat-form flower. 

/F/»j-Uke, inverfe-egged, clawed, expand- 
ing. 

^«;«»^-like, two, inverfe-egged, ere^ j claws, 
fhorter. 

AW/-like, one, oblong, concave ; enclofing the 
frudtification; beyond it, fpatuled; longer 
than the ww^-petals. 

St AM. Filaments five, fertile j three, bent over 
the piftil: two fhorter, inferted into the claws 
of the middle petals. Anthers twin, rather 
mooned, obtufe, incumbent. Fwe fterile 
(often four only) alternate with the fertile, 
fhort^; their bafes villous. 

Pi ST. Germ oblong, coloured, villous; below 
It a nedar-bearing gland. Style, fhorter than 
*he ftamen, rather downy, curved, tlucker 
above. Stigma, fimple. 

Per. Legume very long, llender, wreathed, 
pointed, three-fided, channelled, prominent 
with feeds, one-celled. 

i'EEDS many, winged, three-fided. 

Tree very high; branches in an extreme degree 
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Tight and beautiful, rich with cluftering flow- 
ers. Stem exuding A ttA Leaves mo^\y 

thrice-feathered with an odd one; leajiets 
fome inverfe-egged, fome egged, feme oval, 
minutely end-nicked. Raceme-panicles molUy 
axillary. In perfedl flowers the whole calyx 
is quite defleded, counterfeiting five petals ; 
whence Van Rheede made it a part of the 
corol. Corals delicately odorous ; milk-white, 
but the two central ered petals beautifully 
tinged with pink. The root anfwers all the 
purpofes of our horfe-radifli, both for the 
table and for medicine: the fruit and blof- 
foms are dreflTed in carts. In hundreds of 
its flowers, examined by me with attention, 
five ftamens and a piftil were invariably per- 
fed : indeed, it is poilible, that they may be 
only the female hermaphrodites, and that the 
males have ten perfed llamens with pifiils 
abortive; but no fuch flowers have been dif- 
covered by me after a moil diligent fearch. 
There is another fpecies or variety, called 
Med HU Si 'gru, that is Wotisj-Sigru \ a word 
intended to be exprefled on Van Rheede’s 
plate in Nagari letters; its vulgar name is Muna^ 
or RaSla Jajjana^ becaufe its flowers or wood 
are of a redder hue, 

LiNNjEus refers to Mrs. Blackwell, who 
reprefents this plant, by the name of Balanus 
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Myrepjtca^ as the celebrated Betti properly Bdn 

of the Arabian phyhcians and poets. 

41. Co'vida'ra; 

Syn. Cdncbanarai Cbamaricai Cudddla^ Yu- 
gapatra. 

VuLG, Cacbndfi Ra£ia cdncban. 

Linn. Variegated BwmtiieL* 

Cal. Perianth one-leaved, obfcurely five-cleft, 
deciduous. 

Cor. Petals five, egged, clawed, expanded, 
wavy ; one more diftant, more beautiful, 
lltiated. 

St AM. Filaments ten, unequally connedited at 
the bafe; five, Ihorter. Antberst double, in< 
cumbent. 

PiST. Germ above, oblong. Style incurved. 
Stigma fimple, afeending. 

Per. Legume flattilh, long, pointed, moftly 
five-celled. 

Seeds moftly five; comprefted, wrinkled, 
roundilh. 

Leaves rather hearted, two-lobed; fome with 
rounded, ibme with pointed, lobes. FIowtTs 
chiefly purplifli and rofe -coloured, fragrant ; 
the fweet and beautiful buds are eaten by the 
patives in their favory mefTes. . We have 
feen many fpecies and varieties of this champ- 
ing plant: one had racem^ flowers, with 
petals equal, expanding, lanced, eicquifitely 
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white, with a rofe-coloured ftripe from the 
bafe of each to its centre ; anthers^ four only, 
fertile; Ax. much Aiorter. Aerile; a fecond 
had three fertile, and feven very fliort, bar- 
ren ; another had light purple corols. with no 
more than Ave filaments, three longer, co- 
loured, curved in a line of beauty. A noble 
Climbing Bauhinia was lately fent from 
Nipdl ; with flowers racemed, cream-coloiir- 
ed ; ftyU-t pink ; germ^ villous ; Jiamens three 
Alaments, with rudiments of two more; fim, 
downy, four-furrowed, often fpirally. 7Jf»- 
driU oppoAte. below the leaves. Leaves 
two-lobed, extremely large: it is a flout 
climber up the highefl 'Arundo Fe'nu. The 
Sanfcrit name Mandara is erroneoufly applied 
to this plant in the Arft volume of Van 
Rheede. 

42. Capitt’ha? 

Byn. Grbbin^ Dadhitfha, Manmadba^ Dad- 
hifbala^ Pufhpap' bahf DantasaPba, 

VuLG. Cafb-hdl. 

Koen. CratevOy Valanga, 

Cal. Perianth Ave-parted, minute, deciduous; 
divijions expanded, acute. 

Cor. Petals Ave, equal, oblong, refleded. 

St AM. Filaments ten, very Ihort, widi a Anall 
gland between each p;ur, awledt flirrowed* 
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Anthers y thick, five times as long as the fila>* 
taents j furrowed, coloured, ereft-expanding. 

PiST. Germ roundifii, girt with a downy coro- 
net. Style cylindrick, Ihort. Stigma fimple. 

Per. Berry large, fpheroidal, rugged, often 
warted, externally, netted within j many- 
feeded. 

Seeds oblong-roundilh, fiat, woolly, neftling in 
five parcels, affixed by long threads to tire 
branchy receptacles. 

Flowers axillary, moitly toward the unarmed 
extremity of the branch. Divijions of the 
Perianth^ with pink tips; petals^ pale; 
tbers^ crimfon, or covered with bright yellow 
pollen. Fruit extremely acid before its ma.. 
turity; when ripe, filled with dark brown 
pulp agreeably fubacid. Leaves jointedly fea- 
thered with an odd one; leajlets five, feven, or 
nine ; final), gloffy, very dark on one fide, in?, 
verfe-hearted, obtufely-nptched,' dotted roun4 
the margin with pellucid fpecks, very ftrongly 
fiavcured and fcented like anife. Thorns 
long, iharp, folitary, afcending, nearly crof^ 
armed, axillary, three or four petiols to one 
thorn. Kleinhoff limits the height of the 
tree to thirty feet, but wc haye young trees 
forty or fifty feet high j and at Bandell there 
is a full-grown Capitfha equal i’' fize to the 
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true Biha^ from its fancied refemblance to 
which the vulgar name has been taken : when 
the trees flouriih, the air around them breathes 
the odour of anife both from the leaves and 
the bldlToms; and 1 cannot help mentioning 
a lingular fadf, which may, indeed, have been 
purely accidental: not a tingle flower, out of 
hundreds examined by me, had both perfeEi 
germs, and anthers nnfibly fertile, while others, 
on the fame tree, and at the fame time, had 
their anthers profufely covered with pollen^ 
but fcarce any fyles, and germs to all appear- 
ance aborthe, 

43. Cuveraca: 

Syn. Tunnat Tuni^ CacFba^ Cintalaca, Cunt, 
Nandhncjha, 

VuLC. T{mi,Tin\ abfurdly, iVjMw, 

Linn. Between Ceorela and Shyietenia. 

Cal. Perianth one-leaved, five-cleft, minute, 
deciduous; divifions roundiih, concave, vil- 
lous, expanding. 

CoR. Rather belled. Petals five, inverfo- 
egged, obtufe, concave, ere&, white with a 
greenlfli tint, three exterior lapping over the 
two odiers. NeSary ihorfji five-parted ; dhu- 
[fions rpundiih, orange-fcarlet, bright and con- 
‘ cave at infertion of the ftamens, rather 
downy. 

8tam. OB the dSwA 
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fant of the nc&ary, awled, fomewhat con- 
verging, nearly as long as the ftyle. Anthers 
doubled, fome three-partedf curved, incum- 
bent. 

Pi ST. Grm egged, obfcurely five-cleft Style 
awl'ed, eredt, rather longer than the corol. 
Sttgn^ broad-headed, flat, bright, green, cir- 
cular, ftarred. 

Per. Capfule eg^ed, fiveM:elled, woody, gap- 
ing at the bafe. Receptacle five-angled. 
Seeds imbricated, wiqged. • 
iMfiits feathered, fcirce ever with an odd one ; 
pairs from fix to twelve; petioles^ gibbous at 
their infertion, channelled 'on one fide, con- 
vex. and fmooth on -the other. Stipules thick, 
fliort, roundifli; leaflets oh\ong~lancedi point- 
• ed, waved, veined, nerve on one fide. Pant^ 
ties large, diflPiife, confifting of compound 
racemes. NeBaries yielding a fine yellow 
dye. light, in colour like Mabagom* 

44. Nichvla: 

Syn. Ambuja, Ijjala,. . 

.VvLO. Hyalut Badta^ ^yuH. 

Cal. Perianth. . one-leaved-, Mled, fieiby, 
downy, coloured, permanent, five-parted; 

• ; . dvaiflehs eredt, pointed. 

Cor.: , Five-pet;aled; petals Ihort-point- 

ed, revolute, downy within and without 
.St AM. Pilaments ten, five moftly fixorter; in 
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lerted in the bell of the cal]^; awled, villous. 
Jinthers ere£l, oblongs furrowed. 

PiST. Qerm egg-oblongs very villous. StyU 
thread-form, curved. Stigma beaded, with 
five obtufe comers. 

Per. Drupe fubglobular. 

Nut fcabrous, convex on one Ade, angled on 
the other. 

feathered; ^<^Vx,froin Avetonine; leaf- 
lets oblongs daggered, notched. Calyx pale 
pink. Coral darker pink without, bright 
yellow within. Cyme terminal, fpreading. 

45. Atimucta; 

Syn. Putldraca^ Vdfanti^ MddbavUatd* 

VuLG. Mddbavilatd. 

Linn. Bengal Banistrria. 

Rheede: Deinenda. A. H. M. tab. 59. 

Cal. Perianth one-leaved, Ave-parted, per- 
manent ; dhijions^ coloured, oblong-oval, ob- 
tufe; between tiwo of them, a rigid gloAy 
honey-bearing tubercle^ hearted, acute. 

Cor. Five-petaled, imitating a boatform corol; 
wings, two petals, conjoined back to back, in* 
vplving the nt^ary, and detaining the honey. 

Owning, large concave, more beautifully colour- 
ed. Keel, two petals, left than the wings, 
but Amilar. AU five, xoundifh, elegantly 
fringed, witl; };cfle 61 ed maigins, and fhort 
^ppg plaw9, 
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Stem. Filaments ten; one, longer. Anthers 
oblong, thickifh, furrowed. 

Pi ST. Germs two, or three, coalefced. Style 
one, threadform, incurved, fhorter than the 
longeft filament. Stigma^ fimple. 

Per. Capfules two or three, inollly two, coa- 
lefced back to back ; each keeled, and extend- 
ed into three oblong membranous vsingSy the 
lateral Ihortcr than the central. 

Seeds roundifli, folitary. 

Racemes axillary. Flowers delicately fragrant; 
• white, with a fhade of pink : the large petal, 
fupported by the ne^areous tubercle, lhaded 
internally with bright yellow and pale red. 
Bracts linear; Wings of the feed, light brown; 
the long ones ruflet. Leaves oppotite, egg- 
oblong, pointed. Petiols Ihort. Stipules li- 
near, foft, three or four to each petiol. Two 
glands at the bafe of each leaf. Stem pale 
brown, ringed at the infertion of the leaves, 
downy. 

This was the favourite plant of Sacontala, 
which (he very juftly called the Delight of the 
Woods; for the bcRUty and fragrance of its 
flowers give them a title to all the praifes, which 
C.^LiDAS and Jayade'ya beftow on them; 
it is a gigantick and lu3tur|ant climber; but, 
• when it meets yrith nothing to gralp, it affumes 
the form of a fturdy tree, the bighell. branch^t 
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of which difplay, however, in the air their na- 
tural flexibility and inclination to climb. The 
two names Vdfantl and M&dbavl indicate a 
vernal flower; but I have feen an Atimu&a 
rich both in bloflbms and fruit on the firft of 
January. 

46. A'mra'taca: 

3yn. Pitanat Cafitana. 

VuLG. A’mddt pronounced Amrd^tut AtnUL 
Linn. SpondiAs Myrobalan /L or a new fpecies. 

The natural chara^er as in Linn a us. 
Leaves feathered with an odd one; leqfiets 
moftly five-paired, egg-oblong, pointed, mar- 
gined, veined, nerved; common peUoU finootht 
gibbous at the bafe. Flowers raceme-paniclcd, 
yellowifli white. Fruit agreeably acid; thence 
ufed in cookery. Van Rheedb calls it Am* 
baib or Ambalam ; and, as he defcribes it with 
fioe or Jix ftyles, it is wondexfuh that Hill 
ihotild have fuppofed it a Cbryfobalanus, 

47. He'masa'g ARA ; or the Sea of Gold, 
VuLO. Himfdgar, 

Linn. Jagged-leaved Cotyledon. 

Cal. Periantb four-cleft; dswfons acute. 

Cor. One-petaled: *tuhe, ftMir-ongled, huger ‘ 
at the hafe; border four-parted; £vifions^ 
e^;ed, acute. Ne&ofj^ one minute concave 
fcale at the baie df each germ. » 

Stas^. Bllaments eighty adhering to the tube; 
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/our, juft emerpng from its mouth; four, 
alternate, ihorter. Anthers ere£b, fmall, £ur> 
rowed. 

Pi ST. Germs four, conical. Styles, one from 
each germ, awled, longer than the filaments. 
Stigmas flmple. 

Per. Capfules four, oblong, pointed, bellied, 
one-valved, burfting longitudinally within. 
Seeds numerous, minute. 

Panicles termind. Flowers of the brighteft gold- 
colour. Leaves thick, fucculent, ja^ed, dull 
fea-green. Stem jointed, bending, in part 
recumbent. This plant frowers for many 
months annually in Bengal: in one bloflbm 
out of many, the numbers were ten zxA/ve; 
but the filaments alternately long and fhort. 

48. Maohu'ca; 

8y.n. Gurapujhpa, A^JhuJruma, Vdnaprajfba, 
Madbujht'bila, Madbu, 

VuLG. MaUydla, Mahuyd, Mabwd. 

Linn. Longleaved Bassia 

49. Cahla'ra:* 

Sym. Saugandbica, or Sweet-fcented. 

VulG.- Sundbi’-bdld, or Sundhi-bdld^ndlu 
Linn. NYMPHiSA Lotos. 

* According to the facred Grammar, this word was wriu 
ten Cablhdra, and pronounced as CaUara would be in ancient 
Britifh. When the floieets are red. the plant is called 
hat and RoBt/am&atfh 
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Calyx as in the genus. 

Cor. Petals fifteen, lanced, rather pointed and 
keeled; the exterior fcriw green without, lmi> 
tating an interior calyx. 

St AM. Filaments more than forty; below Mat, 
broad; above narrow, channelled within, 
fmooth without ; the outer feries ered, the 
inner fomewhat converging. Anthers awled, 
ere61; fome coloured like the petals. 

PiST. Germ large, orbicular, flat at the cop; 
with many (often feventeen) furrows exter- 
nally, between which arife as many procefles, 
converging toward the Jligma: the difk, mark- 
ed with as many furrowed rays from the 
center, uniting on the margin with the con- 
verging procelTes. Stigma roundilh, rather 
comprefTed; feffile in the center of the diik, 
permanent. 

Per/ Berry^ in the form of the germ expand- 
ed, with fixteen or feventeen cells. 

Seeds very numerous, minute, roundifh. Flow- 
ers beauti&lly azure; when full blown, more 
diluted; lefs fragrant than the red or rofe- 
coloured, but with a delicate (cent. Leaves 
radical, very large, fulptaigeted, hearted, deep- . 
ly Icollop-toothed. On one fide dark purple, 
reticulated ; on the other, dull green, fmooth. 
PetioU very fmooth and long, tubular. The 
feeds are eaten, as well as the bulb of the 
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root, called S&luca\ a name applied by 
Rheeo E to the whole plant, through the word 
Camalay which belongs to another Linnaan 
Q)ecies of Nympbcea^ be clearly engraved on 
his plate in Ndgar\ letters. • There is a va- 
riety of this Ipecies with leaves purplilh on 
both fldes; flowers dark crimfon, calycine 
petals richly coloured internally, and anthers 
flat, furrowed, adhering to the top of the 
filaments: the petals are more than fifteen, 
lefs pointed and broader than the blue, with 
little odour. 

The true Lotos of Egypt is the Nymphcea 
which in Sanferit has the following 
names or epithets: Padma, Nalina^ Aravinda, 
Mabotpala^ Camala^ Cufijbaya^ ^abafrapatra, Sd» 
rafa^ Panciruba^ T^dmarafa, Sarasirubat Rdjiva, 
VtsaprafUina, Pujhcara^ Ambb6ruba^ Satapatra, 
The new-blown ^wers of the rofe-coloured 
Padma have a moil, agreeable fragrance; the 
white and yellow have lefs odour: the blue, 1 
am told, is a native of Cajhmir and Ptrjia% 
go. Champaca : 

Stn. Cbdmpiyay Himapufhpaca, 

VvLG. Champacy Cbampd, 

Limn. Micbelia,, 

The delineation of this charming and cele- 
brated plant, exhibited by Van Rheedb, is 
very correfl, but ratbor on too large a ftale: 
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no material change can be made in its natural 
cbaraSler given by Linn^us; but, from an 
attentive examination of his two JPecies, I fuf- 
pe£t them to be varieties only, and am certain, 
that his trivial names are merely different ways 
of exprelling the fame wolrd. The ftrong aro* 
matick fcent of the gold-coloured Cbampac is 
thought offenfive to the bees, -who are never 
feen on its bloffoms; but their elegant appear- 
ance on the black hair of the Indian women is 
mentioned by Rumpiiius } and both .fadts have 
fupplied the . Sanferit poets with elegant allu-r* 
Hons. Of the wild Cbampac^ the leaves arc 
lanced or lance-oblong; the three leaflets of 
the calyx^ green, oval, concave; the petals con- 
. ff antly fix, cream-coloured, flelhy, concave, with 
little (cent; the three exterior, inverfe-egged ; 
the three interior, more narrow, fhorter pointed, 
convei^ng ; the anthers clubbed, clofely fet 
round the bafe of the imbricated germs, and 
with them forming a cone ; the Jligmas, minute, 
ja^d. 

Both Mr. Marsden and Rumphius men- 
tion the blue Ckampae as a rare flower highly 
prized in Sumatra and yava*, but I fhould 
have fufjpeded, that they meant the Kjemp- 
FERiA Bhiicbampac, if the Dutch naturalift had 
not afferted, that the plant, which bore it, was 
a tree refembling the Champa with yellow 

VOL. III. K 
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bloflbms : he probably never had feen it ; and 
the hrabmns of this province infill, that it 
flowers only in paradife. 

51. De'vada'ru: 

Syn\ Sacrapidapa^Varibbadraea\ Bbadraddru^ 
Dubcilima, Pitaddru^ Ddru, PuticdJbPba. 
VuLG. Ddvaddr^ 

Li NN. Moji lofty Unona. 

52. Parna'sa : 

SvN. Tulasi^ Cat'*b'injaray CuPbiraca, Vnndd, 
VuLG. Tulosi^ Tul/i, 

Linn. Holy Ocymum? 

' The Natural CbaraBtr as in Linnjeus. 

Set 10 H. M. p. 173. 

It is wonderful, that Rheede has exhibited 
no delineation of a Ihrub fo highly venerated by 
the Hindusy who have given one of its names to 
a /acred grove of their Pamajfus on the banks 
of the Tamund: he defcribes it, however, in 
genera! terms, as refembling another of his 
Tolajis (for fo he writes the word, though 7 «- 
las\ be clearly intended by his Ndgarl letters); 
and adds, that it is the only fpecies reputed bofyy 
and dedicated to the God Vishnu. I fiiould^. 
Confequently, have taken it for the Holy -Ocy- 
NUXf of LiNNiBus, if its odouf, of which that 
ipecies is find to be ' nearly dl^tiste, had not 
been very arooiatick and gratdfidi; but it is more ' 
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probably a variety of that fpecies, than of the 
Small-flowered, which refemblcs it a little in 
fragrance; v/hatever be its Linneean appellation, 
if it have any, the following are the only re- 
marks that I have yet had leifure to make on it. 
Stem one or two feet high, mollly incurved 
above; knotty, and rough, below. Branch- 
lets crofs-armed, channelled. Leaves oppo- 
fite, rather fmall, egged, pointed, acutely (aw- 
ed; purple veined, beneath; dark, above. 
Petiols dark purple, downy. Racemes termi- 
nal ; Flowers verticilled threefold, or fivefold, 
crofs-armed; verticils from feven to fourteen; 
Peduncles dark pyrple, channelled, villous; 
braSls felfile, roundilh, edhes^ve, refledted. 
Calyx, with its upper lip orbicular, deeply 
concave externally. Corol bluifli purple. The 
whole plant has a dufky purplilh hue ap- 
proaching to black, and. thence perhaps, like 
' the large black bee of this country, it is held 
Ikcred to Crishna;- though a fable, perfedly 
Ovidian, be told in the Purdnas concerning 
the metamorphods of the nymph I'ulasi, 
who was beloved by the pafloral God, into 
the ihrub, which has lince borne her name: 
it may not be improper to add, that the White 
OcYMUM is in Sanferit called Arjaca. 

53. Pa'tali; 

Syn. Pdtala^ Amdgbh, Cdcbafl' ball, P'baU- 

K 2 
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ruba^ CriJfjnavnnth, CwveracJiji. Some read 
Mogha and CulaJV halt. 

\'ULG. Pdraldf Pdrali, Pdrul. 

Linn. Bignonia. Chelonoides f 

Cal. Perianth one-leaved, belled, villous, wi- 
thering, obfeurely five-angled from the points 
of the divitions, five-parted ; dhjfions, round- 
ifli, pointed, the two loweft moil diilant. 

Cor. One-petaled, belled. Tube \ try Ihort; 
tlraat.^ oblong-belled, gibbous. Border five- 
parted; the two higher divifions refleiled, 
each minutely toothed ; convex externally ; 
the three lower divifions, above, expanded ; 
below, ribbed, furrowed, very villous. Palate 
nearly clofing^he throat. Nehtary^ a promi- 
nent rim, furrounding the germ, obfeurely 
five-parted. 

St AM. Filaments four or Jh'Cy incurvfcd, in- 
ferted below the u/>per divifion of the border, 
ihorter than the corol, with the rudiment of a 
fifth or Jixtby between two ihorter than the 
reft. Anther Sy two-cleft, incumbent at obtufe 
angles. 

PisT. Germ oblong-conical. thread-form, 
as long as the ftamens. Stigma headed with 
two folds, often clofed by vifeidity. 

Per. C^pfuk ohe-celled, two-valved, twelve 
inches* long at a medium, and one inch thick; 
rounded, four-fided, pointed, incurved, rather 
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contorted^ diminiihing at both ends, dotted 
with afhy fpecks, here and there flightly pro- 
minent, ftriated j two ftripes broader, very 
, dark, at right angles with the valves. 

Rec. a feries of hard, broadilh, woody rings, 
clofely ftrung on two wiry central threads. 
Seeds numerous, forty^ei^bk on an average, 
three-angled, inferted by one angle in cavi- 
ties between the rings of the receptacle, into 
which they are clofely prefTed by parallel ribs 
in the four Hdes of the capfule ; winged on 
the two other angles with long fubpellucid 
membranes, imbricated along the Tides of the 
receptacle. 

Tree rather large. Stem fcabrous. 

Braficblets crofs-armed, yellowifli green, fpeckled 
with ftnall white lines, heaves feathered 
wnth an odd one; two or three paired, 
petioled. Leaflets oppotite, egged, pointed, 
moll entire, downy on both lides, veined ; 
older leaflets roughifli, margined; netted and 
paler below, daggered. Petiols tubercled, gib- 
bous at the bafe ; of thd paired leaflets, very 
Ihort; of the odd one, longer. Stipules^ 
linear. Flowers panicled; pedicels oppolitc, 
moflly three-flowered ; an odd . flower fub- 
felfile between the two terminal pedicels. Cc- 
rol externally, light purple above, brownifli 
purple below, hairy at its convexity; inter- 
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nally, dark yellow below, amethyftine above; 
exquifltely fragrant, preferred by the bees to 
all other flowers, and compared by the poets 
to the quiver of Ca'made'va, or the God 
of Love. The whole plant, except the root 
and Jiem^ very downy and vifcid. The fruit 
can fcarce be called a Jilique^ iince the feeds 
are no where affixed to the futures; but 
their •wings indicate the genus, which fnight 
properly have been named Ptero/permon: 
they are very hard, but endofe a white fweet 
kernel ; and their light-coloured fummits with 
three dark points, give them the appearance 
of winged infeds. Before I faw the fruit of 
this lovely plant, 1 fufpeded it to be the 
Bignonia CbelonotdeSy which Van RhsedB 
calls Pddrii and 1 conceived that barbarous 
word to be a corruption of. Pd tali: but the 
pericaip of the true Pdtali, and the form of 
the feeds, differ fo much from the Pddn\ that 
we can hardly confider them as varieties of 
the fame fpecies ; although the fpecifick cha* 
rader exhibited fn the Supplement to Lin* 
NAsus, correfponds very nearly with both 
plants. 

The Pdtali bloflbms early in the Ijpring, be- 
fore a leaf appears on the tree, but the fruit is 
not ripe till the following winter. 

54. Go'cANyACA; 
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Syn. Palanci^dy Icfljugandbdy Swadanjbtrdf 
Swddttcandacay Gdcjhuracoy Fanasrmgata. 

VuLG. Gocjkurat Gokyuray Culp). 

Rheede : Bahil CbulH, 

Linn. Long>leaved Barleeia.^ 

Cal. Periantb one-leaved} hairy, five-toothed j 
upper tooth, long, incurved, pointed; two 
undery and two lateral, Ihorter, fubequal, 
winged with fubpellucid membranes. 

Cor. One-petaled, two-lipped. Tube flattilh, 
curved, protuberant at the mouth. XJppet- lip 
ered, two-parted, refleded at the Tides, con- 
cave in the middle, enclofing the fru^ifica- 
tion. Under lip three-parted, reflected, with 
two parallel, callous, hifpid bodies on the 
center of its convexity; Dhtfionsy inverfe- 
hearted. 

Stam. Filaments four, inferred in the mouth 
of the tube; conne^ed at their bale, then 
feparated into pairs and circling round, the 
piftil ; each pur united below, confifiing of a 
long and a Jbort filament. Anthers arrowed. 

Pi ST. Germ awled; pointed, furrowed, with 
prominent feedlets, fitting on a glandular pe- 
dicel. Style thread-form, longer than the 
fiamens, incurved, above them. Spgma fim- 
ple. 

Per. 

Fhwers verticilled ; Carols blue, or bright vio- 
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let j center of the under lip yellotr. Fertkibf 
each iiirrounded by fix tboms^ very long, di* 
verging, coloured above; under which are 
the leaves, alike verticilled^ lanced, acutely 
fawed, pubefcent, interiperred ^th briftles. 
Stem jointed, flattifii, hairy, reddilh ; furrow* 
ed on both fides ; broader at the joints, or 
above the verticils ; furrows alternate. 

55. Sinohuca: 

Syn. Sindbuvdra^ Jndrafurtfa, Ntrvaadl, In- 
drdnlcd. 

VuLG. Nisindd. 

Linn. Three-leaved Vitex; or Negundo? 

Cal. Perianth five^toothed, beneath, perma* 
nent ; tootblets acute, fubequal. 

Cor. One-petaled, ^nning; Tube funnel* 
lhaped, internally villous; border two-lipped; 
upper lip broad, concave, more deeply co- 
loured ; under lio four-cleft ; dhnjions^ acute, 
fimilar..* 

St AM. Filaments ioxsx \ two fiiorter, adhe^mg 
to the Tube, villous at the bafe. Antberslasdi- 
mooned. 

PiST. globular; thread-form; Stig- 
, ma two-ported, pointed, reflex. 

Per. Perry (unleft it be the coat of a 
naked feed) roundifh, very hard, black, ob* 
fcurdy furrowed, with the calyx clofely ad- 
hering. 
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Seeds from one to four? I never iaw more 
than one, as Rhbeok has well defcribed it. 
Flowers raceme~panicled ; purplifli or dark 
blue without, gre^jdih within, fmall. iZa- 
ernes moftly terminal ; fome pedicels, maoj- 
flowered. 

Stem dillindly four-fided; channelled; 
, jointed, bending. Stipules egged, fcaly, thick* 
i/h, clofe. Brancblets crofs-armed. 

The tube of the corol is covered internally 
with a tangle of fllvery iilky down, exquiiitely 
beautiful ; more denfe below the upper lip. 

This charming fhrub, which ieems to delight 
in watery places,. lifes to the height of tenor 
twelve, and foihetimes of twenty, feet; exhi- 
biting a moft elegant appearance, with rich ra- 
cemes or panicles lightly difperfed on the fum- 
mit of its branchlets. On a comparifon of two 
engravings in RuMPHiU6,and as many in Van 
Kheede, and of the deferiptions in both works, 
1 am nearly perfuaded that the Sinohuca or 
Nirgandi, is the Vitex Neguruh of LiNNjBus; 
but it certainly refembles the Vitex 
in its leaves^ which are pppbfite, egged, acute, 
petioled; above mofUy threed\ below moftly 
Jived \ paler beneath; rarely fawed and very 
(lightly, but generally entire; they arc very 
aromatick, and pillows are .ftufied with them, 
to remove a cold in the bcAd and a .head*Mh 
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occafiooed by. it. Tbcfe, I prefume, are the 
ihrubs, 'which Bontius calls Lagondu and 
which he feems.to confider as a panacea. 

56. Ca'rave'lla: 

Syn. Cdtillaca, Sujhffdi, 

VuLG. Beng. Hurhuriya^ Hind. Carai/d. 
Linn. Five-leaved Cleome? 

Cal. Perianth four-leaved, gaping at the bafe, 
then ereft; lee^ets egg-oblong, concave, 

. downy ; • deciduous. 

Cor. Crofs-form. Petals four, expanding, 
clems long ; folds wrinkled. 

Ne&ary, from fxto twelve roundiih, perforated 
glands^ girding the ^bbous receptacle. 

Stam. Filaments fix, threadform, hardly dif- 
fering in length, inferted on a pedicel below 
the germ, . Anthers ereA, pointed, furrowed. 
PjST. Germ ere£t, linear, long, downy, fitting 
on the produced pedicel. Style very ihbrt. 
Stigma headed, flat, circular. 

Per. - Silique one-celled, two-valved, Ipindle- 
ihaped, with protuberant feeds; crowned with 
the permanent ftyle. 

Seeds very many, roun^lh, nodding. Recep- 
tacles linear^ often more than two. 

.The whole plant, moft diftin&ly one piece. 
Poot wlutilh, with icattered capillary fibres. 
Stem herbaceous, pale g;reen, in parts purple, 
iiairy, crofs-armed, produced into a long raceme 
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crowded at the fummit. ^rancblets, (imilar to 
the ftem, leaf-bearing ; {imilar, but fmaller leaves 
riling alfo from their axils. Leaves fixed, round- 
ilh-rhomboidal, notched, pointed, hairy, dark 
green, the lower pairs refpedlively equal, the 
odd one much larger, flrongly ribbed with pro- 
celTes from the petiobbranches, conjoined by 
the bafis of the ribs, in the form of a llarlet ; 
each ray, whitilh and furrowed tvithin. Calyx 
green. Petals white. Anthers covered with 
gold-coloured pollen. Pe^/Ve/rpurplifh. BraSls 
threed, iimilar to the cauline leaves. The fen- 
lible qualities of this herb feem to promife great 
antilpafmodick virtues ; it has a fcent much re- 
fembling affa fcetida^ but comparatively delicate 
and extremely refrefhing. For pronouncing this 
Cleome the Carofodla of the ancient Indians^.! 
have only the authority of Rheedk, who has 
exactly written that word in Malabar letters ; 
as to his Brdlimanical name Tildni, my vocabu- 
laries have nothing more like it than Tilaca, to 
which CJhuraca and Srimat are the only fyno« 
nyma. 

57. Na'oace'sara; 

SvN. Champ^ya, Cdlara;. Canchana, or any 

other name of geld, 

Vui.G. Nagalar. 

Linn. /r^NMssnA. 

Ta ihe botamcal tdelcriptions.of this delight- 
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fal plant, I need only add, that the tree is one 
of the moft beautiful on earth, and that the 
delicious odour of its bloilbms juftly ^ves them 
a place iu the quiver of Ca'made'va. .In the 
poem, called Naijbadba^ there is a wild, but 
elegant, couplet, where the poet compares the 
white of the 'Nigacifara^ from which the b^ 
were fcatteriiig the pollen of the numerous gold- 
coloured anthers, to an alabafter wheel, on which 
Ca'ma was whetting his arrows, while {parks 
of lire were difperfed* in every diredion. Sure- 
ly, the genuine appellation of an Indian plant 
Ihould be fubftituted for the corrupted name 
of a Syrian phyfician who could never have 
feen it ; and, if any trivial name were necellary 
to diftinguilh a (ingle fpecies, a more abfurd 
one than iron could not podibly have been 
feleded for a flower with petals like filver and 
anthers like gold. 

58. S'a'lmali ; 

Syn4 Picb'bildf Pbrani, Mdcbd^ SCbirdyuJb, 
VoLG. SemeL 

Lin. Seven-leaved Bombax. 

59. S'ana'; 

Syn. Sandpujbpkd, Gbant*dravd, 

VuLG. Sony pronounced Sun, 

Linn. Rulhy Cratalaruu 
Cal. Perianth one-leaved, villous, permanent ; 
ihort below, gibbous on both (ides, with 
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minute linear trads. Upper teeth, two, lanc- 
ed, preiling the banner ; lower tooth, boat- 
form, concave, two-gafhed in the middle, 
cohering above and below; Iheathing the 
keel, rather Ihorter than it ; pointed. 

Cor. Boat-form. 

Banner, broad, large, acute, rather hearted, with 
two dark callolities at the bafe, and with 
comprelTed lldes, moftly involving the other 
parts : a dark line from bafe to point. 

Wings inverfe-egg-oblong, with dark callous 
bodies at their axils, two-thirds of the banner 
in length. 

Keel flattened at the point, nearly clofed all 
round to include the Budilication, very gib- 
bous l)elow to receive the germ. 

St AM. Filaments ten, coalefced,. cleft behind, 
two-parted below ; alternately fliort with li- 
near furrowed eredt, and long ^^hll roundifh, 
anthers. 

Pi ST. Germ rather awled, flat, villous, at a 
right angle with the afeending, cylindrick, 
downy; Style. Stigma pubefeent, concave, 
open, fomewhat lipped. 

Per. Legume pedicelled, fhort, velvety, tiugid, 
on&<elled, two-vaived. 

Seeds, from one or two to twelve or more, 
round-kidney-form, comprefled. 

Flowers deep yellow. Leaves alternate^ lanced^ 
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paler beneath, keeled; petiols very fliort; 
Jtipulett minute, roundifli, villous. Stem 
firiated. 

Threads, called pavitraca^ from their fuppofed 
purity ^ have been made of Sana' from time 
immemorial : they are mentioned in the laws 
of Menu. 

The retufe^leaved Crotalaria, which Van 
Rheeoe by miftake calls Schama Pufpi^ is 
cultivated, 1 believe, for the fame purpofe. 
Rumphius had been truly informed, that 
threads for nets were made from this genus 
in Bengal: but he fufpeded the information 
to be erroneous, and thought that the perfons 
who conveyed it, had confounded the Crota* 
laria with the Capfufar Corchorus : ftrong 
ropes and canvas are made of its macerated 
bark. 

The Jangal-san^ or a variety of the watery Cro- 
talaria, has very beautiful flowers, with a 
greenifh white banner, purple-ftriped, wings, 
bright violet: ftem, four-angled, and four- 
winged; leetues egged, obtufe, acute at the 
bafe, curled at the edges, downy; jlipules^ 
two, declining, mooned, if you chule to f-all 
them fo, but irregular, and acutely pointed. 
In all the Indian ijpedes, a diflmnce of foil 
and culture occaiion varieties in the flower 
and frudifieation. 
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Ho, Javanti': ^ 

8yn. Tfrcdr), Nddfy)^ Vmjayantkd, 

VuLG, yaintt, ydBi ; ibine iky, Arark, 
Rheede. Kedangu, 

Linn. JSschynomene Sejban, 

Cal. Perianth one-leaved, rather belleid, five- 
cleft ; tootbletSf awled, erefl:, fubequsd^ mote 
diftant on each fide of the awning ; petma- 
nent. 

Coe. Boat-foi 

* » 

Awrmg .very broad, rather longer than the 
.'vmgs, inverfe-hearted, quite refleded fo as 
to touch the calyx ; waved on the margin ; 
furrowed at the bafe internally, 'with two 
convei;^ng homlets, fronting the*hpertuie of 
the keeU gibbous below, awled upwards, 
acute, eredf, within the wings, fi^gs oh- 
long, clawed, narrower above, obtdfe, J^urred 
below, embracing the keel and the homlets 
of the awning. 

Keel comprefled, ehclofing the firuftification, in^ 
fleded nearly in a right angle, gaihed below 
and above the flexure; each divifion hatdiet- 
form ; bMutifully ftnated. 

8t AM. FUemeHts fimple and nine-cleft, infleft- 
ed like the keel ; the Jimpk one curved at' 
the hsie. Anthers oblong, roundilh. 

PiST. Germ comprefled^ linear, ereft as h%h 
& the flesure of the filamente with yifible 
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partitions. Style nearly at a right angle with 
the germ, awled, inflected like the ftamen. 
Stigma rather headed, fomewhat cleft, pel> 
lucid. 

Per. Legume very long, llender, wreathed 
when ripe, fmooth at the valves, but with 
feeds rather protuberant, many^paited, ter- 
minated with a hard fharp point. 

Seeds oblong, rather kidi\ey-ihaped, fmooth, 
fiightly affixed to the future, folitary. 

Htem arborefeent, rather knotty. Leaves fea- 
thered, pairs from nine to fiftwn, or more, 
often alternate; leaflets oblong, end-nicked, 
fome with an acute point, dark green above, 
paler beoeath, with a gibbofity at the infer- 
tion of the petiols; deeping, or collapfing, 
towards night. Racemes axillary; pedicels 
with a double curvature or line of beauty; 
flowers fmall, Hx or feven ; varying in colour; 
in (bme plants, wholly yellow; in others, 
with a blackiffi-purple awning yellow within, 
and dark yellow wings tipped with brown ; 
in fome with an awning of the richeft orange- 
fcarlet externally, and internally of a bright-, 
yellow; wings yellow, of difierent fhades; 
and a keel pale below, with an exquifite 
changeable light purple abcfve, ftriated in 
elegant curves. The whole plant is inex- 
preffibly beautiful, eipecially in the colour of 
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the buds and leaves, and the grace of all the 
curves, for there is no proper angle in any 
part of it. The brahmens hold it facred: 
Van Rheeoe faySjthat they call it Cananga\ 
but I never met with that word in Sanfcrit : 
it has parts like an Hedyfarum^ and the air 
of a Cytifits, 

15i. Pala'sa : 

Syn. Cin/uca^ Parna^ Vdtapdt'ha. 

VuLG. Paldsy Plds, Dbdc, 

Koen. Butea frondofa. 

Cal. Perianth belled, two-lipped; upper lip 
broader, obfcurely end-nicked ; under lip three- 
deft, downy; permanent. 

CoR. Boat-form. 

A^mng refle^ed, hearted, downy beneath; 
fometimes, pointed. 

Wings lanced, afcending, narrower than the keel. 

Keely as long as the wings, two-parted below, 
half-mooned, afcending. 

Stam. Filaments nine and one, afcending, re- 
gularly curved. Anthers linear, eredt. 

PiST. Germ pedicelled, oblongilh, downy. 

Style awled, about as long as the ftamens. Stig^ 
ma fmall, minutely cleft. 

Per. legume pedicelled, oblong, comprefled, 
depending. 

Seed one, toward the apex of the pericarp, flat, 
finooth, oval-roundilh. 

VOL. in. L 
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Flowers nceme-fafcicled, large, rod, or French 
fcarlet, filvered with down. 

Leaves threed, petioled ; leaflets endre, ftipuled, 
large, rhombo'idal ; the lateral ones unequally 
divided ; the terminal one, larger, equally bif* 
fe^ed ; brightly verdant. A perfsEl defcrip- 
tion of the arborefcent and the twining Pa- 
lais a has been exhibited in the laft volume, 
with a full account of its beautiful red gtim ; 
but the fame plant is here Ihortly defcribed 
firom the life, becaufe few trees are confidered 
by the Hindus as more venerable and holy. 
The Paldfa is named with honour in the 
Vddas^ in the laws of Menu, and in Sanfcrit 
poems, both facred and popular ; it gave its 
name to the memorable plain called Pldfliey 
by the vulgar, but properly Palqfi ; and, on 
every account, it muft be hoped, that this 
noble plant will retva its ancient and claflical 
appellation. A grove of Paldfas was for- 
meriy the principal ornament of Criflbna- 
. nagar, where we ftill fee the trunk of an 
aged tree near fix fiset in circumference. This 
genus, as far as we can judge front wiitfen 
deferiptions, feems allied tp the Niflolia, 

^2. Caranjaca: 

Syn. Cbirabilva^ Na&amdla^ Carega» 

VuLO. Caranja, 

Rhbbdb : Caranfcbiy6 H. M* tab* 3* 
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Cal* Pftiantb one-leaved, cup-form, obfcvirely 
fivertoothed, or fcalloped, beaked. 

Cor. Boat-form. 

Awning broad, end-nicked, ftriated, rather fpi- 
rallf infleded, with two callofities at its bafe. 

Wings oblong, of the fame length with the 
awning. 

Keel rather Ihorter, gibbous below, two-parted. 

Stam* Fihments nine in one body, gaping at 
the bafe, iind difcovering a tenth clofe to the 
ftyle. Anthers egged, eredl:. 

PisT. Germ above, oblong, downy. Style in- 
curved at the top. Stigma rather headed. 

Psa. Legume molUy one-feeded, thick, round- 
ed above, flattifli, beaked below. 

Seed oblong-roundilh, rather kidney-form. 

Racemes axillary. Awmng pale ; wings violet. 
Leaves feathered with an odd one, mollly 
two-paired ; leaflets egg-oblong, pointed, keel- 
td, fliort-petioled ; brownifli on one fide, pale 
on the other. Common petiol gibbous at its 
bafe. The feed yields an oil fiippofed to be a 
cure for the moft inveterate fcabies. 

6g, Arjuna: 

Svif. Nadifarja, T^rataru^ Ltdradru, Cacuhha, 

VuLO. Jaral. 

RHEspB. Adamboe\ 4 H. M. tab. 20, 21, 22* 
Likn. Rmb/^Munchhavsia? 

KoIN. j^Sm*#;/?0WerLAOEESTROEMlA^ 
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Cal. ’Perianth one-leaved, lix-cleft, top-fl\ap- 
ed, furrowed, with protuberant ridges, downy, 
permanent; dhifionsy coloured, with points 
refleded. 

CoK. Petals fix, roundifii, fomewhat notched, 
expanding, wavy; claws Ihort, inferted in 
the calyx. 

Stam. Filaments coloured, numerous, capil- 
lary fliortifii, obfcurely conjoined in fix par- 
cels, one to each divifion of the calyx ; An^ 
thers thick, incumbent, roundilh, kidney- 
Ihaped. 

Pi ST. Germ above, egged. Style coloured, 
longifii, thread-form, incurved. Stigma oh- 
tufe. 

Pbk. Capfule egged, fix-celled, fix-valved. 

Seeds numerous. 

Panicles^ racemed, terminal, ere£l. Flowers vio- 
let or light purple, in the higheft degree beau- 
tiful. Leaves alternate, leathery, fome oppo- 
fite, egg'Oblong, ftipuled, moft entire, fhort- 
petioled, fmooth, paler beneath. Branches 
round and fmooth : I have feen a fingle 
panicle, waving near the fummit of the tree, 
covered with bloifoms, and as large as a milk- 
maid's garland. The timber is ufed for the 
building of fmall boats. 

64. Vanda': 

SvN. V rlcjbddantt Vrkjharuhd^ Jhanticd, 
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VoLG-. Bandit Berf&ra^ Perafdra, 

Theie names, like the Linnaan^ are applicable 
to all parajite plants. 

Linn. Retufe-leaved Epidendrum ? 

Cal. Spatbes^ minute, ftraggling. 

Cor. Petals five, diverging, oval-oblong, ob- 
tufe, wavy ; the two lowed larger ; the three 
higheft, equal, bent towards the nedary. 

NeSlary centrd, ri^d : Mouth gaping oblique : 
Upper lip fliorter, three-parted, with a polilhed 
honey-cup ; under lip^ concave in the middle, 
keeled above, with two fmaller cavities below; 
two procefles at the bafe^ incurved, hollow, 
oval-pointed, converging, honey-bearing. 

Stam. Filaments very fliort, jiatbcrs round, 
flatrifii, margined, covered with a lid, eafily 
deciduous from the upper lip of the nedary. 

Fist. Germ beneath, long, ribbed, contorted 
with curves of oppofite flexure. Style very 
ihort, adhering to the upper }ip. Stigma 
fimple. 

Per. Capfule oblong><onick, wreathed, fix- 
keeled, each with two fmaller keels, three- 
celled, crowned with the dry corol. 

Seeds innumerable like fine dust, aflixcd to the 
Receptacle with extremely fine hairs, which 
become thick wool. 

Scapes incurved, folitary, from the cavity of the 
at moft feven-flowered : pedicels alter 
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nate. Petals milk-white externally, triflA 
parent; brown within, yellow-Ipotted. XJppef 
iip of the ne^ary fnow-white ; under lip, 
rich purple dr light crimfon ftriated at the 
bafe, with a bright yellow gland, as it Teems, 
on each procefs. The flowers gratefully fra- 
grant and exquifltely beautiful, loolung as if 
compofed of Ihells or made of enamel ; crifp, 
elafticki vifeid internally. Leaves fheathing, 
oppolite, equally curved, rather flefliy, fword-r 
form, retufe in two ways at the fummit, with 
one acute point. fibrous, fmooth, flex- 

ible; ihooting even from the top of the 
leaves. This lovely plant attaches itfelf chiefly 
to the highefl: Amras noA. Bihasy but it is 
an air-plant, and lives in a pot without earth 
or water: its leaves are excavated upwards, 
to catch and retrin dew. It moft refcmbles 
the firft and fecond Maravaras of Van 
Rheedb in its roots, leaves, and fhiit, but 
rather differs from them in its inflorelcence. 
Since the parafites are diftinguilhed by the 
trees, on which they moll Commonly grow, 
this may in Sanferit be called Amaranandd ; 
and the name Baculavanda fhould be applied 
to the Lorantbus ; while the Vifeum of the 
Oak, I am tpld, is named Vandd limply and 
tranfcendently, the Vanddea^ or Oak, being 
held facred, 
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65. A malaci^ 

SifN. Ti/hyafbald^ Amrtt&^ Vayafib&, 

V«LO* 

Linn. Phyllahthos 'Emblici 

66. Gaiapippali': 

Syn. Caripippali^ Cap^alii^ Colabalti^ Sriyasi^ 
Vas'ira. Soitte add, Cbavicd or Cb^Oy but 
that it named, in the Amatacdjhy at a diftinft 
plant) vulgarly Cbmid or CbayL 

VuLGi Pippal-j* hanctiy Maidab. 

Male Flowers. 

Cal. CdtnmoH PeHaneb folir'.leaved ; leafletSy 
tdundilh, concave $ the two exterior, oppo- 
lite, fmallet \ cohtaining from agbt to four~ 
teen dorets. Partial calyxy none. 

CoA. None. NeSiary, many yellow glands 
on the pedieel of the filaments. 

St AM. Filaments from eight to eighteen in 
each floret, conilefled by a ihort villous pedi- 
cel, threadform, very hairy. Anthers large, 
netted, irregular, inflated, containing the 
pollen. 

Pi ST. Rudiments of a germ and Jlyle, wi- 
thering. 

Female Flowers. 

Cal. Common Perianth as in the male, but 
fmaller ; containing from ten to twelve florets. 

Partial calyXy none; unleft you afliime the 
coroL 
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Cor. Many-petaled, belled. Petals ere£t 
lance-linear, flefhy, covered within, and ex- 
ternally with white hairs. NeSlary^ yellow 
glands fprinkling the receptacle. 

Pi ST. oval. iS/y/i? cylindrick, curved at 

the bafe. Stigma headed. 

Per. Berry globular, one-feeded. 

Sjbed, ijpherical, fmooth. 

Blowers umbelled, yellow from their anthers, 
Leavef moftly oblong-lanced, but remarkably 
varying in lhape, alternate. Both flowers 
and fruit have an agreeable feent of lemon- 
peel; and the berries, as a native gardener 
informs me, are ufed as a fpice or condiment: 
it was firom him that 1 learned the Sanferit 
pame pf the plant; but as balli means a 
creeper^ and as the Pippal-jbanca is a tree 
perfedly able to Hand without fupport, | 
fufpefl in fome degree the accuracy of his 
information ; though I cannot account for 
his uflng a Sanferit word without being led 
to it, unlefs he had acquired at leaft tradi- 
tional knowledge. It might be referred, from 
the imperfedt mixed flower, to the twenty* 
third clafs. 

67. Sacotaca; 

SVN. 

Vul.G. Sy'ura, or Syaura^ 

Koe n . ■ Rougbleaved T ^opbis i 
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MALR. 

Cal. Common imbricated ; leaflets fix or eight, 
egged, acute, frnall, expanding, withering, 
containing generally from five to feven flo'.v- 
erets. Partial four-parted ; diviflons egged, 
expanded, villous. 

Cor. None, unlefs you afl'ume the calyx. 

St AM. Filam 'nts mollly four, (in fome, three; 
in one, five) awled, flefiiy, rather comprefled, 
Ipreading over the divilions of the calyx, and 
adhering to them at the point. Anthers dou- 
ble, folded. 

The buds elaftick, fpringing open on a touch. 

FEMALE. 

Cal. Four-parted j dhifions egged, concave, 
pointed, permanent, propped by two finall 
braFis ; unlefs you call them the calyx. 

Cor. None j unlefs you give the calyx that 
name. 

Pi ST. Gfr/« roundifli. 5/y/e very fliort, cylin- 
drick. Stigma long, two-parted, permanent. 

Pe r . Berry one- feeded, navelled, (inooth, fome- 
what flattened. 

Seed globular, arilled. 

Leaves various, fome inverferegged, fome ob- 
long, fome oval, pointed, irregularly notched, 
alternate (fome oppofite), crowded, crifp, very 
rough veined, and paler beneath, fmootlier 
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and dark above. Berry, deep yellow. The 
Pandits having only obferved the male plant, 
infift that it bears no fhiit. Female 
axillary, from one to four or five in an axil. 
68. Virana: 

Syn. Viratara. 

VuLG. Bdttd, Gdnddr, Cata, 

Retz. Muricated Anoropogon. 

Roxb. Aromatick AnoropogoM. 

Ihe root of this ufeful plant, which Ca ti- 
DAS calls usira, has nine other names thus 
arranged in a Sanfcrit verfe : 

Abbaya, Nalada^ Sdvya, Amnndla, JaUsaya, 
Lamajjacd, Laghulaya, Avaddba, IJbtacdpas'ba, 
It will be fufficient to remark, that Jaldfaya 
means aquatick, and that Avaddba implies a 
power of allaying feverijh beat] for which pur- 
pc-fe the root was brought by Gautami to 
her pupil Sagontal'a; the flender fibres of 
it, which we know here by the name of (Tbas 
or Kbajkbas^ are moll agreeably aromatick, when 
tolerably frefh ; and among the innocent luxu» 
lies of this climate, We may aflign the firft rank 
to the coolnefs and fragrance, which the large 
hurdles or fcreens in which they are interwoven, 
impart to the hottell mr, by the means of water 
dalhed through them ; while the llrong fouth- 
ern wind fpreads the fcent before it, and' the 
quick evaporation contributes to cool the atmo- 
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Iphere. Having never feep the firefli plant, t 
guefled from the na/fu in Van Riieede, and 
from the tbin rootSy that it was the AJiatick 
AcoRtfs; but a drawing of Dr. Roxburgh's 
has convinced me, that 1 Was mUlaken. 

69. S ami' : 

Syn. SaSlW‘fbaldy 
VuLC. Saen^ BMul. 

Linn, Farnejian MjMosa. 

^borns double, white, black>pointed, ftiptilar. 
Leaves twice-feathered ; firft, in three or four 
pairs ; then in pairs from fourteen to llxteen. 
Spikes globular, with ihort peduncles ; yellov^ 
perfuming the woods and roads with a rich 
aromatick odour. A minute gland on the 
petiols below the leaflets. H^ood, extremely 
hard, ufed by the Brdbmens to kindle their 
facred fire, by rubbing two pieces of it toge- 
ther, when it is of a proper age and fufli- 
ciently dried. Gum femi-pellucid. Legumes 
rather ipindle-fhaped, but irregular, curved, 
acutely pointed, or daggered, with twelve 
or fourteen feeds rather, prominent, gummy 
within. Seeds rOUndilh, cotnpreflcd. The 
gum of this valuable plant is more tranfpa- 
rent than that of the Nilotick of Arabidn 
fpecies j which the Arabs call Vmmu* Igbildtt, 
or Mother of Serpents, and the PerJiaiiSy by 
an eaiy corruption, Mugbildn^ 
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Samira means a fmall Sam}; but I cannot 
learn to what Ipecies that diminutive form 
is applied. 

Lajja'ru (properly Laj/d/u) lignifies bajhful^ 
or fenfithe, and appears to be the word en- 
graved on a plate in the Malabar Garden ; 
though Van Rheede pronounces it LAURr: 
there can be no doubt, that it is the Jwimming 
Mimosa, with fenfitvoe leaves, root enclofed 
in a fpungy cylinder, and flowerets with only 
ten filamentsu Linnjeus, by a mere flip, 
has referred to this plant as his Dwarf 
iEscHYNOMENE ; which we frequently meet 
with in India.— 9 H. M. tab. 20. The 
epithet Lajjdlu^ is ^ven by the Panels to the 
Modejl Mimosa. ' 

70. Chandraca : 

S Y (I . Chandrapujhpa, 

VuLG. CPbhta Cbdnd, or Moonlit. 

Rheede : Sjouanna Amelpodi^ 6 H. M. t. 47. 

Linn. Srrpint Ophioxylum. 

Cal. Periantby five-parted, fmall, coloured, 
ered, permanent : divijionsy egged, acutifh. 

Cor. Petal, one. Tube very long in propor- 
tion ; jointed near the middle, ^bbous from 
the enclofed anthers; above them, rather 
fiinnel-form. Border five-parted; £vifions, 
inverfe-egged, wreathed. 

PiST. Germ above, roundifh. Style thread- 
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form. Stigma irregularly headed; with a 
drcular pellucid bafe, qx fteSaryt extremely 
vifcid. 

p£ R. Berry moftly twinned , often fingle, round- 
ifh, fmooth, minutely pointed, one-feeded. 

Seed on one fide ilattifh, or concave ; on the 
other, convex. 

Flowers fafcicled. BraSis minute, egged, point- 
ed, coloured. 7ube of the corol, light pur- 
ple; horary fmali, milkwhite. Calyx, firft 
pale pink, then bright carmine. Petiole, nar- 
row-winged. Leaves oblong-oval, pointed, 
nerved, dark and glofly above ; moftly three- 
fold, fometimes paired, often four-fold near 
the fummit ; margins wavy. Few fhrubs in 
the world are more elegant than the Chandra, 
efpecially when the vivid carmine of the 
Perianth is contraftcd not only with the 
milkwhite corol, but with the rich green 
berries, which at the fame time embellifh the 
fafcicle: the mature berries are black, and 
thdr pulp light purple. The Bengal pea- 
fants afture me, as- the natives of Malabar 
had informed Rheede, that the root of this 
plant feldom fails to cure animals bitten by 
fnakes, or ftung by fcorpions ; and, if it be 
the plant, fuppofed to aflift the Nacula, or 
ViVERRA Ichneumon, in his battles with fer* 
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prats, its nine fynonysift hav^ been lining 
together in the following diftieh : 

Ndculi, Surafd^ Rdfnd, Sugandbd^ Gnndba^ 
ndctili^ 

NdcuUJbtdf Bhujangicjhi^ Cb*batrica^ Su^ 
vabdt nova. 

The vulgar name, however, of the ichneu-* 
mon-plant is Rdfan, and its fourth Sanferit 
appellation lignifies well-fcentedi a quality 
which an ichneumon alone could apply td 
the Opbioxylum ; lince it h48 a ftrong, and 
rather a fetid, odour : the fifth and fixtb epi«* 
thets, indeed, feem to imply that its feent is 
agreeable to the N^uk*, and the feventb 
(according to the comment on the Amaraeijb\ 
that it is offenlive to fnafces. It is aflerted 
by foqie, that the R&fan is no other than the 
Rough Indian Achykanihes, and by others, 
that it is one of the Indian Aristo loBhias. 
From refped to Linnjbus, 1 leave this genus 
in his mined clafs ; but neither my eyes, nor 
far better eyes than mme, have, been able to 
difeover its male flowers; and it mull be 
confeflfed, that all the delbiptions of the 
Ophuaytumy by Rumphius, Burman, and 
the great botanift himfelf, abound with erro-* 
neous references, and iinaccoqntable o¥jer« 
fights. 
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71. Pippala: 

Syn. B6dhi-druma^ Cbala~dala\ Cunjardsanas^ 
Anwat'tba, 

VuLG. Pippal. 

Linn. Ho/y Ficus: but the three following 
are alfo thought boly. Fruit fmall, round, 
axillary’, fellile," moftly^ twin. Leaves heart- 
ed, fcallopcd, gloflfy, daggered ; petiols very 
long; whence it is called cbaladala^ or the 
tree with tremulous leases, 

72. Udumbava: 

Syn. Janturfbala^ Xajny&nga^ Hdmadugdbdc^. 

VuLO. Dumbar, 

Linn. Racemed Ficus. 

Fnftt peduncled, top-lhape, navelled, racemed. 
Leaves egg-oblong, pointed, fome hearted, 
obfcurely fawed, veined, rough above, netted 
beneath. Van Hheepe has cliaxiged the 
Sanferit name into Roembadoe: it is true, as 
he fays, that minute ants are hatched In thp 
ripe fhiit, whence it is named Jantu-f hala\ 
and the Pandits compare it tp the Mwidant 
Egg. 

73. Placsha: 

Syn. yatu Parcati. 

VpLO* Pdcarif Pdcar, 

|.INN. /ndlvN Ficus fiitrpn-leaved; bptallfoiir 

mJndian, 
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Fruit re/nic, finall, moftly twin, crouded, 
whitifh. 

Leaves oblong, heaited) pointed, with very long 
{lender petiols. 

74. Vat a: 

Syn. Nyagrodbot BabupdL 
VuLG. Ber. 

Linn. Bengal Ficus, but all are found in this 
province, and nohe peculiar to it. 

Fruit roundifh, blood-red, navelled, moftly twin, 
feflile. Calyx three-leaved, imbricated. 
Leaves fome hearted, moftly egged, obtufe, 
broadiih, moft entire, petiols thick, ihort; 
branches radicating. 

The Sanferit name is given alfo to the very 
large Ficus with radicating branches, 

and to fome other varieties of that fpecies. V an 
Rheed^ has by miftake transferred the name 
^fwqtt'ba to the Pla^a^ which is never ib 
called. 

75. CaracA: 

Syn. Bhaufra^ CFhatrdca, 

VuLG. 

Linn. ' Fungus Agarich 
This and the Phallus are the only fungi, 
which I have yet feeu in India: the ancient 
Hindus held the fungus in fudh deteftation, that 
Yam A, a legiHator, fuppofed now to be the 
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judge of departed fpirits, declares “ thofe, who 
eat muflirooms, whether fpringing from the 
“ ground or growing On a tree, fully equal in 
“ guilt to the flayers of Brahmens^ and the moft 
“ defpicable of all deadly finners.” 

76. Ta'la: 

Syn. Trinarajan* 

VuLG. Tdly Palme^ra. 

Linn. Bokassus. 

This magnificent palm is juftly entitled the 
king of its order, which the Hindus call trina 
druma^ orgrafs trees. Van Rheede mentions 
the bluifli gelatinous, pellucid fubflance of the 
young which, in the hot feafon, is cooling, 
and rather agreeable to the tafle ; but the liquor 
extradled from the tree, is the moft feducing 
and pernicious of intoxicating vegetable juices : 
when juft drawn, it is as pleafant as Poubon 
water frelh from the Ijpiing, and almoft equal 
to the beft mild Cbafnpaigne. From this liquor, 
according to Rheede, fugar is extracted ; and 
it would be happy, for thefe provinces, if it 
were always applied to fo innocent a purpofr. 

77. Na'rice'la; 

Syn. Ldngalin, 

VuLG. Ndrgily NarjtL 
Linn. Nut-bearing Cocos. 

Of a palm fo well known to "Europeans^ little 
more needs be mentioned than the true AJiatick 
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name : the water of the young fruit is neither 
fo copious, nor fo tranfparent and refrefhing, in 
Bengal^ as in the ifle of Hinzuan^ where the 
natives, who ufe the unripe nuts in their cook* 
ery, take extreme care of the trees. 

78. Guva'CA: 

Syy. Ghania^ Puga^ Cramuca, Capura. 

V UL G . Supydri. 

Linn. Areca Catechu. 

The trivial name of this beautiful palm hav- 
ing been occafloned by a grofs error, it muft 
nccefTarily be changed ; and Guvdea Ihould be 
lubllituted in its place. The infpiflated juice 
of the Mimosa Chadira being vulgarly known 
by the name of Cat'b^ that vulgar name has 
been changed by Europeans into Catechu ; and 
becaufe it is chewed with thin llices of the 
Udviga^ or Areca’-xxoX.^ a fpecies of this palm 
has been dillinguiflied by the fame ridiculous 
corruption. 
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PREFACE. 


The Perlian language is ficb» melodious, and 
elegant ; it has been Ipoken for many ages by 
the greateft princes in the politeft courts of 
Alia; and a number of admirable works have 
been written in it by hiftorians, philofophers, 
and poets, who found it capable of expreiling 
with equal advantage the moft beautiful aiid 
the moft elevated fentiments. 

It muft feem ft'range, therefore, that the ftudy 
of this language ftiould be fo little cultivated at 
a time when a tafte for general and diftuftve 
learning foems univerfally to prevail; and that 
the fine produffions of a celebrated nation 
fhould remain in manufeript upon the ihelves 
of our publick libraries, without a (ingle ad- 
mirer who might open their treafures to his 
countrymen, and difplay their beauties to the 
light i but if we coniider the fubjed with a 
proper attention, we (hall diicover a variety of 
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cauies which have concurred to obftru6l the 
progrefs of Eaftern literature. 

Some men never heard of the Afiatick writ- 
ings, and others will not be convinced that 
there is any thing valuable in them; fome pre- 
tend to be buly, and others are really idlcj 
fome detell the Perfians, becaufe they believe 
in Mahomed, and others defpife their language, 
becaufe they do not underftand it : we all love 
to excufe, or to conceal, our ignorance, and are 
feldom willing to allow any excellence beyond 
the limits of our own attainments : like the la- 
vages, who thought that the fun rofe and let 
for them alone, and could not imagine that the 
waves, which furrounded their illand, left coral 
Mid pearls upon any other Ihore. 

Another obvious reafon for the negleA of 
the Perfian language is the great fcarcity of 
books, which are necelTary to be read before it 
can be perledlly learned : the greater part of 
^em are preferved in the different muleums 
and libraries of Europe, where they are Ihewn 
more as objeAs of curiolity than as Iburces of 
information; and are admired, like the cha- 
raders on a Chinefe fereen, more for their gay 
colours than for their meaning. 

Thus, while the excellent writings of Greece 
and Rome are lludied by eyeiy man of a liberal 
cducaticot and diffufe a general refinement 
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tlirough our part of the world, the works of the 
Perfians, a nation equally diftinguiftied in an- 
cient hiftory, arc either wholly unknown to us, 
or confidered as entirely deditute of taftc and 
invention. 

But if this branch of literature has met with 
fo many obftrudlions from the ignorant, it has, 
certainly, been checked in its progrefs by the 
learned themfelves; moft of whom have con- 
fined their fiudy to the minute refearches of 
verbal criticifm; like men who difeover a pre- 
cious mine, but infiead of fearching for the 
rich ore, or for gems, amufe thcmfelves with 
colleding fmooth pebbles and pieces of cryllal. 
Others millook reading for learning, which 
ought to be carefully diftinguifhed by every 
man of fenfe, and were fatisfied with running 
over a great number of manuferipts in a fuper- 
ficial manner, without condefeending to be 
flopped by their difficulty, or to dwell upon 
their beauty and elegance. The reft have left 
nothing more behind them than grammars and 
diAionaries; and though they deferve the 
prailes due to unwearied pains and induftry, 
yet they would, perhaps, have gained a more 
fhining reputation, if they had contributed to 
beautify and enlighten the vaft temple of learn- 
ing, inftead of fpending their lives in adorning 
only its porticos and avenues. 
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There is nothing which has tended more to 
bring polite letters intadilcredit» than the total 
infenfibility of commentators and criticks to the 
beauties of the authors whom they profefs to- 
illuflrate : few of them feem to have received 
the fmalleft ' plcafure from the mbft elegant 
compofitions, unlefs they found fome miftake 
of a tranfcriber to be corredled, or fome efta> 
blilhed reading to be changed, fome obfcure 
cxpreflion to be explained, or fome clear paflage 
to be made obfcure by their notes. 

It is a circumdance equally unfortunate, that 
men of the mod refined tade and the brighted 
parts arc apt to look upon a clofe application 
to the dudy of languages as inconfident with 
tl'.oir fpirit and genius: fo that the date of 
letters feems to be divided into two clafies, men 
of learning who have no tade, and men of 
■‘ude who have no learning. 

M. de Voltaire, who excels all writers of his 
age and country in the elegance of his dyle, 
and the wonderful variety of his talents, ac- 
knowledges the beauty of the Perfian images 
and fentiments, and has verfified a very fine 
padage from Sadi, whom he compares to Pe- 
trarch: if that extraordinary man had added a 
knowledge of the Afiatick languages to bis 
other acquifitions, we (hould by this time have 
feen the poems and hi(h>rie8 of Perfia in an 
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European drefi, and any other recommendation 
of them ^uld haye been unneceffiuy. 

But there ^ yet another caufe wludi has 
opeia^ more ftrongly than any before men- 
tioned towards preventing the rife of oriental 
literature; I mean the finall encouragement 
which the princes and nobles of Europe have 
given to men of letters. It is an indifputable 
truth, that learning will always flouriih moft 
where the ampleft rewards are propoled to the 
induftty of the learned; and that the moft 
Ihining periods in the annak of 'literature are 
the reigns of wife and liberal princes, who 
know that fine writers are the oracles of the 
world, fi'om whole teftimony every king, fiatef* 
man, and hero muft exped the cenfure or ap- 
probation of pofterity. In the old fiates of 
Greece the higheft honours were given to 
poets, philofophers, and orators; and a fingle 
city (as an eminent writer * obferves) in the 
memory of one man, produced more numerous 
and fplendid monuments of human genius than 
moft other nations have afifbrded in a courfe of 
ages. 

The Ijberali^ of the Ptolemies in Egjrpt 
drew a number of learned men and poets to 
their court, whole works remain to the prelent 


• Aleksm» 
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age the models of tafte and elegance; and the 
writers, whom Auguftus protected, brought 
their compofitlon to a degree of perfedlion, 
which the language of mortals cannot furpafs. 
Whilft all the nations of Europe were covered 
with the deepeft lhade of ignorance, the Califs 
in Alia encouraged the Mahomedans to im- 
prove their talents, and cultivate the fine arts ; 
and even the Turkifh Sultan, who drove the 
Greeks from Conflantinople, was a patron of 
literary merit, and vras himfelf an elegant poet. 
The illuflrious family of Medici invited to Flo- 
rence the learned men whom the Turks had 
driven from their country, and a general light 
fucceeded the gloom which ignorance and fu- 
perflition had fpread through the weftern world. 
But that light has not continued to fhine with 
equal fplendour ; and though fome flight efforts 
have been made to reftore it, yet it feems to 
have been gradually decaying for the lafl cen- 
tury: it grows very faint in Italy; it ieems 
wholly extinguifhed in France ; -and whatever 
fparks of it remain in other countries are conr 
fined to the clofets of humble and modeft men, 
and are not general enough to have their pro- 
per influence. 

The nobles of our days confider learning as 
a fiibordinate acquifition, which would not be 
confiftent with the dignity of their fortunes. 
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and fliould be left to thofe who toil in a lower 
iphere of life : but they do not reflect on the 
many advantages which the ftudy of polite 
letters would give, peculiarly to perfons of 
eminent rank and high employments; who, in- 
Head of relieving their fetigues by a feries of 
unmanly pleafures, or ufelefs diverhons, might 
fpend their leifure in improving their know-' 
ledge, and in converfing with the great flatef- 
men, orators, and philofophers of antiquity. 

If learning in general has met with fe little 
encouragement, ftill lefs can be expected for 
that branch of it, which lies lb far removed 
from the common path, and which the greater 
part of mankind have hitherto confidcred as in- 
capable of yielding either entertainment or in- 
llrudlion : if pains and want be the lot of a 
feholar, the life of an orientalift muft certainly 
be attended with peculiar hardlhips. 'Gentius, 
who publifhed a beautiful Perlian work called 
Ti>e Bed of Rofes, with an ufeful but inelegant 
tranflation, lived obfcurely>in Holland, and died 
in mifery. Hyde, who might have contributed 
greatly towards the progrefs of eaftern learning, 
formed a number of expenlive projcdks with- 
that view, but had not the fupport and alHlI;- 
ance which they defcrved and required. The 
labours of Meninlki immortalized and ruined 
hiss : his dUiUooary of the Afiatick languages 
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is, perhaps, the moll laborious compilation that 
was ever undertaken by any lingle man; but he 
complains in his preface that his patrimony was 
exhaulled by the great expence of employing 
and fupporting a number of writers and print- 
ers, and of railing a new prefs for the oriental 
charaAers. M. d’Herbelot, indeed, received 
the moll fplendid reward of his indullry: he 
was invited to Italy by Ferdinand II. duke of 
Tufcany, who entertained him with that llrik- 
ing munificence which always dillinguilhed the 
race of the Medici: after the death of Ferdi- 
nand, the illullrious Colbert recalled him to 
Paris, where he enjoyed the fruits of his labour, 
and fpent the remainder of his days in an ho- 
nourable and eafy retirement. But this is a 
rare example: the other princes of Europe 
have not imitated the duke of Tulcany; and 
Chriftian VII. was referved to be the protedor 
of the eallern mufes in the prefent age. 

Since the literature of Alia was fo much ne- 
glected, and the caules of that negleCl were lb 
various, we could not have expeded that any 
flight power would rouze the nations of Eu- 
rope from their inattention to it; and thqr 
would, perhaps, have perfilled in defpifing it, if 
they had not been animated by the moll power- 
ful incentive that can influence the mind of 
man : interell was the magick wand which 
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brought them all within one circle; intereft 
was the charm which gave the languages of 
the Eaft a real and folid importance. By one 
of thofe revolutions, which no human prudence 
could have forefeen, the Perfian language found 
its way into India; that rich and celebrated cm* 
pire, which, by the flourifliing ftate of our 
commerce, has been the fource of incredible 
wealth to the merchants of Europe. A variety 
of caules, which need not be mentioned here, 
gave the Englilh nation a moft extenlive power 
in that kingdom: our India company began to 
take under their prote^ion the princes of the 
country, by whofe protection they gained their 
firft fettlement; a number of important affairs 
were to be tranfaded in peace and war between 
nations equally jealous of one another, who had 
not the common inflrument of conveying their 
fentiments ; the fervants of the company re- 
ceived letters which they could not read, and 
were ambitious of gaining titles of which they 
could not comprehend the meaning; it was 
found highly dangerous to employ the natives 
as interpreters, upon whofe fidelity they could 
not depend; and it was at laft difeovered, that 
they mud apply themfelves to the ftudy of the 
perfian language, in which all the letters from 
the Indian princes were written. A few men 
of parts and tafte. who refided in Bengal, hav^ 
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£nce amufed themfclves with the literature of 
^e Eaft, and have fpent .their leifure in reading 
the poems and hiilorics' of Perfia; but they 
found a reafon in every page to regret their 
ignorance of. the Arabick language, without 
which their knowledge muft be very eircum- 
fcribed and imperfeA. The languages of A£a 
will now, perhaps, be lludied with uncommon 
ard( ur; they are known to be ufeful, and will 
foon be found inilru^ive and entertaining; the 
valuable manufcripts that enrich our publick 
libraries will be in a few years elegantly printed; 
the manners and lentiments of the eafliern na- 
tions will be periedly known; and the limits of 
our knowledge will be no lefs extended than 
the bounds of our empire. 

It was with a view to facilitate the progrefs 
of this branch of literature, that I reduced to 
order the following inftrudions for the Periian 
language, which 1 bad colledted feveral years 
ago; but I would not prefent my grammar to 
the publick till I had confiderably enlarged and 
improved it: I have, therefore, endeavoured to 
lay down the cleared: and moft accurate rules, 
which I have illudrated by feledr examples 
from the mod elegant writers; I have carefully 
compared my work with every compodtion of 
the fame nature that has £dlen into my hands ; 
and though on fo general a fubjetd 1 mud have 
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made feveral obfervations which are common to 
all, yet I flatter myfelf that my own remarks, 
the difpofition of the whole book, and the paf* 
fages quoted in it, will fufEciently diflinguifh it 
as an original production. Though I am not 
confcious that there are any efTentiul miftakes 
or omiflions in it, yet I am fenfible that it &lls 
very fhort of perfection, which feems to with- 
draw itfelf from the purfuit of mortals, in pro- 
portion to their endeavours of attaining it; like 
the talifman in the Arabian tales, which a bird 
carried from tree to tree as often as its purfuer 
approached it. But it has been my chief care 
to avoid all the harfh and affeCted terms of art 
which render molt dida«9;ick works fo tedious 
and unplealant, and which only perplex the 
learner, without giving him any real knowledge : 
I have eyen refrained from making any enqui- 
ries into general .grammar, or from entering into 
thofe fubje^s which have already been fo ele- 
gantly difcufled by the moft judicious philoib- 
pher*, the moll learned divine -I*, and tha moft 
laborious fcholar of the prefent age j;. 

It was my firft defign to prefix to the gram- 
mar a hillory of the Perfian language from the 

* See Hermes. 

A fliort Intrcdii6lioii to Engliih Grammar. 

X The grammar prefixed to ibe DiAionary of the EngUlh Lan« 
guage. 
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time of Xenophon to our days, and to have 
added a copious praxis of tales and poems ex* 
traced from the cladical writers of Periia ; but 
as thofe additions would have delayed the pub- 
lication of the grammar, which was principally 
wanted, I thought it advUable to referve them 
for a feparate volume, which the publick inay 
expeft in the courfe of the enfuing winter. I 
have made a large colle^ion of materials for a 
general hiftory of Afia, and for an account of 
the geography, philolbphy, and literature of the 
eaflem nations, all which I propofe to afrange 
in order, if n}y more folid and more important 
iludies will allow me any intervals of leifure *. 

I cannot forbear acknowledging in this place 
the iignal marks of kindnefs and attention, 
which I have received from many learned and 
noble perfons; but General Carnac has obliged 
me the moll fenfibly of them, by fupplying me 
with a valuable colle<^on of Perlian manu- 
icripts on every branch of eaftern learning, 
from which many of the bell examples in the 
following grammar are extracted. A very 
learned ProfelTor j* at Oxford has promoted my 
Iludies with that candour and benevolence 


* See ihe Hifiory of the Verfan Language^ a Dqfcription of Afia^ 
and a Short Hifiory of Perfia, publilbed with my Xa/c of Nader 
Shah in the year 1773* 
f Dr. Hunt, 
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\irhich fo eminently diftinguifli him; and many 
excellent men that are the princi}^ ornaments 
of that univerlity have conferred the higheft 
favours on mC} of which I (hall ever retain a 
grateful fenfe: but I take a lingular pleafure in 
confefling that I am indebted to a foreign no-> 
bleman* for the little knowledge which 1 have 
happened to acquire of the Periian language; 
and that my zeal for the poetry and philolc^ 
of the Aiiaticks was owing to his converfation, 
and to the agreeable correfpondence with which 
he ftill honours me. 

Before I conclude this Preface it will be.pro> 
per to add a few remarks upon the method of 
learning the Periian language, and upon the ad* 
vantages which the learner may expeA f^om it» 
When the ftudent can read the charadters with 
fluency, and has learned the true pronunciation 
of every letter from the mouth of a native, let 
him perufe the grammar with attention, and 
commit to memory the regular inflexions of the 
nouns and verbs: he needs not burden his mind 
with thofe that deviate from the Common form, 
as they will be infenlibly learned in a ihoi t 
courfe of reading. By this time he will fltid a 
didionary neceflary, and I hope he will believe 
me, when I aflert from a long experience, 

* Baron HiTisar. 

vei,. III. ^ 
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whoever pofleiles the admirable work of Me- 
ninlki, will have no occafion for any other dic- 
tionary of the Perfian tongue. He may pro- 
ceed by the help of this work to analyfe the 
pallages quoted in the grammar, and to examine 
in what manner they illuftrate the rules; in the 
mean time he muft not negled to converfe with 
his living inftrudlor, and to learn from him the 
phrares of commbn difcourfe, and the names of 
vifible objeds, which he will foon imprint on 
his memory, if he will take the trouble to look 
for them in the di^ionary: and here I muft 
caution hiih againft condemning a work as de- 
fedtive, becaufe he cannot find in it every word 
which he hears; for founds in general are caught 
impeifedtly by the ear, and luany words are 
ipelled and pronounced very differently. 

The firft book that I would recommend to 
him is the Guliftan or Bed of Rojes, a work 
which is highly efteemed in the Eaft, and of 
which there are feveral tranllations in the lan- 
guages of Europe: the manufcripts of this book 
are very common; and by comparing them with 
the printed edition of Gentius, he will foon 
learn the beautiful flowing hmd ufed in Perfia, 
which confifts of bold ftrokes and flourilhes, 
and cannot be imitated by our types. It will 
then be a proper time for him to read fome 
ihort and ealy chapter in this work, and to 
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tranflate it into his native language with the 
utmoft exadtnefs; let him then lay alide the 
original, and after a proper interval let him turn 
the fame chapter back into Perlian by the af- 
fiftance of the grammar and didtionaryj let him 
afterwards compare his fecond tranflation with 
the original, and corredi its hiults according to 
that modeh This is the exercife fo often re- 
commended by the old rhetoricians, by which 
a ftudent will gradually acquire the lliyle and 
manner of any author, whom he delires to imi- 
tate, and by which almoft any language may be 
learned in fix months with eafe and pleafure. 
When he can exprefs his fentiments in Perfian 
with tolerable i&cility, I would advife him to 
read Ibme elegant hifiory or poem with an in- 
telligent native, who will explain to him in 
common w^ds the refined exprefiions that oc- 
cur in reading, and will point out the beauties 
of learned allufions and local images. The 
moft excellent book in the language is, in my 
opinion, the colledUon of tales and fables called 
Anvab jS’oAraft'byAitflein Vaez, furnamed Cafhefi, 
who took the celebrated work of Bidpai or Pil- 
pay for his text, and has comprifed all the wif- 
dom of the eaftern nations in fourteen beautiful 
chapters. At fome leifure hofir he may defire 
his Munlhi or writer to tranlcribe a fedion from 
‘die Guliftan, or a fiible of Caihefi, in the com- 
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mon broken hand ufed in India, which he will 
learn perfeAly in a few days by comparing all 
its turns and contractions with the more regular 
hands of the Arabs and Perfians: he muft hot 
be difcouraged by the difficult of reading the 
Indian letters, for the characters are in reality 
the lame with thofe in which our books are 
printed, and are only rendered difficult by the 
frequent omiffion of the diacritical points, "and 
the want of regularity in the pofition of the 
words: but we all know that we are often at a 
lofs to read letters which we receive in our na- 
tive tongue; and it has been proved that a man 
who has a perfeA knowledge of any language, 
may, with a proper attention, decypher a letter 
in that idiom, though it be written in characters 
which he has never feen before, and of which 
he has no alphabet. 

In (hort, I am perfuaded, that whoever will 
itudy the Perlian language according to my 
plan, will in lefs than a year be able to tranllate 
and to anfwer any letter from an Indian prince, 
and to converfe with the natives of India, not 
only with fluency, but with elegance. But if 
he defires to diftinguifli himfelf as an eminent 
tranflator, and to underftand not only the gene- 
ral purport of a compofition, but even the 
graces and ornaments of it, he muft neceflarily 
learn the Arabick tongue, which is blended 
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with the Perfian in fo Angular a manner, that 
one period often contains both languages, wholly 
didincA from each other in expreflion and idiom, 
but perfedly united in fenfe a.id condruAion. 
This mud appear drange to an European reader; 
but he may form fome idea of this uncommon 
mixture, when he is told that the two Afiatick 
languages are not always mixed like the words 
of Roman and Saxon origin in this period, 
** The true law is right reafon, conformable to 
** the nature of things; which calls us to duty 
•* by commanding, deters us from An by for- 
** bidding* but as we may fuppofe the Latin 
and Englilh to be connedled in the following 
fentence, Tie true lex is redla ratio, conform-- 
•* able naturae, vsbicb by commanding vocet ad 
“ officium, by forbidding k fraude deterreat.” 

A knowledge of thefe two languages will b« 
attended with a variety of advantages to tbofe 
who acquire it: the Hebrew, Cbaldaick^ Sy* 
riack, and Ethiopcan tongues are d^ledts of the 
Arabick, and bear as near a refemblance to it as 
the lonick to the Attick Greek ; the jargon of 
Indodan, very improperly called the language 
of the Moors, contains ib great a number of 
Pcrfian words, that 1 was able with very little 


* See MiddktOD's Life of Cicero, vol. III. p. 351. 
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difficulty to read the £ib]es of Pilpd which are 
tranllated into that idiom: the Turlufli contains 
ten Arabick or Perlian words for one originally 
Scythian, by which it has been fo refined, that 
the modern kings of Perfia were ffind of fpeak- 
ing it in their courts; in fhort, there is fcarc6 a 
country in Afia or Africa, from the fburce of 
the Nile to the wall of China, in which a man 
who underftands Arabick, Pelfian, and Turkifh, 
may not travel with fatisfadion, or tranfad the 
mofl important affiiirs with advantage and fe« 
curity. 

As to the literature of Afia, it will not, per- 
haps, be effentially ufeful to the greater part of 
mankind, who have neither leifure nor inclinav 
tion to cultivate fo extenfive a branch of learn- 
ing ; but the civil and natural hiftory of fuch 
mighty empires as India, Perfia, Arabia, and 
Tartary, cannot £iil of delighting thofe who 
love to view the great pidure of the univerfe, 
or to learn by what degrees the moft obfeure 
flatcs have rifen to glory, and the mofl flourifh- 
ing kingdoms, have funk to decays the philofo- 
pher will confider thofe works as highly va- 
luable, by which he may trace the human mind 
in all its various appearances, from the rudeft to 
the mod cultivated flate: and the man of tade 
will undoubtedly he pleafed to unlock the ftores 
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of native genius, and to gather the flowers of 
unreftrained and luxuriant ^cy*. 

* My profeffional ftud'ies having wholly engaged my altentioD, 
and induced me hot only to abandon oriental literature^ but even to 
efface, as far as pofiible, the very traces of it from my memory, I 
committed the condu A and revifal of this edition of my Grammar, 
and !he compofition of the Index to Mr. Bichardfon, in whofe (kill 
I have a perfeA confidence, and from whole application to the 
eaftern languages, 1 have hopes that the learned world will reap no 
fmall advantage. 
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OF LETTERS, 

The learner is fuppofed to be acquaintec 
with the comnaon terms of grammar, and to 
know that the Perfians write their charaifters 
from die right hand to the left. 

There are thir^>two Perfian letters. 

IV. III. II. I, 

Finals. Initials and Mboials. 

ConneAed. UnconneAcd. Conneded. UnccMiaeAcd. 
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IV. 

III. 

11. 

I. 



Finals. 

Initials and Medials. 


Coitiicftcd. 

Uneoniieficd. 

ConneAed 

. UnconneAcd. 


Sa. 


O 

k 


S. 

Jim. 

a 

G 

• 

• 

J* 

Chim. 


S 

V 

V 

Ch. 

Hha. 

t. 

c 

ac 


Hh. 

Kba. 

t 

c 

• 

• 

Kh. 

Dal. 


o 

lX 


D. 

Zal. 


o 

Ok 

A 

Z. 

Ra. 


c/--^ 


Kr-> 

R.« 

Za. 

• ^ 


• « 


Z« 

Zha. 

A 

J 

• 

• • 

J 

A 

A 

J 

Zh. 

Sin. 

u** 

ir 

MX 

fM 

S, 

Shin. 

(JM 

• 

tr 

A 

MA 

A 

Mi 

Sh* 

Sfad. 


ij^ 

«a 


Sf. 

2i2acl. 



• 

ha 

• 

Zz. 

Ta. 

u 

io 

la 

k 

T. 

Zza. 

U 

14 

k 

k 

Zz. 

Ain. 

5 

t 

A 

£ 

A. 

Gain. 

• 

t 

t 

• 

A 

• 

G. 

Fa. 

m 

• 

• 

X 

• 

F. 

Kaf. 

•• 

•• 

v.-> 

•• 

A 

•• 

i9 

K. 

Caf. eCvjC* 

<iSir 

Jfes 

K. 

Gaf. Jr Jr 

JzT 

Xfe 


G. 

Lam. 


j 


j 

L. 
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IV. III. IL, I. 

Finals. Initials and Meoials. 

ConneAcd. UnconncAed. ConncAcd. UnconneAed. 



o 


Minu 

Nun. 


r 


J 


M. 

N. 
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The fecond and fourth columns of thefe let- 
ters from the right hand are ufed only when 
they are conneded with a preceding letter ; as 

Mohammed. Every letter Ihould be 
connected with that which follows it, except 
thefe feven j I alif, dal, 6 zal, ^ ra, y za,^' 
zha, and j vau, which are never joined to the 
following letter, as will appear from the words 
*4^ herk a leaf^ daveri a dominion. 

Though the perfedi pronlinciation of thefe 
letters can be learned only from the mouth of a 
Perfian or an Indian, yet it will be proper to add 
a fe«r obfervations upon the moft remarkable of 
them. 


OF CONSONANTS. 

It will be necdlefs to fay much of the three 
firll confonants hnee their found is 

* V 

cxaQly the fame as our and /, in the words 
bar^ peer, and toot which would be written in 
Perlian jK}. and 


This letter, which the Arabs pronounce like 
a M, has in Perfian the fame found with a ^J^t 
or St as Abu Leis, a proper name. It 

might, therefore, have been rejected from the 
Peffian alphabet without any inconvenience; 
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but it is ulcful ill ihbwing the origin of words* 
as it is feldom, or never, ufed in any that are 
not Arabick. The fame may be obferved of 
the following letters, ^ 1> io ^ ^ vji 

which rarely occur in words originally Perfian. 


The firft of thefe letters anfwers to our loft 
g in gemt which a Perfian would write ^ or to 

our j in the iecond of them ^ founds 

exactly like our cb in the words cherry^ cheek \ 
as Chirkes CircaJJia^ 


^ is a very ftrong afpirate, and may be ex- 

prelled in our characters by a double as 
hhal a condition. 


^ is formed in the throat, and has a found 
like the German but the Perfians pronounce 
it lefs harfhly than the Arabs, and give it the 
found of c before a, o, or u in the Tufean dia- 
leCt, as chan a lord^ which a Florentine 
would pronounce like can. This is the word fo 
varioufly and fb erroneoufly written by the Eu- 
ropeans. The fovereign lord of Tartary is 
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neither die cbam^ as our travellers call him, nor 
the bant as Voltaire will have it, but the 
khan, or can, with an a^irate on the firft letter. 






anfwers exaAly to our d in deer 





This letter, which the Arabs pronounce db^ 
has in Perfian the found of J z, and is often 
confounded with it; thus they write 
and guzeihten to pafs: It is feldom 

ufed but in Arabick words; though it fometimes 
occurs in words purely Perfian, as 
Azarbijan tbe province of Media, fo called from 
azar, an old word for fire, *becaufe the 
adorers of fire, if we believe the Afiatick hif- 
torians, firft built theif temples in that province. 


J 

j and the three liquids J ^ are pronounced 
exactly like our r, /, m, n; as ^1^1 aram rejt, 

laleh a tulip^ mar a ferpent, ndn 
bread* But before a u; has the found of «r, 
as iXiJS ' kuinbed a tower, amber amber- 
iris, 

J 

J has the found of our s, as hdehz&r a 
bed of tulips. 
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* 

J 

This letter has the found of our f in the 
words ple'ifure^ treafure; and correfponds pre- 
cifdy with the foft g of the French in gens, or 
their j in jmr. It may be expreffed in our cha- 
raders by z6, as zhileh Jew ; for it has the 
fame relation to z which Jb has to s. 

and 

and ^ are our s and as yUj Se- 
lim lhah king Selim, 

lo ]a 

Thefe four letters are pronounced by the 
Arabs in a manner peculiar to themfelves ; but 
in Perfian they are confounded with other let- 
ters. (j^ difibrs little from ^ as^OOw> Sad- 
dar the name of a Perfian book ; and lo has nearly 
the fame found with (o as JoS. otr ejfence ; a 

word often uled in Englilh, lince our connexion 
with India, to denote the precious perfume 
called of/er of rofes. The word is Arabick, as 
the letters ^ and L fufficiently prove. \ja and 

io dider very little from J; but they are pro- 
nounced more forcibly, and may be expreffed 
by %z, as Nezzami tbe name of a poet ; 

Khezzar tbe name of a prophet in the 
*ajtern romances. 
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Theie two letters aie extremely harlh in the 
pronunciation o£ the Arabs* Xhe ibund o£ 
fays Meniniki# efi vox vituS matrem vocantisi 
but in Pcrlian it is a fort of vowel, and anfwers 
generally to our broad a, as Arab ti>e Arom 

biansi ain a fountain. Sometimes it has a 
found like our o, as in the word before-men- 
tioned, otr perfume. As to £ it is com- 
monly pronounced in Perfia like our hard gb in 
the word ghofy as gholam a boy, a fervant, 

9 hat the found ofy'in fa//, as Jli an omen. 


<J9 and 

vJ> is another harih Arabick letter, but in 
Perfian it is often confounded with which 
has the found of our i, as Kermin tbe 

province fCarmania-, Kaftf fabu/ous moun- 

tain in tbe Orientai ta/es. 

When tiT* has three points above it, the Per- 
fians give it the found of g in the word gay, as 
guliftan a bed of rojes-, but theie points 
are very feldom written in the Perfian manu- 
frripts ; fo that the diftindtion between k 
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and g can be learned only by ufe: thus they 
often write rofe-’voater^ and pronounce it 

gulab. 


J O 

Sw the remark on^ Thefe letters are the U- 
(|uids /, nty riy r. 


ff 

s is a flight afpiration, and is often redun-^ 
dant, as ji^ bchkr tJbe fpring^ which is pro- 
nounced almofl like be4r; Herat a city in 

the province of Corafan, which the Greeks call 
Aria: $ therefore is the b of the French in 
honnetCi whence came our honef without an as- 
piration. At the end of a word it frequently 
founds like a vowel, as OS' ke, which has the 
fume fenfi: and pronunciation as the Italian che 
which. 

OF VOWELS. 

The long vowels arc I ^ and may be 
pronounced as o, ee^ in the words caU, JloUt 
feedi as khan a lord, ora to him, 
ncez al/o\ but the fhort vowels are exprefled by 
fmall marks, two of which are placed above the 

letter, and one b(;low it, as as ba or be, 

be or bi, bo or bu ; thus, 

VOL. III. o 
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L^IcI^cXj ^ y O 

j-j' -' J 0-0 - >» 0^0 X -5 0 ti^i 


Egher dn turki Shirdzi bcdeft arcd dili mara 
Bekhali hinduifh bakfhem Saxnarcand u Bok- 
harara. 


The mark placed above a confonant fhows 
that the iyllable ends with it, as Sa- 

mar- can-di a native of Samarcand\ the fir ft of 
which fyllablcs is Hiort, the fccond and third 
long by pofition, and the laft long by nature ; 
but this belongs to the profody. Thcfe (hort 
vowels are very feldotn written in the Perlian 
books j and the other orthographical marks are 
likcwife ufually fiipprcilcd except Medda 
Hamza *, and Teflidid “ ; the two firft of which 
are moft common. 

Medda above an I gives it a very broad found, 
as (jT aun ; Hamza fupplies the place of in 
words that end in » ; It therefore Ibmetimcs re- 

preiimts the article, as a.«U namei* a book, or 
denotes the former of two fubftantives, as 

nafei nniftik a bag of mufk ; or, laftly, it 
marks the fi'cond perfon fingular in the com- 
pound preterite of a verb, as dadei', which 
would regularly be dadeh i thou kajl 
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given. Telhdid Ihews a conibnant to be doubled, 

w 

as 9 Jo turreh a lock of hair. 

The otnilfion of the Ihort vowels will at firft 
perplex the ftudcht ; lince many words that are 
compounded of the fame confonants, have dif> 
ferent lenles according to the difference of the 
vowels omitted : but until he has learned the 
exad: pronunciation of every word from a na- 
tive, he may give every fhort vowel a kind of 
obfeure found very common in Englifh, as in 
the words fun^ bird^ mother^ which a Mahome- 
tan would write without any vowel, fn^ brd, 
fntbr \ thus the Perfian word bd may be 
pronounced like our bud. 

Vau* j and Ya are often ufed as confo- 

nants, like our v and^; thus, Van a town 
in Armenia j vy j u vanyWwV, giovane^ young j 

Yemen, that province of Arabia which we 
call the happy I jUOci. Khodayar, a proper 
name fignifying the friend of God. j before I 
often lofes its found, as khan a table. 

I would not advife the learner to ftudy the 
parts of fpeech until he can read the Perfian 
charafters with tolerable fluency; which he will 
foon be able to do, if he will fpend a few hours 
in writing a p^gc or two of Perfan in Englifli 
letters, and reftoring them after a fhort interval 
to their proper charadkers by the help of the al- 
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phabct. I fhall clofe this fcdlion with a piece 
of Pcrfian poetry written both in the Afiatick 
and European charadlers:. it is an ode by the 
poet Hafiz, the firfi: couplet of which has been 
already quoted; and a tranllation of it (hall be 
inferted in its proper place. 

•• •• •• 

Oob 

Bcd^h fakec mei bakee ke der jennet nek- 
hahi yaft, 

Kunari ibi ruenabM va gulghfli^ti mufellara. 

ol^ 

b^. 

Fugkn kei'n lulian (hokhi Ihiringari Ihehra- 
ihob 

Chunan berdendi fabr az dil ke turkan khani 
yagmdra. 

Li. J Jli . J J 

b'^J 
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Zc efiiki natemami ma jemdli yari muHag- 
nift 

Bedb u rcng u khdl u khatt chc hajet ruyi 
zibara. 


JiCi j\j j ^ ^ j 
cXjIakkXi ^ 

*u 


Hadis az mutreb u 'mci gu va razi dchri 
kemter jd 

Ke kes nekfliud u nekihaied bchikmet ein 
moammara. 






\jt[si^J i^l V-Ju*£ a/^ 


Men az ^n hufni ruzafzun kc yufpf dalhti 
daneflem 

Kc elbk ez perdei ifmet berdn ared zuleik- 
hara. 
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Nasfhet goihi kun iana ke az jan doftiter da- 
rend 

Juvanani faadetmendi pendi peeri danara 


' 



Bcdctn gufci va khurfendem afak alia neku 
gufti 

Juvabi telkhi mizcibcd lebi Uli Ihckerkhdra. 


laildh {jjj^ 

OJl£ ^ iS" 

Gazcl gufti va durr fufti bed va khofli buk- 
han Hafiz 

Ke ber n4zmi to affhaned felek ikdi furiara. 


In this fpecimcn of Perlian writing the learn* 
er will obfervc a few combinations of letters, 
which he muft by no means forget; as ^ 1am- 
elif, compounded of J / and I in the word 

A/ 

mofella: but the moft ufual combinations 

are formed with _ . . ^ which have the iin- 
C C: C C 

gular property of caufing all the preceding let- 
fers to rife above the line, as nakchecr. 
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^.A=sr^nakhara,^:u=i^ tas-hech. The letters 
that precede ^ m are allb fometiir.es raifed. 

The Arabick charaders, like thofe of the 
Europeans, are written in a variety of different 
hands; but the moft common of them are the 

Nilkhi, the v.JuAju‘ Talik, or bangini^^ 

and the aX»mJ^ Shekefteh, or broken. Our 
books are printed in the Nilkhi hand, and all 
Arabick manuferipts, as well as mod Perfian 
and Turkifli hidories, are written in it; but the 
Perfians write their poetical works in the Ta- 
lik, which anfwers to the mod elegant of our 
Italick hands. As to the Shekedeh, it is very 
irregular and inelegant, and is chiefly ufed by 
the idle Indians, who will not take time to form 
their letters perfedly, or even to infert the dia- 
critical points ; but this hand, however difficult 
and barbarous, mud be learned by all men of 
bufinefs in India, as the letters from the princes 
of the country are feldom written in any other 
manner. A fpecimen of thefc different forms 
of writing is engraved, and inferted at the end 
of this Grammar. 

OF NOUNS; AND FIRST, OF GENDERS. 

The reader will loon perceive with pleafure 
a great refemblancc between the Perfian and 
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Englifh languages, in the facility and fimplicity 
of their form and conftrudion ; the former, as 
well as the latter, has no diflference of termina- 
tion to mark the gender, either in fubftantives 
or adjedtives : all inanimate things are neuter, 
and animals of different fexes either have dif- 
ferent names, as y»*j pufer a boy^ keneez 

a girl^ or are diftinguifhed by the words ^ ner 
tnaky and nOU made female\ as ^ fheeri 

ner a Uotty fheeri madd a Konefs. 

Sometimes, indeed, a word is made feminine, 
after the manner of the Arabians, by having g 
added to it, as roafhuk a friend, ami- 
cus, mafhuka a miftrefs, arnica, as in 

this verfe : 

Flowers are in my bofbm, wine in my handj 
and my miftrefs yields to my defire. 

But in general, when the Perfians adopt an 
Arabick noun of the feminine gender, they 
make it' neuter, and change the final ^ into 
thus Ayxi nimet a benefit is written Ov^xj: and 
almofl all the Perfian nouns ending in v^, which 
are very numerous, are borrowed from the 
Arabs, 
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OF CASES. 

The Perfian fubftantives, like ours, have but 
one variation of cafe, which is formed by add- 
ing the fyllable to the noininative in both 
numbers; and ani'wers often to the dative, but 
generally to the accufative cafe in other Ian. 
guagcs; as. 

Nominative, pufer a child. 

Dative and Acc. \j wmj puferra to a child 
or the child. 


When the accufative is aled indefinitely, the 
fyllable fj is omitted, as jjgul chiden 

to gather a fower^ that is, any Jiower\ but when 
the noun is definite or Ijmited, that fyllable is 
added to it, as gulra chid he gathered 

the flower t that is, the particular flower. There 
is no genitive cafe in Perfian, but when two 
fubflantives of different meanings come toge- 
ther, a kefra or fhort e (^) is added in reading 
to the former of them, and the latter remains 
unaltered, the mujk of Tartary, 

which mufl be read mufhke Khoten. The 


fame rule muff be obferved before a pronoun 
poffclfive ; as 

and before an adjective; as \irUjlj 

fhemfhire tabnak a bright fcymitar. If the firft 
word ends in I or ^ the letter is afExed to 
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it; as (jmIj paiha a bajha, Ju^ 

Moufel the bajha of MoufeL mivaha 

fruitSy mivaha'i fhireen fvoeet 

fruits: if nouns ending^ in y come before other 
nouns or adje<5tives, the mark Hamaa * is added 

to them, as chefhm^i hey van 

the fountain of life. 

The other cafes are exprefled for the moft 
part, as in our language, by particles placed be- 
f^e the nominative, as 

Vocative, (^1 ai pufer 0 child, 
Ahh-tv/ty ytttjfS az pufer from a child. 

The poets, indeed, often form a vocative cafe, 
by adding I to the nominative, as I^Um fakia O 
cup-bearcTy fhaha O king ; thus Sadi ufes 
bulbula as the vocative of bulbul a 
nightingale, 

J V 

Bring, O nightingale, the tidings of fpring; 
leave all unpleafant news to the owl. 

In fome old compofitions the particle ^ mer 
is" prefixed to the accufative cafe; as ^,0^0 \jj\ 
^ mer ora deedem Ifawhimi but this is either 
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obiblete or inelegant, and is feldona uled the 
moderns. 

The reader, who has been uTed to the inflex- 
ions of European languages, will, perhaps, be 
pleafed to fee an example of 'Perfian nouns, as 
they anfwer to the cafes in Latin : 

(Jj^ gul a rofe^ toGl, 


Singular. 

Nom. rofe, rofa. 

Gen. Jo 3 ^ a rofe, rofek 
Dat. a rofe, rofie. 

Acc. \JJ^tbe rofe^ roi^. 

Poet. *' 

AbL' from a rofe^ rcsL 


PluraL 

lyXi ^ rofest rofsc. 

\^of rofes^ rofarum. 

JiUj^ to rofes^ rofis. 

I^LJj the rofes^ rofas. 

LyJlj ^1 0 ro/eSf 6 rolse. 
from nfeSf rofis. 
jLjJb bulbul a MghtingaU, 
Singular, 

Nom. and Gen, « mghtingak. 
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Dat. and Acc. IjXJb to a nightingale. 

Voc. c^I (Poet XJb) O nightingale. 
Abl. ^ nightingale. 

Plural. 

Nom. and Gen. nightingales. 

Dat. and Acc. lyXJb to nightingales, 

Voc. ^ nightingales. 

Abl. nightingales. 

tX.^ 

• • 

c)^* L-Tisi. 

Boy, bring the wine, for the feafon of the rofe 
approaches; let us again break our vows of 
repentance in the midft of the rofes. O 
Hafiz, thoy defireil, like the nightingales, the 
prefence of the rofe : let thy very foul be a 
ranfom for the earth where the keeper of the 
rofe-garden walks ! 

I fhall in this manner quote a few Perfian 
couplets, as examples of the principal rules in 
this grammar : fuch quotations will give fomc 
variety .to a fubjeA naturally barren and un* 
plea^t; will ierVe as a fpecimen of the orien- 
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tal ftyle; and will be more ealily retained in the 
m'*niory than rules delivered in mere profe. 

OF THE ARTICLE. 

Our article a is Tupplied in Perlian by adding 

the letter to a noun, which retrains it to 
• • 

the lingular number; as guli a Jingle 

rojci 

One .norning I went into the garden to gather 
a rofe, when on a fudden the voice of a 
nightingale llruck my ear. 

Without this termination gul would 

(ignify rq/es or powers collectively, as 

J 

Call for wine, and fcatter flow'ers around. 

W^en a noun ends in 9 the idea of unity is 

expreilcd by the mark Hamza, as cheih- 

mei a Jingle fountain, 

OF NUMBERS. 

From the two examples in a preceding feCtion 
it appears that the Perfian plural is formed by 
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adding (^1 or to the iingular: but thcfe ter- 
minations are not, as in many languages, wholly 
arbitrary; on the contrary they are regulated 
with the utmoft preciiion. The names of ani- 
mals form their plural in qI, as 


gurk a wolf* 
viXUj pelenk a tyger. 

gurkan xuohes. 
pelenkan tygers. 


hut words which fignify things without life 
make their plurals by the addition of the fylla- 
ble Idi, us 


JU bal a U'hig, 

fahil a Jhore. 

I ^ balha wings. 

fiihilha Jhores, 


Hoth thefe plurals occur in the following ele- 
gant diHich. 


^ J 

L« cX*jl«A 


The night is dark ; the fear of the waves opprels 
us, and the whirlpool is dreadful! How Aould 
thofe, who bear light burdens on the fliores, 
know the inifery of our lituation? 
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There are, however, a few exceptions to 
theie rules: the names of animals fometimes 
make their plurals in as well as in ^ 1 , as 
ihiitur a camelt Ihiiturha tvid ^1 

yJi* ihtittiran camels \ and on the other fide the 

names of things fometimes have plurals in ^ 1 , 
as leb a lip, ^LJ leban lips. 

Names of perfons ending in I or j form their 
plurals in (^Ij, as dana a learned tnan, 
qIjUIcN danayan learned men', and thofe that end 

in 9 are made plural by changing tlie lafi: letter 

•V • 

into (jU, as peche an infant, 

pechegan infants', and fometimes by adiling 

as a feparatc iyllablc ; thus, feriflite 

an angel, feriflite gan angels. 

If the name of a thing ends in 9 , the final 
letter is abibrbed in the plural before the fylla- 
ble as <!ul^ khane a houfe, khanha bouf s. 

In fomc modern Perfian books, as the Lifi: of 
Nader Shah and others, the plural often cuds in 
or in if the lingular has a final 

Singular. 

nfiwazilh a favour. 

Axb kalat a cajlle. 

Plural, 

nfiwazilhat favours, 
kalajat cajlles. 
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But thcfc muft be confidered as barbarous* and 
are a proof that the late dreadful commotions 
which have ruined. 4hc empire of the Perfians, 
have begun to dcllroy even the beautiful lim- 
plicity of thdr language. 

It mull not be omitted* that the Arabick 
fubftantives frequently have tw'o forts of plurals* 
unc formed according to the analogy of the 
Perdan nouns, and another after the irregular 
tiianncr of the Arabians; as aib a vice^ 

aibha and avaib vices i &»Xi kalah 

a cajile^ 1^x13 kalaha and kalaa cajllesi 
nayib a viceroy^ plur. navab, which 

our countrymen have nuAaken for the lingular 
number, and fay very improperly a nabob. 
This is one argument out of a great number to 
prove the impollibility of learning the Perfian 
language accurately without a moderate know- 
ledge of the Arabick; and if the learner will 
follow my advice* he will perufe with attention 
the Arabick grammar of Erpenius* before he 
attempts to tranllate a Pcr/ian manulcript. 


* There are two fine c^litions of this grammar, the firft publiffied 
by the very learned Goliu.«, and the fecond by the late Albert Schul* 
tens; both thtle Orieiitaliits have added a numherof Arabick odes 
and elegie.«, which they have exfdainvd in excellent notes : but thefir 
editions are Icarce^ and Meninfki has inferted in Lis grammar the 
robfiance of Er|'eiiiuSj with many new remarks* 
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OF ADJECTIVES. 

The Perfian adjedlives admit of no variation* 
but in the degrees of compariibn. The pofitive 
is made comparative by adding to it and fu> 
perlative by adding as 

khub fair, khubter fairer, 

khubterin faireji. 

Our than after a comparative is expreded by 
the prepofitionjl az, as 


jjj ^ y 

c:^ Jl fi 


The brightneis of thy face is more fplendid 
than the cheek of day; the blacknefs of thy 
locks is darker than the hue of night. 




Jl y j 


The moon is bright* but thy ^ce is brightef 
than it; the cyprefs is graceful* but thy 
ihape is mpre graceful than the cyprefs. 


An adje^ve is ibmetimes ufed fubftantively* 
and forms its plural like a noun* as 
TOL. III. p 
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hhakiman the wift% if it be a compounded ad- 
jefiive, the fyllables and \j ^noting the 
plural number and the oblique cafe, are placed 
at the end of it, as J^Xa^Ld fahibdil an bo- 
nejt mam oblique iycXAai.Lo fahibdilra; plural 

lahibdilan, oblique I 
hibdilanra; as 

OOiU ^ 

1^x6^ f^aVni^- 1 (Jk3^ 

The damfels with £ices like angels are dejefted 
at the light of that cheek; the n3rmphs with 
the fragrance of jedliunine are filled with 
envy when they view thofe curls. 

OF PRONOUNS. 

The perfonal pronouns are thele which ibl' 
lowi 

men 

Sing. men J. 

Plur. U ma we. 

Obi. tj^ merd me, 

l^U ntara us, 

^ to Tbou, 

Sing, ji’ to thu, 

Plur. Ui& ihumiyati orye. 
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Obi. tun ibit, 

ikixmzriL yoUi 

J o Hi, 

Sing. jl o be, Jbe, or ki 
Plur. iflian tbey. 

Obi. 1^1 6n himi ber, or iti 
tyUijt i(h4nm tbenti 

The poets often ufe for as 

oti fXyfe, J 

I went, and bruifed their helmets j I disfigured 
their beautiful fiices. 

After a prepofition .jl is often changed into 
OT j or (^j\ oe, as 

When the king of the world ihowed his fiu;e, 
the general kified the ground, and advanced 
befiire him. FerduJS, 

Sometimes after the prepofition in, the 
tetter is inferted to prevent the hiatus, as 
bedo finr bed m the fiune may be 
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obferved of ^IcXj bedin for bS^n in that, 

{jjiXf bedeen for in this*. 

The pofleflives are the fame with the per- 
fonals, and are diftinguifhed by being added to 
their fubftantives j as 

Sing. dili men my heart, 

Jti dili to tby heart, 

OTj\ Jti dili o his or her heart, 

Plur. U dilhai ma our hearts, 

Um dilhai ihumay9»r hearts. 

Poet. ** 

dilhai Uhin tMr hearts. 

Poet 

They are often expreiled in the lingular num- 
ber by thefe final letters ^ em, vi; et, and 

elh, and after an I or 9 by am* ol at, and 

cr* alh: but after nouns ending in I elif or 
vau the letter 3ra is inlerted before the finals 
.. o as 

dilem ny heart, 

dSist tly heart, 
dilelh bis or her heart. 


* In the ftne manner and from the liune motive theeUBeame 
addedadtomanjrwordsfoUovedhjra'Vowei} thua Hofioe^ i£ art 
adiqpt the reading of Mnietua, dee litiid tor tBi. 

Onne ciede diem MM illttiifle ftfcemniB. 
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jamei am my robe, 

of jimei at tby robe, 

jamei aih bis or her robe, 
miiim my hair. 


muit tby btur, 
muifli bis or her bair. 


In poetry, and fometimes in profe, the oblique 
cafes of the perfonal pronouns are alfo expreifed 
by ^ o and as 




Joy be to Shiraz and its charming borders ! O 
heaven, preferve it from decay. 


Thefe oblique calcs are joined to any word in 
the lentence which the poet finds convenient; 
thus in the couplet juft quoted the pronoun ^ 
it is added to Jljj ; fo in the following diftich, 
o the dative of y tbott, is placed after the 
conjundlion ghcr if. 



oObc*** 



Tinge the ftcred carpet with wine, if the maftet 
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of the feaft orders tbeei for he that travels is 
not ignorant of the wa3r8 and manners of 
banquet'houfes. 

Our reciprocal pronouns own and felf are 
exprelTed in Perlian by the following words, 
which are applicable to all perfons and fexesj as 

Nom. or 

or 

Obi. 1^0^ 

( ••A • 

thus we niay uie 

^jb^ytbyfe^, 

^ bis or berfelf^ 

^yiL t« ourfehes. 
lyM yurfehes, 

tbemfehes^. 


0 1 here aft kh Jiff and tttir fiha inAead of tlwenmiptcd 
wwda to|A y and tkiitfihets in adikb afafje I an jnftilicd tha 
Vothoritjr of Sidnejr, andofotber writminthe reign of Elisabeth: 
Ajf fcane to ba*t bean oripnel!^ a nona* and was, peihaps, a fy^ 
noa^mooa woid for Jbut; according to Loeka'a definitioM of if^ 
" St^ ia that eonfekm tbinkiag thing, wbi^ is ftaifibh or conicioiu 
0 of p lea faft and pain, eafiahls of bappiacA and aiftip :** if lUi 
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is alfo jcnned like the Latin ipfi to every 
perfon of a verb, as 


Singular. 
ipfe vent, 

CiyL. ipfe venifif. 
<X«r ^j^ipfevenit. 


Plural. 


^iOJ^ ipji venimus, 
(AjcL/T CyL ipfi venijtis. 
c>j(X«r CyL ipJi venerunt. 


The word f^ms to he redundant in the 
following beautiful lines of Sadi, 


<Sf^ o* J/* ^ 

v» i iAx ff' I ^y^ yi 

Doft thou know what the early nightingale faid 
to me ? ** What fort of man art thou, that 
“ canft be ignorant of love?” 

When i^y^ is uled as a pronoun pofieilive, it 
anfwcrs to the Greek and fignifies my^ 

tbyt our, your, bis or her, and tbeir, according to 


oUervatioB be jnft, the Arabs have enAlj the faine idiom, for their 
JM, aiir«icra prceiicif to earfi^, 
iyoj ^ threw into a river.” 
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the peribn and number of the principal vccb in 
the ientence; as in this couplet of Hafiz* 

C^IcXaA Jo 

• w 

I fee no man* either among the nobles or the 
populace, to whom I. can truft the iecret of 
my affli^ed heart. 

The demonilrative |H:onouns arc the fi)l* 
lowing : 

Sing* this, 

Plur. (jUjI 
or 

Oblique cafes 
or 

tiaf* 

Sing. (jT t^at. 

Plur. ^^\S^ 

or i^fr 

Oblique caies, I JT* 

lyuT 

or 

When ^,1 een is prefisKd to a noun* fo as to 
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feral one word, it is frequently changed into 
Im, as imfeeb tihnighti 

oJ^(^ A:^ aXJI ^(ju 
Afea 

Heaven! how great is my happinefr this night! 
fer this night my beloved is come unexpe^- 
edlyl 

and imr^ to-day 

Ouj***lSaJ Jti 

** This day is a day of mirth, and joy, and the 
** feafr of fpring ; this day my heart obtains 
its deiires, and fertune is favourable.” 

The words uT and ^jTjt prefixed to pronouns 
ferJonaU change them into pojfejjivu, and arc 
read with a ihort vowel, am to or e% am to, i. e. 
thitUt as 

jp y*^ oL# 

O my moon of Canaan (O Jofeph) the throne 
of Egypt is thine. 

The relatives and interrogatives are fupplied 
by the invariable pronouns t£s» ke and che, 
of which the former ufoally relates to perfoaa 
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SIS 

ai ytt the latter to things: in the oblique cafes of 
thefe pronouns the final g is abibrbed befot^ 
^ fyUable If, as 


Nom. w£a» 

Adb whicb, 

V 

Obi. I lubom, 

f Jbh whicb. 


and arc interrogatives, and are very 
c^n joined to the verb OumI* as who 


u itt OuMJOb wbat is it? 

•• V 




O heaven! whole precious pearl, and whofe 
ineftimable jewel is that royal maid, with a 
cheek like the moon, and a forehead like 
Venus? 


^Ux/'kudam is alfo an interrogative pronoun, as 
Jltjoj j pOJ; j aX^ ^ j 

We are fond of wine* wanttm, difiblute, and 
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with rolling eyes ; but who is there in this 
city that has not the fame vices? 


Our foever is exprefled in Perfian by or 
prefixed to the relatives, as 

and aXI^ wbofoever. 

and As^i^ whatjbever. 


A^ 

V 


OF VERBS. 

The Perfians have a^ive and neuter verbs 
like other nations ; but many of their verbs 
have both an adive and neuter fenfe, which 
can be determined only by the conftrudion. 
Thefe verbs have properly but one conjugation, 
and but three changes of tenle ; the imperative^ 
the aorift, and the preterite ; all the othef tenfes 
being formed by the help of the particles 
and auxiliary verbs or 

to bgf and to be willing. The 

pafiivc voice is formed by adding the tenfos of 
the verb fubfiantive (mOum to the participle pre- 
terite of the adive ; s>4i it was read. 

The inflexions of thefc auxiliaries mud be here 
exhibited, and muft be learned by heart, as they 
will be very ufoful in forming the compound 
tenfes of the ai^ve verbs. 


/a be. 
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The prefent tenie of this verb is irregular, 
but very eafy, and muft be carefully remem- 
bered, as it is the model for the variations of 
peribns in all tenies. 

Indicative Mood, Pr^ent Tenfe. 

Sing. ^1 lam, 

thou art, 

OumI be is, 

Plur. we are, 
ye are, 

OJl they are. 

This tenfe joined to nouns, pronouns, or ad- 
jedives often coalefces with them, and lofes 
the initial I elif; as with pronouns. 

Sing. ^ egofum, 

/« es, 
tile eji. 

Plur. nos fumus, 

OuUm Vos ejlis. 

OJJUoI tilt funt. 

With adje<^ives, 

/tfxn glad, 
tbou art glad, 
be is glad. 
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we an ghi, 

cX^Im yw an glad, 
they are glad. 




The negatives are formed by prefixing aJ or 
^ aj I am not, &c. but OumI aj* is com* 
monly written there is not, as 


a/' UAiSi X 

OUNJJ 

CSuMM *jU 

'* The path of love is a path to which theie is 
** no end, in which there is no remedy for 
** lovers, but to give up their fouls." 


Second Prefent from the defedive to ke. 

Sing, / am, 

thou art, 
he is, 

Plur. we are, 

you are, 

OiAA»M^ they are. 

Preterite. 

Shig. I was, 

he wot. 
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P]ur» were, 

you were, 
cXJ<^ they were. 

Preterite Imperfei^. 

Compound Preterite* 

Sing. J I have been, 

<^l Vi^jj or sv^ thou haji been. 
o«Mjl he has been, 

Plur. 8(^ we have been, 

Oul oC^ you have been, 

OJi they have been, 

Preterpluperfeft. 

Sing. ^ biai been. 

%Csjs thou hadst been, 

OkiM 8«^ he had been, 

Plur. we had been, 

OuOuM ^i^ytyou had been, 

OJcXm 9Cy th^ had been. 

Future. 

Sing. Cy I will be, 

thou wilt be, 
OJ^I^ he wiff be. 
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Plur. we wiU be, 

will be, 
OJL^I^sL fbty will be. 

Imperative. 

Sing. or be thou. 

4XmU or «^Li let him be. 
Plur. let us be. 

be ye. 

cXajmIj let them he. 

Subjundlive or Aorift. 
Sing. or ^ I be. 

or- thou beest. 

OimmIj or he be. 

Plur. ^f^Xj or we be. 

cX^li or you be, 

OsaimU or OJyj they be. 

Potential. 

Sing. I would be, 

thou wouldst be. 
he would be. 

Plur. we would be. 

you would be. 
they would be. 

Future Subjundive. 
Sing. ^Xs IJhaU have been. 
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thou JhoJt hone beeUm, 

cXmIj ho Jhull have boon* 

Plur. have been. 

cX^lj 9 ^^ you Jhall have been. 
cXaimU v*^ they Jhall have been. 
Infinitive. 

Prelent, contradtion to bt 

Preterite, to have been. 

Participles. 

LmU being. been, 

to be, 

ufed in forming the Paflive Voice. 

Indicative Prefimt. 

Sing, ^ I am. 

thou art. 

^ he ts. 

Plar. w inre. 

you are. 

O^jlU they arc. 

Preterite. 

Sing. ^oJit / was. 

(J^O^ thou wast. 
cXm be was. 

Plur. ^x><h4 we were. 

cXxXi& you were. 

OJOJm they were. 
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PreterUe Impcrfetf);^ 

Compoilnd Preterite* 

Sing. ^1 9 c\iM / 

* ■ * 

C^l 0 cXm or scXm tbott hast been. 
• • 

OumI bcXmi been. 

Plur. scXiM w 

cXjI ycXjM 
«Aji scXjm 

Preterpl uperfedt* 

Sing. scXm I had been. 

been. 

Cijj 9 cX<M he bad been. 

Plur. zOJu toe had been. 

ycX^ had been, 
OdCsji «cXm they had been. 

Future. 

Sing. <>jM 

cXm /i&w w/7/ be. 

OJ»* O^l^sL he will be. 

Plur. cXjSi we will be. 

cXm O>.^\y^you will be. 

Odu they will be. 

Imperative. 

SIrr. .:. : be tbr,u. 

• ^ .V 

let ki.i he. 

VOL, II T. 
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Plur. let us be, 

Co^beye, 

Oojl** let them be, 

Subjulidive, or Aorift. 

Sing. I be, 

thou beest, 
be be. 

Vlur. "^e be,' 

iyj^you be. 
they be. 

Infinitive. 

^cX«w to be, 0*^1^ to hove been. 

Participles. 

being, ytXiM having been, 

or to be wilUng, 

Aorift, 

ufed in forming the Compound Potureof verbs. 
Sing. / w///. 

thou wilt. 

Oi^l^ he will. 

l^ur. 

tX^y^you mil, 
they will. 

The other tenfes are fi>nned llkfi thole of the 
regular verbs. 
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OF TENSES. 

tt will here be ureful to exhibit in dfialyfis df 
all the tenfes of a Perfian verb, and to (how in 
what manner they are deduced from the inHni> 
tive» which is properly conhdered by the orien- 
tal grammarians as the fpring and fountain of 
all the moods and tenfes, and which, tlicreforo, 
as called in ArabickytXtA* mafdar or the four^ c. 

All regular infinitives end in as 
to arrive^ gr/V»t*, /? fear. 

The third perlbn of the preterite is formed 
byrejedling ^ from the infinitive, he er- 
rivedy be grieved^ be feared. 




1 faid, is the zephyr breathing from the 
den? or is a caravan of muik coming froi 
Khoten? 


The letter ej prefixed to this tenfe is ott< n 
redundant, as j bi' t.,ck 

mantUy and departed. 

From the preterite is formed the irrperfee 
*enfe by prefixing the particles or 
as cX^ or be teas arriving. 

In the third perfons the imperie^ tenlii; is 
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fometimes ^prefied by adding (j^ to the pre- 
terite, as (CtXJU //# was grieving, (CtXJtXJU 
they were grieving j this form is very common 
in profe, as 


/u’ly AyXj j loUJ j 

J uWJ J* ' 


They were in^merfed in plcafurc and delight, 
** and were conftantly liftening to the me- 
** lody of the lute, and of the cymbal.” 

The fame letter ^ added to the firfl: and 
third perfons of die paft tenfe forms the poten- 
tial mood, as I might, could^ Jhould, 

or would grieve, we might, HSc 

grieve \ fo Ferduii in a love-fong. 


** If I could deep one night on thy bofom, 1 
** (hould feem to touch the Iky with my ex- 
** alted head.” 


and Hafiz, 

% Ilf 

A»U ^ aSs Tija (jT 

Csjj\ 

(jhji 
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Thofe locks, each curl of which is worth a 
** hundred mulk>bags of China, would be 
** fweet indeed if their feent proceeded from 
“ fweetnefs of temper.” • 

« 

The participle preterite is formed from the 
infinitive by changing ^ into 5, as ar- 

rhedy ^iXf^\j fprinkledi from which participle 
and the auxiliary verbs and arc 

made feveral compound tenl'es, and the paflivc 
voice; as I have fprinkled, 

I had jprinkledy ^\.» I jhall 

have fprinkledy I was fprinkled. 






We have given up all our Ibuls to thole two 
inchanting narcilTus’s (eyes), we have placed 
all our hearts on thofe two black hyacinths 
(locks of hair). 


The Perfians are very fond of the participle 
preterite; and it is very often ufed by their 
elegant writers to connefl: the members of a 
fentence, and to fufpehd the fenfc till the clofi; 
of a long period: in poetry it Ibmetimes is uied 
like the third perfon preterite of a verb, as in 
this fine couplet: 
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Oi^ {.jAXaV ^IvXc 

The brightnefs of the cup and the goblet ob- 
** feures the light of the moon: the cheeks 
“ of the young cup>bearers ftcal the fplen- 
“ dour of the fun.** 


Jn the ode from which this couplet is taken 
every diftich ends with the word for 0^ 
/ic Jirufk, 

In compofition the infinitive is contrai^ed by 
rriediing as Os^i I will be\ ib Hafiz, 

r"^ 

The breath of the weftern gale will foon flicd 
xnufk around i the old world will again be 
young 

This fhort infinitive is likewife ufed after im- 
perfonal verbs, as it is faffible to doi 

Oalj it is necejfary to do\ thus Hafiz, the 
Anacreon of Perfia, 


C„5***^ 

*Mt is impoiiiblc to attain the jewel of thy 
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** wldies by thy own endeavours; It is a vain 
« imagination to think that it will come to 
“ thee without affiftance.” 


and the poet quoted in the hiftory of Ca^vi li, 


Own 




lyiij i9u»U 

Jr=^ 


** The life of man is a journal, in whicit he 
“ mull write only good adlions.'* 


The imperative is regularly formed by throw- 
ing aw: ijithe termination qJsj from the infinitive, 
as arrive thou^ from to arrive: the 

letter j is often prefixed to the imperative, as 
^isj jay thou\ fear thou ; fo Ferdufi in 

his noble fatire againll a king who had flighted 
him; 


oU. Ul 

O king Mahmud, thou conqueror of regions, if 
thou fearell not me, at leaft^rfr God! why 
hail thou inflamed my wrathful temper? doft 
Chou not dread my blood- dropping fword? 
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It muft be here obferved, that the negatives 
and j are changed in the imperative into 
and as not ajh ; 

csjiy 


I have lelt the pain of love; ajh not of v/hom : 

^ have tailed the poifon of abfcncc; ajk 
** from whom.” 


Before verbs beginning with I el if the letters 
j «« and j are changed into and 

as before j I are ufed jLo bring thou, do 
not bring; 

jIaJ jtii Ia^Um 

Boy, a cup of wine; bring a few more 
cups of pure wine.” 




Oam^L^* 8 L>« L« QjsoX'y** 

Say, ^riag aa tapers into oOr affembly,- for 
** this night the moon of my beloved’s cheek 
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*‘'is at its full ill our banquet; fprinhle m 
“ perfume in our apartment, for to our minds 
** the fragrance that conftantly proceeds from 
** thy locks is fufficiently pleating.** 

The contradled participle ufed in compourM 
epithets is exaftly the fame with the impera- 
tive, as excite tliou^ mirth- 
exciting \j I inflame thou, j ^Jt I worlds 

inflaming, Getiafrofe, the name of a fairy in the 
Pertian tales tranflated by Colonel Dow. 

The participles of the prefent tenfe are firm- 
ed by adding ^1, I or otXJ to the imperative, 
as (^L^, and ov>JLm^ arriving; which laft 
participle is often iifed for a noun of aflion, as 
oJcylj a player. 

From the imperative alfo is formed the con- 
j undive tenfe or aorift by adding to it the ufual 
perfonal termination, as frona come tho^ 
I mav or will come. 

** When the fun of the wine /hall rife from the 
“ wft of the cup, a thoufand tulips will 
“ fpring from the garden of the cup-bearer’s 
“ cheek/* 

J|y this 4^aed, yet lively, alkgoiy,. poet 
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ts* 


only means that ** die cup-beaier will blu(h 
** when he ihall prefent the wine to the guefts.** 
For die moft part this form of the Perfian 
verb, which the grammarians, properly call the 
aerift, or indefinite tenfe, anfwers to the poten- 
tial mood of other languages, and is governed 
by conjundimia as in Latin and Engliih: this 
will be feen more clearly in .the following ex- 
ample taken frcnn ihje Jife of Nader Shah; 




^ £say A>M j 

iS aAXj (X^lcX:L 
OmmI aJL^ 

' Am ^ j t^^xXAyJtXliUM' 

Oof^ j ^ cXiSs tXJI 

J (^(^OjcXyAM vJ^ vbUai.1^ 


oUtc^S 

r ’ • \ 

** It is evident to the difcerning and intelligent 
«* part of mankind, that, whenever the afi^rs 
** of tbfe world are thrown intoconfufion, and 
f* ibitisne fiivoors die defires of the unjuft 
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•* the great Difpofer of events, in the eflii- 
** ifion his endlefs mercy, feleds fome for- 
•* tunate hero, whcrni he fapports with hit 
** eternal fovour: and whom he commands 
** to heal with the balm of benevolence the 
** wounds of the afflicted, and to fweeten 
**-the bitter draught of their misfortunes 
** with the honey of juftice.*' 


in which period the words kerded, 

kuned, perdazed, and 

sized, are the aoriils of kerdiden^ 

kerden, perdikhten, and 

fakhten, governed by the conjundioa 
jjSso tfUUt 

The prcfent teinfe is formed by prefixing 

•• 

pr to. tht aofift, as I knov^ 

tbou kmweji, OJlcX^ he knvwetb: 


O gentle gale, p^ by the place which thou 
krmoejl^ and difolofo the fecrets of my heart 
which thou 'knowejl. 


^55r ^ 
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With that fwcet hue which thou bearefi on the 
rofe of thy cheek, thou draweji i. line over 
the face of the garden-rofe. 

The particles and arc ibmetimcs 

joined to the verb, and fometimes feparated 
h’om it, according to the pleafure of the writer, 
as 





(^js£s j 


Purfue thy pleafures eagerly, for while thou 
canft dole thine eye; the autumn \% approacl> 
mg, and the frelh feafon is puffing away. 


The letter j prefixed to the aonft reftrains it 
to the future tehfe, as ^ arrive', thus 

Naklhebi in his work called cr 

^he Tales of a Parrot, Night 35, 


*** ■ * 

cXa^b 11^1^9 

O Naklhebi, a man who defires to enjoy his 
beloved mull be adive and diligent: whoever 
labours diligently in his afifairs, voill at lall 
attain the obted of his wilhes. 
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After having given this analyfis of the Pcr- 
Ifian verb, it will be necefliiry to add a table of 
W moods and tenfes as they anfwer to thofe of 
European languages. 

Verb Adive, ^ porsfden to ajfu 

Indicative Mood, Prefen^ Tenfe. 

Sing. I afh. 

f^^'^tbouajkejl, 

Jiyj he ajks» 

V\\u. we ajk, 

you ajk. 
tyXtMyj they ajk. 

Simple Preterite. 

Sing. I ajked. 

(^Oui^yj/houaJkedJl, 

O^^he a^ed. 

Plur. ^ we ajked. 

ajked. 
they ajked. 

Compound Preterite. 

Sing, I hone ajked. 

*hou hajl ajked. 
he ho «M 

or C^l 
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Flur. have asked, 

Ool ymi have asked. 

OJl 0<Xy«^ they have asked. 

Preterite Imperfect. 

Sing. I was asking, 

thou wast asking, 
he was asking, 

Hur. wr asking, 

jr0» wrrr asking, 
Mo' wrrr asking, 

PretcrpluperfeA. 

Sing. / had asked. 

asked, 

sOuy*^. 

Plur. asked. 

cXjO^ had asked, 

cXiO^ asked, 

Firft Future. 

Sing. I Jball ask, 

thou Jbalt ask, 

«Xm^ he Jhall ask, 

Flur. we Jhall ask, 

O^ifMj^you Jball ask, 
they fttall ask. 
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Second Future. 

Sing. I vill ask, 

thou vfUt ask, 
O^l^sL he will ask, 

PlUi . *i^jS 

O^^yLyou will ask, 
'Juy^ OJiMyL they will ask. 

Imperative. 

Sing, or usk thou, 
*X*^. lot him ask, 

Plur. ossk, 

Owy.^ ask you, 

OuUi^. let them ash 

Conjundive, or Aorift. 
Sing. I ”tay ask. 

thou mayst ask. 

«Am^, he may ask. 

Plur. ^e may ask. 

you may ask, 
they mty ask. 

Potential. 

Sing. Insight, &c, ask. 

thou mightst ask, 
he might ask. 
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Plur. ive might, &c, ask. 

(^OJtXjw^. you might ask. 

^ .. J,tbey might ask. 

Cotripound Future. 

Sing. I Jhall have asked. 

thou Jhalt have asked. 
cXmIj he Jhall have asked. 

Flur. ocXwi^ tve jhall have asked. 

tXtJiXj ocXami j you Jhall have asked. 
Osjij^b they Jhall have asked. 

Infinitive. 

Prcfent, to ask, contracted 

Preterite, oOj^m^ to have asked. 

Participle. 

Prcfent, and asking. 

Preterite, <nXf^jS asked or having asked. 

Paffive Voice. 

Indicative Prefent. 

Sing, I atn asked. 

asked. 

^ 0(.X>yiM^ he ts asked.] 

Plur. oO^jS we are asked. 

<XiyjSi you are asked. 

j they are asked. 
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Picterite. 

Sing. I was asked, 

ocaam j thou wast asked. 

•• •• 

OJt* he was asked, 

Plur. ^jOJm we were asked. 

c>jcXj£i ocXam^ you were asked. 
cXJcXm they were asked. 

Prcterpluperfca. 

Sing. 0 (Am I bad been asked. 

ocXm thou hadst been asked. 

ocXm be bad been asked. 

Plur. oO^ oOuyi^, we bad been asked. 

ocXm oO^jS you bad been asked. 
<A>c^ oOuM oOjy*^. they bad been asked. 
Aorift. 

Sing. I may be asked. 

o<J^j3 tbou mayst be asked, 
oOuyi^, be may be asked. 

Plur. <KXyi^ we may be asked, 
OiXf^^^you may be asked, 
cXj^ they may be asked. 

Second Future. 

Sing. cXmi ocX^ / fsall be asked, 

onXfMj^ thou Jhalt be asked, 
iXm be Jhall be asked. 


TOL. III. 


R 
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Plur. cXm we Jhall be asked, 

OJL cX^I^ asked. 

(iXm cXJ^lyrL ocJu^ ^ they jhall be asked. 


Infinitive. 

Prefent, to be asked. 

Preterite, oJo^ aO^^to bane been asked. 

Negative verbs are formed by prefixing aJ or 
j to the affirmative in all the tenfes, as 


Sing. I do not know, nefeio. 

thou doji not know, nefeis. 

«• 

OJlO be does not know, nefeit. 
Plur. we do not know, nefeimus. 

cX^IO you do not know, nefeitis. 
eXJolO they do not know, nefeiuot. 

oLo 


I know not why the damfels, tall as cyprefTes, 
with black eyes, bright as the moon, have 
not the colour of love. Hafiz. 


OF IRREGULAR VERBS. 

In the ancient language of Perfia there were 
very few or no irregularities: the imperative, 
which is often irregular in the modern Perfian, 
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was anciently formed from the infinitive by re- 
jeding the termination eeden; for origi- 
nally all infinitives ended in (^4 den, till the 
Arabs introduced their harih confonants before 
that fyllable, which obliged the Perfians, who 
always afi^eded a fweetnefs of pronunciation, to 
change the old termination of fome verbs into 
ten, and by degrees the original infinitives 
grew quite oblblete: yet, they ftill retain the 
ancient imperatives and the aorifts which are 
formed from them. This little irregularity is 
the only anomalous part of the Perfian language, 
which, neverthelefs, far furpalles in fimplicity 
all other languages, ancient or modern, of 
which I have any knowledge. This remark 
on the formation of the Perfian imperatives 
from an obfolete verb, may be ufeful to thofe 
who are curious in ancient dialeds ; as it will 
enable them to trace out a confiderable part of 
the old Perfian language or Pehlevian 
which has the fame relation to the modern 
or Perfick, as the Icelandick has to the 
panilh, and the Saxon to the Englilh; and 
which was, perhaps, Ipoken in the age of Xe- 
nophon. This is the language in which the 
works of Zeratuflit or Zoroafter are preferved, 
and into which the fiibles of Bidpai or Pilpai 
were firft tranilated from the Indian: but as we 
tejeded die Saxcm alphabet to admit the Ro- 
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man ; fo the Pcrfians, when they embraced the 
religion of Mahomet, adopted the charaders in 
which the Alcoran was written, and incorpo* 
rated into their language a multitude Arabick 
words and phrafes. 

• The Perfian verbs that form their impera- 
tives, and confequently their aorifts, from 6b- 
folete infinitives, may be diftributed into the 
following clafies: the old infinitives may be 
found by adding (jOa eeden to the imperatives, 
and the aorifts by adding to them the perfonal 
terminations. 


I. 

Irregulars that form their imperatives by re- 


jesting or 



Infin. 

Imper. 

Aorift. 

^JX:s^todraw a fabrt 



to Jbw together 

j 


to rebuke 

yjr 

r^lfr 

to embrace 


r^' 

to cut 



to Speak idly 



to Sprinkle 


^Lsol 

^ 0^1 to prefs 


ySJl 

Uo throw 
iJtXi£g»jU 
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Infin. 

tojih 

/« hring 

^Jy:i\JJotiHgetto•weave 

to bear 

0*^-1?^ /« educate 
to be 

^OJl^ to read 
to eat 
to drive 
to buz 

^ to refign 

oV*- to Jhave 
to comb 
to cleave 
to hutttt 
to number 
to hear 


to freeze 
\ to frefs 


Imper. Aorift. 

andjT 

vJU 


o!^ 

ob (^b 

andy.1^ and 


0*-r?J 


V V 

•• 

i_iUa 




JA& 

^ JmS and 
^aodjU^ *^U.i 
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Infin. 

Imper. 

^c>JUo ) 
for to throw 

^;cXUolJ 


to perform 


to frow 


i^yi^ to kill 


to fcatter 

VrnJrjmJ^ 

to move 


ijcXjto to remain 

^)b* 

^cXiLmj to fix 

^ImiJ 

and '* 1 to lay thrum 

5 



Aorift. 

^L« 

^•UJ 


Irregulars that change j into (^1 
KJ^y*j I to try C^^i^ ^.Uj f 

I to T(Ji t ^ 

increafe {^Ijilor^^lji 

^cjiv« -/{A* c^:5iT fi:5iT 

The participle of this verb, ufed in com- 
pound adjedives, is >8 «^T 

y/t^/^y, drowned in Jleep, 

to befmear 
tofirain 
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Infin. 

Imper. 

meafurt 


j to polijh 


to praife 

•• 

to Jlroke 

• • 

to command 


to Jhow 


^ \ to open 



*♦7 


Aorift. 




U»M 


Imj 








III. 


Irregulars that change ui into o or j 


\ to dijlurb 

v>T 

Ci^ 

(jJolj /0 infame 



to underjtand 



to here 

• 

^AA«# 

This imperative is 

very anomalous. 

to haften 



to blojfom 

• •• 

.A»^& 

to deceive 


r«/ 

to fmite 

• 

fy^ 

to lie hid 



I have never met with this ftrange imperative. 

iojind 

Ljb 
• •• 

r •• 
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Infin. 

Imper. 

Aorift. 

{jXij to go 



to dig 



y^y^tofay 



and 


to hear 


i.y& 

IV. 

Irregulars that change ^ 

into J, ^jju 

or^jK- 

to exalt 

Ji/i 

r-5!/' 

to inflame 



to learn 



to mix 

>r 


to throw 

JloJi 

jJIOJl 

to gain 

)jl^\ 

to excite 



(jJess^^ to hang 


cys^ 

to play 

P. 

rP 

toflnijh 


rPj 

to beware 

J^Ji 

IT^J 

\»ysA to boil 


rJi 

,:y:mid,toflft 

pt 

eP 

^j,ASrjU to take eaptvoe 

✓<« 

fjn 

(j to iwyi 

P 

fp 
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Infin. 

Imper. 

Aorift. 

to collet 

• •« 

jy 

fjy 

to pour 


py 

to prepare 

JL* 

MjXm 

1 

to prick 



to hum 

4^ 

1*4^ 

to melt 

JIJlT 





to foothe 

4!y 


to underjtand 



to fell 

cA?/ 

ry 


Irregulars that change ^ into j 


to Jill 
to think 
to Jwollow 
to raife 
to fuppofe 
to have 

.* ^^to leave, pafs 
to loofe, djfmift 


lUil 

jUJi 


I 

(2^y 

j^f. 

JjJj ^ItUj 

jJuf' 

and^lvX/^ & 
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VI. 


Irregulars that reject qm 


Infin. 

Imper. 

AoriH. 

to plant 



to adorn 


^jr 

be necejfary 


^Li 

r • 

to accept 


(k 

/fl deck 



tofeek 


r5^ 

to know 

(ylli 


^jXmj to grow 


(iJJ 

to live 

<4) 

fj 

to wajh 

4j^ 

i A 

rtr* 

to weep 

4^ 


to refemble 

(jt«* 

wL« 

to view 


^*** * 

VII. 

Irregulars in 



to create 


•t 

to gather 



(jvXjO to fee 



^ji^y to choofe 
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viir. 


Irregulars 

in ^ that rejefi vJ 


Infin. 

Imper. 

Aorift. 

to accept 

fH. 

1^ 

to take 




Irregulars that change ^ into « 


to leap 

icso. 

• 


to be deRvered 



to be wiJRng 



to lejfen 

*1/ 


X. 

Irregulars that change 

into 

orOJ 

to afcend 

u^y 


to bmd 

iyXi 

m 


to join 






to caufeto^down 

oLSJ 


tojt down 

u^* 

• • • 

XI. 

Irregulars that add 


^6l) to be bom 


(S 
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Infin. 

Imper. 

Aorifl. 

to carefs 


fi. 

to open 

•• 

XII. 

Irregulars 

that rejedi 


to fall 

Oof 


to Jland 

OumjI 

t 

JkkMjf 

to fend 


— • 

r*“/ 

to place 


f**’ 


XIIL 

Irregulars not reducible to any clafs. 


to prepare 
^(X«r to come 
to be 
to rife 
to give 
to Jirike 



JUT 

rJUT 







oCk 


OJ 



w-UU 
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Infin. 

Imper. 

Aorift. 

to rot 

iXXf 


to die 



^ to write 

"A -t 




Example of an irregular verb, 
yaften to find, Contraded infinitive Oob 
Prefent Tenfe. 

Sing- 

^Ij ^ thoufindefi, 

Oolj be finds, 

Plur. ^Ij we find. 

you find. 

•• 

cXajIj they find. 

«• 

Preterite. 

Sing. I found. 

thni foundest. 

• • 

OoU be found, 

Plur. we found. 

you found, 
they found. 

Future, or Aorlft. 

Sing. ^ I Jball or wu^ find. 
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tbou fljalt or mayst find, 
tXjb be Jhall or may find, 

Plur. we Jhall or may find. 

you Jhall or may find. 
cXJL'U they Jhall or may find. 

Imperative. 

or Jind thou, cXajIj find you. 


Participles. 

Prcfcnt, (jIj or finding. 
Preterite, aoU having found. 


^ a/ Aj jr 

eS' cX«mU 


It is better for me not to turn my face from 
patience; it may happen that 1 may find 
what my heart defires. 


The contrafted participle?, as it has been be- 
fore obferved, are of great ufe in the compofi- 
tion of words; as 0^4^ mirth-exciting, 

from lo which in Arabick fignifics mirth. 


and the participle of to excite: but 

of thefe elegant compounds I (hall fpeak at 
large in the next fedion. 
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OF THE COMPOSITION 


AN» 

DERIVATION OF WORDS. 


One of the chief beauties of the Perlian lan- 
guage is the frequent ulc of compound adjec- 
tives i in the variety and elegance of which it 
furpalTes not only the German and Englilh, but 
even the Greek. Thefc compounds may be 
multiplied without end according to the pleafurc 
and tafte of the writer; they are formed cither 
by a noun and the contraifted participle, as 
Jti or heart-alluring^ or by pre- 

fixing an adje^ive to a noun, as 
Jweet-fmelling i or, laftly, by placing one fub- 
flantive before another, rofe-cheehed. 

Since one of the nouns in a compound word 
is often borrowed from the Arabick, a man who 
wiflies to read the Perfian books with fatisfaction, 
ought to have a competent knowledge of both 
languages. I fhall fubjoin a lifl of the moil 
elegant compounds that I cair rccolledl ; but 1 
muft exprefs moft of them in Englifh by cir- 
cumlocutions ; for though we have foine com- 
pound epithets which give a grace to our poetry. 
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yet in general the genius of our language leems 
averfe to them. Thus from a 

fawrit and an eye^ a Perfian epithet, which 

anfwers to the Greek ixixMn, feems very harlh 
in Englifli, if we traiiflate it fawn-eyed ; Lady 
Wortlcy Montague’s tranflation * stag-eyed is 
not much better, and conveys a dilForent idea 
from what the eaftern poets mean to exprefs by 
this epithet. 


Adjeftives compounded of nouns and participles. 
jJ^ gul effhdn Jheddingjl owers. 

Ul 

durr eflhan fprinkling pearls . 
goher eflhan fcattering gems, 
^ teeg eflhan brandifjinga fey mil ar. 
khon efllian dropping blood. 
dil azar ajtibling the heart. 

^jX jan azSr \i:ounding the foul. 

^yjol c— 'I j tab efkcn darting flames. 

^jJol ' 0 ^- beekh efken tearing up roots. 
^jJol vJJijjj feng efken casting stones. 

^jjol :6h efken throwing dozvn mountains. 
O jt merd efken overthrowing heroes. 

I amber agheen full of ambergris. 


* Sec her Letters from Conliantinoplr. 
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j furur agh^en full of plcafuret. 
( «AI^ murad av^r fulfilling our defines , 
-y' dil aver stealing hearts. 
i/T^jl^jehan aral ... ,. 

^ I II - . f duortitti^ tht xvokIu, 

&j^| Jlcalemara J 


\j f mejlis ara gracing the banquet. 

I^f (_)<A dil ara rejoicing the hearts 

dil aram giving rest to the heart. 
LoJT <A^J neberd azma experienced in battle. 
LST^j^ riih asa appeafing the fpirit. 

LjjT jan as^ giving rest to the foul. 
Cijj'T khon z\i\d fpriniled with blood. 

gubar alud covered with dust. 
khata alud stained with crimes. 

1^1 ruh cfza refrejhing the fpirit. 

Ijil bihjet efza increqfing ehearfulnefs. 

fliehr afhob disturbing the city ; 


elegantly applied to beauty^ to which likewife 
the poets give the following epithet. 


ruz efzun increajing daily. 

J( dl j»*. fer efraz raifing his head. 

^ .y ^ 

j\j\ gcrden efrAz exalting his neck. 

Jj j| JLc alem cfruz 7 .... . .. 

, . , , \enltghtemng the world. 

or Qlgafc jehan efruzy 


vox.. III. 
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Jjyl giti efruz inflaming the umverje. 

marikeh efruz kindling the fight. 
j^j\ boftan efruz infiaming the garden: 

a beautiful epithet for the anemone. 
jy^ (jijiti danifli amuz skilled in fcience. 
j j\S ' kar amuz expert in afi’airs, 

muzhdeh amees mixed •with joyful 
tidings. 

This participle is ufed in a great variety 
of compounds. 

nihet ameez giving rest. 
litem ameez full of threats. 

Ihehd ameez mixed with honey. 
reng ameez mixed with colours^ 
that is, deceitful. 

JIcXJl yiy pertu enduz darting rays. 

J1l\J 1 dehfliet enddz striking with fear, 

JIOJi yiJi ate Hi endaz casting out fire. 

JvAJl teer endaz Jhooting arrows. 

OJl Ov^JLla zulmct enduz gathering dark^ 
nefy an epithet of the night. 

jjtXil ibret enduz attraSling wonder. 

pyOl ejUuJl iltii it engeJz exciting refpedl, 
y^\ khulus engeez promoting fin^ 

ccr'.ty. 
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j^aAjI ams fitnc engeez raifing a tumults 

khcjlet cngecz caufing blujl.cs 

to rife. 

khefekan engeez making the 
heart heat. 

irfhad engeez producing fafety, 
merdum obar devouring men. 
jdn afereen that created the foul. 
^ dil ber a ravijloer of hearts. 

^ j^jS ajUj sayeh perver bred in the Jlsadcy 

an epithet for an ignorant young man who has 
not feen the world. 

^ ^ lyJLc ulema perver cherijhing learned mm. 
^ (fj ten perver nourijhing the body. 

JU iflik baz /porting with lave. 

puzifli pezeer accepting an excuf. 
Ailjj turaneh perdaz compojing tunes, a 
mufician. 

^jjs:**'fckhun perdaz compojing fentenccs, 
an orator. 

«JuLj JJu nekil bend compiling narratives, an 
hiftorian. 

fcXJL^ jtXc adu bend that enjlatoes his enemh s 
jKS aXia fitnc htezjprcading /edition. 
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Jas. atar beez Jhedding perfume. 

Ijfu nadereh peera coIleBing memorable 

events. 

^jlywTr afomdn peyvcnd reaching the 
sky. 

ujLXyJlc alcm tab irfaming the world y an 
epithet of the fun. 

dculctjui wijhing profperity. 
ifj gul cheen gathering rofes. 

fliukufi'h cheen cropping flowers. 
fckhun chcen colledling words, 
an informer. 

jsd** feher khecz riflttg in the morning. 
kholh khan fweetly flinging, 
j chandur pojfejjing the world. 
aXXj nukteh dan skilful in flubtleties. 

khurdch been fleeing minute objects . 
fekhi'.n ran lengthening his difl~ 

courfle. 

j^^LT'kararan gaining his deflres, 
yj khun reez Jhedding blood, 

jjj flicker reez dropping flugar. 

jjy goher reez fleattering jewels, 

yj alhk reez Jhedding tears. 
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ghcmzedi difper^ng care, 
li^ OvyXla zulmet zedd difpelling darhnefs. 

rahzcn tnfejiing the vtayy a robber. 
JLm fihr saz preparing inciiantments. 
diliitan ravijhing hearts. 
dihaz injiaming the heart. 

jan fhikdr a hunter of fouls. 
Vw9L5Cm;< umr (hikaf dejlroying life-. 

Tef fhiken breaking the ranks. 


enjum ihumar equal to the Jlars in 
number, 

kar (hln^s skilful in bufinefs, 
jr^ flicker furflfli felling fugar, 

khod furufli boajling of bimfelf, 
Ja\3 nazer fereeb deceiving the beholder, 
‘p$cr gudSz melting the heart, 

Ujmo fumma gudaz difpelling a calamity, 
zeya kuflcr fpreading light, 

^ alem geer fubduing the world. 

dilkufli4 rejoicing the heart, 
jijh*j£s» kifliver kufliS conquering pra~. 
vinces, 

Vi£^! aurung niflieea ftting on a 
throne. 
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viraneh nUheen inhabiting a 

defert. 

rehnum^ Jbotioing the way. 

JljJ ghcreeb nuvaz kind to strangers. 

\asjt berbut nuvAz tuning a harp. 

kAm yS,b that finds what be defires. 


II. 

Words compounded of adjeSIves and nouns. 


khob ruyi with a beautiful face. 
pakeezeh khui having pure 

intentions. 


kho(h khui of a Jweet difpofition. 
pakdamcn with unblemijbed virtue. 
Jljt khob av&z with a pleafing voice. 

Ass’lj khob rayhe with a pleafant fcent, 
khoih elhun with fweet notes i 

an epithet of the nightingale, as in this elegant 
dlilich. 


I •• 


The brightnefs of youth again returns to the 
bovvers ; the rofe fends joyful tidings to the 
nightingale with fweet notes. 
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khofti reftAr walking gracefully. 
fliireenkar with gentle manners, 
fhirecn dihen with a fweet mouth. 
chefhm black-eyed. 

The compounds of this form are very numerous, 
and may be invented at plcafure. 


III. 

Adjedlives compounded of two nouns. 
Each of thele epithets is a fliort limilc. 

\ "^itb the face of an 
peri peyker j angel. 

peri rukhsAr with the cheeks ef 

an angel. 

l^ams^ Gemfliid kuluh with the diadem 
•• • • 

of Gemjloid. 

l^i!^ Dara hiihmet with the troops of 
Danus. 

hmeen sak with legs like Ji her, 
flieker leb with lips of fugar. 
j tuti guftar talking like a parrot. 

u-J guncheh leb with lips like rof'e-huds. 

iSjJ Pemcn buyi with the f cent f ‘rjia- 

mine. 

femen her with a hofom like 'fam /,v. 
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gulrokh with cheeks like rofes. 
gulruyi 'with a rofy face. 
mii{hk buyi with the /cent of mujk* 


yakut leb with lips like rubies. 



When we confider the vaft number of epi- 
thets that may be compounded after thefe three 
forms, and that thofe epithets are often ufed 
for fubftantivcs without a noun being exprefled, 
we muft allow that the Perfian language is the 
richeft in the world. Thele compounds are 
thought fo beautiful by the Feriian poets, that 
they fom^times fill a diftich with them, a$ 




A damfel with a face like the moon, fcented 
like muik, a ravifiier of hearts, delighting 
the foul, reducing the fenfes, beautiful as the 
full moon. 


The particle ^ hem together^ prefixed to 

nouns, forms another elegant clafs of compounds 
impIyingy&c/V/j^ and intimacy, as 


hemAfliiyan of the fame nejl, 
hem4heng of the fame inclination. 
hembezm of the fame banquet. 
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hempifter lying on tie f ime pillow, 

&j\j:sz^ hemkhabeh Jleeping together, 

hemdem breathing together, that is, 
very intimately connefted. 

The particles U not, ^ little, and with~ 
out, are placed before nouns to denote privation, 
as Ov^l Li na umced hopelefs, Ll na filing 

ignorant, aXaX^ Li na {hukufteh a rofe not yet 
blown i kembeha of little value, (Jjic ^ 

kem akil with little fenfe ; tiTL bee b&k 
fearlefs, (^L,I bee amA.n mercilejs: this par- 
ticle is often joined to Arabick verbals, as 

bee tammul inconf derate, ^ 

terteeb irregular. 

Example. 

bsr ^ \y ^Li iXxj 

U0 

Henceforth, wherever I write thy name, I will 
write falfe, unkind, and faithlefs. 

Names of agents are generally participles 
active in oOJ, as ocX^Uj fazendeh a compofer ; 
or they are formed by adding ger, j\S gar, 
or b&n, to a fubftantive, as j^J a gold- 
f>mth,j\Ji^ a writer, a gardener. 
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Nouns of action are often the fame with the 
third perfon preterite of a verb, as j 

buying and fellings cXi* j c>^ coming 
and going. 

Adjectives implying poiTeilion or plenty are 
formed by adding to nouns the terminations^lm 
sar, keen, <XL* mend, eTU nak, j\j var 
or^i^ ver, as^L*^^ bajhfuly forrowfulj 

learnedy vcncmoiiSy j\yyj^\ 

hopeful having life. 

The Arabick words jA zu, fahyb, 

and chi prefixed to nouns form likewife 

adjectives of pofifeffion, as majejlick, 

dignitate praiditus, u-^L? beautiful y ve- 

nuftate praeditus, JJb| <k>^, fapienti^ 

prseditus. Wc may here obfcrve, that the In- 
dians ule a great variety of phrafes purely Ara- 
bick, fome as proper names and titles of chiefs 
and princes, and others as epithets or conftant 
adjuncts to fubftantives j fuch arc the names 


aIjOJI Shujaheddoula, .sJjtXJI Nej- 

mcddoula, eJjiyJl Shemfcddoula, — 

Scrajcddoula, which fignify in Arabick 
the forccy the Jlary the fun, and the lamp f the 
fate \ fuch alio is the title which they gave 
Lord Clive, /ir'daiulmuik the 


flo-ueer of the kingdom -y i:i the l-’iiiC iratvv r they 
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leldom mention the province of aJLxIj Bengala 

without adding, by way of epithet, tiXJl oUa,. 
jcnnetulbel&d the paradife of regions^ an Arahxk 
title given to that province by 
Aurengzeeb. 

Some adjeftives are formed from nouns by 
adding ^ as fiery ^ ^ Jj golden, 

made of emeralds. 

The termination aJi added to fiibAantives 
forms adverbs that imply a kind of fiinilitudc, 
as prudently, like a prudent man, 

courageoufly, like a man of courage. 

Adjectives of (imilitude are formed by adding 

LwT afa, Uw fa, or velh, to fubftantives, as 

U*rr amber afa like ambergris, LfT 

like mujk, UwT like paradife-, Lj 
• • 

magicki like a rofe-bud, or 

like the moon. 

Some adjeftivcs and adverbs are formed by 
nouns doubled with the letter I clif between 
them, as v-j-JUJ up to the brim, ju f 'om the 

beginning to the end, or 

many-coloured. 

Example. 

•• • 

.U 
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Jl ^;jl^ 

A garden, in which were the clcareft rivulets, 
an orchard in which the notes of the birds 
were melodious; the one was full of maa/- 
coloured tulips, the other full of fruits •with 
various hues. 


The two firfl lines of this tetraftich are in pure 
Arabick. 

The termination fam, as well as 
goon, denotes colour, as ^UUu or ro/e- 

coloured^ emerald-cohured. 

From the compounds above mentioned, or 
any other adjectives, compounded or fimple, 
may be formed abftraCt fubftantives by adding 
C^, as 


bajhfuly 
learned, 
oIaim black, 

bajhfulnefs, 
(^cXivyi^'IO learning, 
blacknefs. 


If the adjective end in s the abltraCt is made 
by changing 9 into as aJUCu new, 
novelty. 

Other abltraCts are made either by adding jl 
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to the third perfon of the pall tenfe, 

JgA/, j\:^fpeecb» jU^ motion^ or by adding 
to the contradled participle, as refi, 

praife^ temptation. 

The letter I elif added to fome adjcdlives 
makes them abllradl nouns, as warmt 

warmth. 

Nouns denoting the place of any thing are 
formed by the terminations illan, 

dan,^l; zar, ol/" gah, or ja, as 

negarillan * a gallery of piSlures, 
behArillAn the manfion of the fpring. 
guliftiin a bower of rofes, 

imI<A IhckerdAn 1 

> ^ \ a chest of nirar. 

or Ihekcrilhlnj 

(viVcAiu\\(i^n a garden of hyacinths, 
IheerillAn the country of lions. 


* The five firft of Ihefe names arc the titles of as many excel- 
lent books : the Beharifidn and Guliiian are poetical compofitions 
by Jami and Sadi 3 the Negarifiin is a very entertaining mifcellany 
in profe and verfe 3 and the Shekerd&n is a mifcellaneous work in 
Arabick upon the hillory of Egypt : as to the Sumbulifi&n, I have 
feen it quoted^ but recollect neither the fiibjedV, nor the name of 
its author. The Greeks ibmetimes gave thefe flowery titles to their 
books 3 thus Famphilus publiflied a treatife on different fubjeA.s, 


which he called Asiy^wv ^ I umt€bluiv; and Apoflolius com- 


piled an ’Iwvfa^Ij 0 ganicrKfrivlcts, or a colic Aion of 

proverbs and fentences. 
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ginniftAn fairyland. 
gulzar a bed of rofes* 

lalehzar a border of tulips, 

ibddctgah a place of worjhip, 

Ufc khab jd the place of Jleep, a bed. 

The learner muft remember, that when thele 
compounds arc ufed as dinin(^ fubdantives, the 
termination of the plural, and \j of the ob- 
lique cafe, mull be added to the end of them, as 


Sing.- 

Nom. 


a girl with fweet 


ObL 


lips. 

Plur. 

Nom. 


' girls with fweet 


Obi. 


\ lips. 


The Perfian verbs arc compounded either 
with nouns and adjedlives, or with prepofitions 
and other particles. The verbs chiefly ufed in 
the firft fort of compofition arc to do, 

to bring, to have, to 

make, to order, to devour, 

to strike, ^^<3 y to bear, to Jheixv, 

or to become, to come, (jOu(3 

119 fee, to take, and to find. The 

moft common of thefe is which is 

joined in all its inflexions to a multitude of 
Arabick gerunds or verbal nouns, as well as to 
Perflan adjedlives and participles, as 
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kcrden to confefs. 
intizdr kerdcn to expeSf, 

^ kcrden to return, 

(^0> temdm kcrden to complete. 
por kerdc'n to Jill. 

kerden to leave. 
kerden to rife (orirl). 

Thus Hafiz, 
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CiXli 

<^^~7 ^^XLs ^^cLiw 



[t is morning; hoy tfll the cup with wine : the 
rolling heaven makes no delay, therefore 
hajten. The fun of the wine rifes from the 
eaft of the cup : if thou ieekeft the delights 
of mirth, leave thy fleep. 


hujum dverden to affaulf. 
till yfid averden to remember. 


ajeb dafliten to wonder. 
m^zur dalhten to excufe, 
cWsh. hefed berden to envy. 
OUucI itikdd berden to believe. 
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^ ghemtn khorden to grieve. 

feugenJ khorJen to Jivear. 
ruflien fakhten to enlighten, 
y ter fakhten to moijien. 
vziUL^I iltifdt numuden to esteem. 

(y ^^cX« mcdimfh gcfliten to be af* 
tonijhed. 

gemnak gcrdidcn to be 

afflibted. 

^OUoT tX»tXj pedeed dmcden to appear. 

ihfin deeden to be benefited. 
p<-"rvorifli yaften to be educated, 
kerar griften to be confrmed. 

The verbs and arc very fre- 
quently ufed in compolition, as o^H 

nareh 2eden to call aloud, fikr fer- 

muden to confider\ thus Gelaleddin Ruzbehdr, 




While the nightingale lings thy praifes with a 
loud voice, I am all ear like the ftalk of the 
rofe-tree. 


and Hafiz, 
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(^£=9 t'^yu (J^juut ^^=a9 

Confider attentively; where is a rofe without a 
thorn? 


Some of the particles, with which verbs uk 
compounded, are iignificant, and others redun^ 
dant and ornamental, as 


(jcX« I der dmeden to enter. 

der Averden to carry in. 
der khaden to require* 


der y often to underjtand, 

(jcX^T^ her ameden to afeend. 

ji her gelhten to return* 

^ her dsuden to rejl* 

JU baz dafhten to with-bold* 

^jtX-Tr furud dmeden to defeend. 

v4pes dafliten to detain. 
jM fer dAden to baniJB, to confine to a 
place. 


In the prefent tenfe of a compound verb the 
particle is inferted between the two words 

of which it is compofed, as 
Sing. ^ I fill* 

fhoufillefi* 

6^ jri he fills. 

VOL. III. T 
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Plur. ^ we Jill. 

cXaa/^ ^ ^ they Jill. 

Sometimes the two words of which a verb is 
compounded are placed at a great diilance from 
each other, as 

IjIaC^ ilaXj U-itf 

jjUo »OfO jJ ^ 

** O weftern breeze, fay thus to yon tender 
** fawn, thou hafl; confined us to the hills and 
** deferts.” 


where 80!<5 ^ the preterite of t» 

confine^ reldguer, is feparated by three words. 
The noun has a number of different fenfes, 
and is therefore the moil difficult word in the 
Perfian language ; it fignifies the head^ the top^ 
the point t the principal things the air, dejire^ lovep 
willt intention^ &c. and fbmetimes its meaning 
is fo vague that it feems a mere expletive, 
though the Perfians undoubtedly feel its force. 

There are derivative verbs in Perfian, as in 
Hebrew and Arabick, which may be called 
caufalsi they are formed from the tranfitive 
verbs by changing into Jind fome- 

times into as 

to Jhine. (jOuJblj and qcXmIjIjU 
to caufe to Jhine. 
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to arrive, to caufe to ar~ 

rive, to bring, 

j[j (jv^ 0^1/^ 

O heaven! dring that muiky fawn back to 
Khoten ; bring back that tall waving cyprefs 
to its native garden. 


OF PERSIAN NUMBERS, 

The numerals and invariable parts of fpeech 
belong more properly to a vocabulary than to a 
grammar; but for the ufe of fuch as will take 
the tfouble to learn them by heart, I will here 


fubjoin 

i the moil common 

of them; 

1 

1 

KiSZ yck 

one. 

1* 

• 

du 

two. 

r 


Am* foh 

three. 



chehar 

four. 

O 

9 

penge 

five. 

M 

J 

iheih 

fix. 

V 

• 

J 

heft 

/even. 

A 

z 

Ov,£i^heiht 

eight. 

1 

io 

Aj nuh 

nine. 


T 2 
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ifO deh 

ten. 

n 

u 

ydzdeh 

eleven. 

w 

• •• 

duazdeh 

twelve. 

Jr 


9 *^jf*»* dzdeh 

thirteen. 


cXj 

9 (^ 1 ^ chchaideh fourteen. 

10 


8c^b panzedeh fifteen. 

fi 


Ihanzedeh fxteen. 

IV 

> 

gOJi^ hefdeh 

feventeen. 

lA 


gOvi^ hefhdeh 

eighteen. 

H 

ki 

gO^ nuzdeh 

nineteen. 

v> 


• • • 

twenty. 

ri 

lT 

ViCj K:>^»tjJbtt^yt\itwenty~one. 

r* 

J 

fee 

tbiety. 


r 

( 3 ^ 1 ^ chehel 

forty. 

D> 

o 

glss^- penj^ 

ffiy^ 

M' 



fxty. 

V* 


heMd 

feventy. 

A» 

• 

OUtM^ keditad 

eighty. 

1' 


naved 

ninety. 


•• 

Viii^ 

cXw9 lad 

a hundrea. 


J 

diiiad 

two hundred. 

l»»n 


OuoAtM feefad 
•• 

three hundred. 



cheharfad four hundred. 

• >« 


OyMoiU pan£ul 

five hundred. 

•JM 

• 

r 


fix hundred. 

Vm 


heftfad 

feven hundred. 
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A • • helhtfad eight hundred, 

<] M io cXm 3^ nuhfad nine hundred, 

I ' * » ^ hezar a thouj'and, 

J » ' * * j\j^ deh hezar /f’/f thoufand. 
<»»»»» ^ fad hezar ahundredthoufand, 

or eXJ lac 


ORDINALS. 


CuMsr' nukhuft 
duum 


first. 

uuum fiecond. 

flum third. 

cheharum fourth. 

penjum 

All the other ordinals are formed in the fame 
manner, by adding ^ to the cardinal numbers. 


ADVERBS. 

iU*mj besfar much. vifjjl endek little. 

^ •• • 

eenja here. l:sr*‘T 4nj4 there. 


isr \ y > yd 

cXmmIj ^ I 

If I could fend my foul to that placet how tri- 
fling a prefent would it be ! 


cXmiIj 


Uss^-I Jl ez eenja hence. 
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jmIj} eensu AitSer, 


\s ^ cuja where or whkher, 
fj" \sc^ ^ her cuji ke wherefoever^ 
^ beeriin without, 

^rj\ ez dnja thence. 


jmjT dnsu thither, 

Vj- ez cuja whence, 

or enderunj 

^Lo BtXjJjy 

acXijy" 

The nightingales were warbling in the garden, 
and the fawns were fporting on the hills. 


Af \ below, ^L> bala above. 

or forudJ 

C^jj J( 4>^ ,Xj 

That evil which comes from above is not eviL 

<^lcX.o(j bamdAd *\ 

fehergah > in the morning. 

otjs^ feher 3 

ihamgah in the evemng. 
dec yejierday. 
peilh before. 

eknun now. 
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chun w&en. 


fc^ ferda to-morrow. 
pes after. 

s\SfT ang^h tiea. 

hemdndem direUly. 

herkez ever. 
heniiz yet. 

b' ta until. 

baree once. 

^ hem alfo. 

herkezneh never. 

^jT Jf tJou bdd ez an afterward, 
hemeidieh always. 

deigerbah again. 
necz even. 

The following fix adverbs are nearly iynony- 
fuous, and fignify tfr, in the fame manner as; 

hemchu, 

cheneen, 

Asr’Uaik cbenancheh, 

V V 

hemchun, 

hemchene^n, 

, chenankeh. 


cu where? 
chend Aow many ? 
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ez behri che onwhat^counf? 
chun how ? 

CtCLl eenck behold! 
megher perhaps, 

^ hem ") 
r r tofcether. 

and ^ behem) 

chera wherefore? 

cheguneh how or whaf. 

ca(h would! 
mebada leji by chance. 

[yjkj tenha alone. 

CONJUNCTIONS. 

j u or va and, 

Ij ya or, 

^ hem, or neez alfo, 

3\ egher, or gher if. 

Ji cghercheh, gherchch though. 

Lot emma, leikcn, Ju bel, eSXj 

belkeh but. 

hcrchend, herchendkoh 

although. 

benabcreen tberefoze, 

^3 hch fnce. 

megher unlefs, 

fjt*j pes then, moreover. 
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\yj zera becaufe. 
ja*, juz except. 

PREPOSITIONS. 

Jl ez or J froitiy by, of. 
pes ajter. 

&j beh, or be, joined to the nou%»9rj,/9, 
U ba with. 

pehlevi near. 

^ berai, bejehet for. 

Jl cz jehet,^^ j\ cz behr on account 
of 

meian between. 
fordd beneath. 

y j zeber above. 
aber, or yt upon. 

peilh before. 
be without. 

der in. 

iSj*** suf toward, 
y j zeer under, 

nazd near. 

INTERJECTIONS. 

L! eid, I41! ayoha. oh I 

or dereega aias t 

jT «ih / 
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Thus in the tale of the merchant and the parrot 
by Gelaleddin Rumi, 

j [ijjd c^l 

Jr^ tXi qIqJ 

Alas ! alas ! that fo bright a moon fliould be 
hidden by the clouds { 

fugin and e&us are likewife 

interje^ions that exprefs grief: thus in a te> 
traftich by the fultan Togrul Ben Erflan, 

j{ a/' 

(^JJJ j/r 

Yeilerday the prefence of my beloved delighted 
my foul; and to-day her abfence fills me 
vrith bitternefs ; alas ! that the hand of for- 
tune (hould write joy and grief alternately in 
the book of my life ! 

This great hero and poet was the lafi king of 
the Seljukian race : he was extremely fond oi 
Ferdufi’s poetry, and in the battle in which he 
loft his life, he was heard to repeat aloud the 
following verfts from the Shahnama : 

U ^ 
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(^1 > U 5*/ 

When the duil arofe from the approaching 
army, the cheeks of our heroes turned pale ; 
but 1 raifed my battle>ax, and with a fingle 
ilroke opened a padage for my troops : my 
deed raged like a furious elephant* and the 
plain was agitated like the waves of the Nila 


* Thpre lilies are quoted by d'Hcrbelot* p. 1029t I’ut 1^*7 *** 

written differently in my manufcript of Ferdufi* whiah 1 have hem 

followed. 
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OF THE PERSIAN SYNTAX. 


The C 'nftruilion of the Perfian tongue is 
■very eaiy, and may be reduced to a fen- rules, 
moft of which it has in common with other 
languages. The nominative is ufually placed 
before the verb, with which it agrees in number 
and perfon, as in this pious fcntence of a Per- 
fian philoibpher. 




^^1 c:****M Ijj J 

tjiji cS' bcX>«1 j cXifO V.JUUL 

bsr^’T Cij:L j\ j> ^Lo J3I if Isr'T 






Wherefore art thou com-: ? if thou art come to 
learn the fcience of ancient and modern 
times, thou hail not taken the right path : 
doth not the Creator of all things know all 
things? and if thou art come to leek him, 
know that where thou firft wajt fixed, there 
he leas pufint. 


yet it is ren arkable, that many Arabick plurak 
are conlideicd in Perlian as nouns of the fingu* 


^ Sdt’ tb€ Bibliotheqne Orientale, p. g50» 
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lar numbery and agree as fuch with verbs and 
adjedives, as 

Jl j\^s Jl 

By the approach of fpring, and the return of 
December, the leaves of our life are conti- 
nually folded. 

where the plural of a leaf^ go- 
verns in the fingular. 

There is another llrange irregularity in the 
Periian iyntax ; the cardinal numbers are ufually 
joined to nouns and verbs in the fingular,. as 
a tboufand and one days. 

Isdi&k ^Am*j 

cXjT^ j \^ tXuJ e/Uj; 

If the gale lhall waft the fragrance of thy locks 
over the tomb of Hatiz, a hundred tbot^tmi 
Jlowers will J^ring from the earth that hides 
his corfe. 


Thele idioms, however, are by no n^ns nsb- 
tural to the Perfian, but feem borrowed from 
the. Arabs, who fay, aJU j aJU v-aJ I a tboufand 
Mid one nights. In Arabick too a noun of the 
plural number^ if it fignify.a thing without life, 
requhei a vtrb in the hngular/ and that of the 
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feminine gender, for the Arabick verbs have 
diftinA genders like nouns, as 

oJLo 

The rivers murmured, and the branches were 
bent to adore their Maker. 

Their cups overflowed with wine, and my ^es 
with tears. 


Moil a^Ive verbs require the oblique cafe in 
after them, as 

Jo OuncXJ j^o\ 

If that fair damfel of Shiraz would accept my 
heart, 1 would give for the black mole on her 
cheek the cities of Samarcand and Bokhara. 


It has before been obierved (lee page 201) 
that the \j is omitted if the noun be indefinite 
or general, a cup ; but that it is 

imierted, if the thing be particular and limited, 

the cup\ examples of this 

occur in almoft every page. 

All nouns or verbs by which any profit or ac- 
quifition is implied govern the oblique calc, as 
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Yes! whenever the fun appears, what advan- 
tage can there be to * Soha, but his being 
hidden ? 

Tlic following remark relates to the pofitlon 
rather than to the fyntax: in a period of two or 
more members, each of which might end with 
an auxiliary verb, the firft of them commonly 
contains the verb, which is underftood in the 
reft, as 


I m ** *** 


The difadvantages of hade are many, and the 
advantages of patience and deliberation (are) 
innumerable. 

The adjetdive is placed after its fubftantive, 
and the governing noun is prefixed to that 
which it governs, as 

face, the /cent of a rofe ; but if this 

order be inverted a compound adje<diye is 
formed, ^ (^jj fair-faced, (^jA^rqfe- 
feented, 

Conjundlions which exprefs conjeAure, con- 
dition, will, motive, &c. require the conjunA- 
ive, or potential mood, as 


* Sohi is the Anbick name for a Teij Qnall and oblcnrc fiar 14 

the confteUation of tbs Great Bear. 
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«• M ^ ** •§ % 

^ cXjmIj 

hf=^- 

^ «• 

If I had known that thy abfence would have 
been fo forrowful and affliding, 1 would not 
have departed from thee a lingle day; 1 would 
not have left thee a fingle moment 

Prepofitions and Interjedions are fixed to 
nouns in the nominative cafe, as 

jIasJI aJ ajLmI^s ^ ajL^I 

OvivST* aJ ^ 

^Uul 

I have heard that two doves lived together in 
one ndft, a'nd whifpered their fecrets m one 
diam1)cr ; the dtill of jealoufy had never ful- 
licd their minds, and the anguifh of misfor- 
tune had never pierced their hearts. 


Li A^Srs 


^ tXi^ ♦ 


O iji an AnUck word fignifying a turn, a change, « 

excobin: bonce ^ Fecficn, and 
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Hie ipider holds die veil in the palace of Casfar; 
the Owl Hands fentinel on the watch>tower of 
Afrafiab. 

Thefe are the principal rules that I have col- 
ledtcd for the Periian language ; but rules alone 
will avail but little, uhlefs the learner will ex> 
<;mplify them in his own relearches: the only 
office of a grammarian is to open the mine of 
literature, but they who wifh to polTefs the 
gems muft endeavour to find them by their own 
labours. 


in Turkiih, flgnify to relieve the guards by the founds 
of drums and trumpets. This office is given by the poet to the owl, 
as that of jlii or chamberlain is elegantly affigned to the 

fpicler. Some copies have inftead of which 

reading would make very good fenfe, but deftroys ihc' beauty of tlu 
allufion. 


VOL. III. 


U 
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A PERSIAN FABLE* 

cMv J 

The Gardener and the Nightingale. 
OuSilti a/ OJ l 9*^jJ 

J1 J J 

j (^tUiScs;^ JluXXcl Ijjlej o • 






^*1^ ^yl-XnAfea 

c:ofc[; fj^\M*JaC 

yo;b' ^ 

zjs^ ^Ui Jl JJ^jf^J** J 
cM^ ^JJ f ^ ^yUtiliS. 

eJjU _^lv\c ^^y^Ssajj 

^IcT C^b V_Am£ U5^ (J.^ ^yT b ^ybib 
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A literal tranjlation of the foregoing Fable. 

The gardener and the NIGHT- 
INGALE. 

It is related that a hulbandman had a Tweet 
and pleaiant orchard, and a garden more frefh 
than the bower of Irem. The air of it gave 
mildnefs to the gales of the fpring, and the 
fcent of its herbs that refrelhed the fpirits, con- 
veyed perfume to the very foul. 

VERSES. 

A bower like the garden of youth, a bed of 
roles bathed in the waters of life, the notes 
of its nightingales railing delight ; its fragrant 
gale Ihedding perfume. 

And in one corner of his garden there was a 
role bulh frelher than the Ihrub of defire, and 
more lofty than the branch of the tree of mirth. 
Every morning on the top of the rofe bulh the 
role blollbmed, coloured like the cheek of 
heart-alluring damfels with gentle minds, and 
the face of lily-bofomcd maids feented like jell 
lamiqe. The gardener began .o Ihow an ex- 
treme fondnefs for thele excellent rofes, and 
faid. 
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Cijj\ CjLxi \j\y 

__^o a £=9 tx<i 

v^yA* j (J^= 

jl ^liv W 


Ouu 


C>uMi^ A^~» (3^!^ 

O^JM 0\>mO ^J|*^IaA^I AAm^ 

»v>J rT*^ t, t^t/-<A/^i vji\jiMtXj c^c ^-AA.^^ 

j 

jj^ ^1 / aAxSi j 

a'/** 

Ol^‘ £tO ^ I JU y4 (JJ^*^ 
J^jUm 


Oo 
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A DISTICH. 

I know not what the rofe fays under his lips, 
that he brings back the helplefs nightingales 
with their mournful notes. 

One day the gardener according to his efta- 
blilhed cuftom went to view the rofes ; he faw 
a plaintive nightingale, who was rubbing his 
head on the leaves of the rofes, and was tearing 
afunder with his {harp bill that volume adorned 
with gold. 

A DISTICH. 

The nightingale, if he fee the rofe, becomes 
intoxicated; he lets go from his hand the 
reins of prudence. 

The gardener viewing the fcattcred condition 
of the rofe-leaves, tore with the hand of con- 
fulion the collar of patience, and rent the mantle 
of his heart with the piercing thorn of uneali- 
nefs. The next day he found the fame adtion 
repeated, and the flames of wrath occafioned by 
the lofs of his rofes 

AN HEMISTICH. 

added another fear to the fear which he had 
before. 

The third day, by the motion of the nightin- 
gale’s bill. 
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aa^ cT^ 

J tilei \^j »L» »tX^ «A:N>J 

qma 3 QlcXj;_^<i Ti^^ <3^^ AjIvXi 

oWJ jLj J<^ cMj OcLU 

a:^ C^l OlwA^TiJ 

<3:!^ *J^>O^XXJ A^ j\ ^j*« A**fc 

•* $ 

olyiu Oi^::^ 0^^ju9 vcXiM 

C?*%i*aJ AjL^I 

^ \^0AMkJ ^Iam)jA^ V^l^idl ^3B^ 

Jl !^ »«A>yl;vX/' Jl^ ./^‘^ 
oJl/' ^Ui^O «0 y^ ^pAytAll t« 

]/• -? »'^7^ ^ ^:^• >>^7^ ^ 

D^ if*^j)^ jlj tXcj- 

yi a/^ Cyj 0>j\yf olitC# ViJ^^yaJ (3v^ 

^^^aS^Uily j J jOJUjljti 

AiSyS^ yy 9iX*i» 

o|/!^ OjO 

p|j^* aaU^ 
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AN HEMISTICH. 

the rofes were plundered, and the thorns only 
remained. 

Then the refentment caufed by the nightingale 
broke out in the breaft of the gardener, he fet 
a deceitful fpringe in his way, and having 
caught him with the bait of treachery, he con- 
fined him in the prifon of a cage. The dif- 
heartened nightingale opened his mouth, like a 
parrot, and laid. Oh, Sir, for what caufe haft 
thou imprifoned me ? for what reafon haft thou 
refolved to diftrefs me? if thou formeft the de- 
fire of hearing my fongs, my own neft is in thy 
garden, where in the morning thy bower lhall 
be the houfe of my mufick ; but if thou haft 
another idea, inform me of what thou haft in 
thy mind (an Arabick phrafe). 

The gardener faid, Doft thou not know how 
thou haft fpoiled my fortune, and how often 
thou haft diftrefied me with the lofs of my fa- 
vorite rofe? it is right that thy adlion Ihould be 
requited, and that thou being feparated from thy 
friends and family, and fecluded from all joy 
and diverfions, Ihould ft mourn in the corner of 
a prifon j whilft I, afflicted with the anguilh of 
feparation from my darling flowers, weep in the 
cottage of care. 
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^ CXU Ij JU^ 

CSm*^tj Up ^-jf} ^ A^ 

4jK*jcJjI ^ jL ^ ^ ^JJj\ cMj 

^l^>• a/' 

A^3 ^IaXm^b fjtJ^^ssT* 

tX^I^ C^ O*''^ 

r* . 

»OJc3|^e» 

(^cXj ^ ^^^raxi ^ Ou»j^ 

•• 

cXaw; (ji^T tXi^ dSzi JA 

bO^T (jUdio Jo ^ ClH* 

C^‘y 

jr oulC :^i !^ 

Oca^o _^0 A^s» ‘^W 

jO^ jJ jl ^ Ci^l AjlXjTr »OIam*jI 

4^^LXj I; JcsT* ^^UiAO O^s^ 

(J>Jj C^l CIolT^ CJ ol* vj:vt^O JuAj iy-s^jf 
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A DISTICH OF HAFIZ. 

Mourn, O nightingale ! if with me thou re-; 
gretteft the lofs of thy friend, for we are two 
rooumful lovers, and our employment is 
weeping. 

The nightingale faid. Depart from that refolu- 
tion, and coniider, that if I am imprifoned for 
fuch an offence as tearing a rofe, whdi will be 
thy puniOiment if thou teareft a heart afunder? 

VERSES. 

He that formed the iky by cxa6l meafure, 
knows the right rewards for good and evil ; 
whoever does well, good will come to him ; 
and if h.e does ill, evil will attend him. 

This difeourfe taking effe<fl upon the heart 
pf the gardener, he fet the nightingale at li- 
berty. The bird tuned his voice in his free 
ilate, and faid, Since thou haft done me this fer- 
vice according to the fentence (in the Alcoran), 
Is there any recompenfe for benefits, but bene- 
fits? it is necefiary to reward thee for it. Know, 
that under the tree where thou ftandeft there is 
a coffer full of gold j take it, and fpend it to 
fupply thy wants. 

The gardener fearched the place, and found 
the words of the nightingale to be true; he then 
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lu) a/ 

•• •• ^ 

jj viTUl yj j 


\JX 


jvXss^l (Jidj jOJJI l<i( 


t 

(j!^XJ j\jj\£sa La> U 
a»t\j«^ cXjU J^* 

6 ^’ j ^ j ^ 

^XiLm^ 
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faid, O nightingale ! what a wonder it is, that 
thou couldft fee the coffer of gold beneath the 
earth, and not difcover the fpringe upon the 
! 

The nightingale faid, Doft thou not know 
that (an Arabick fentcncc) when fate defeends, 
caution is vain ? 

AN HEMISTICH. 

It is impoflible to contend with &te. 

When the decrees of heaven are fulfilled, no 
light remains to the eye of underllandiog, and 
neither prudence nor wifdom bring any advan- 
cage. 
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00/ 

OF VERSIFICATION. 

The modern Perfians borrowed their poetical 
meafures from the Arabs : they are too various 
and complicated to be fully explained in this 
grammar ; but when the learner can read the 
Perfian poetry with tolerable eafe, he may re- 
ceive further information from a treadle writ- 
ten profcfledly upon verlilication by 
Vahidi, who was himfelf no contemptible poet. 

There are nineteen forts of metre which arc 
ufed by the Perlians, but the moll common of 

them are^:^) js::! or the iambick meafure,^^2s^^ 

or the trochaick meafure, and ^ 

metre that conlills chic'ly of thofe compounded 
feet which the ancier.ts called ’Eitircmst and 
which are compofed of iambick feet and fpon- 
dees alternately, as amaih h puellarum. In ly- 
rick poetry thefe verfes are generally of twelve 
or lixtecn fyllablcs, as 

oJa uD 
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BebuT na | kakher { seba zan tur | re 
bucftiayed 

Zi jadi zul j fi muftiklnefli | clu tab Qftad [ 
u der dllha. 

When the zephyr dil'perfes the fragrance of 
thofe mufky locks, what ardent delire in- 
flames the hearts of thy admirers ! 

They Ibmetimes conlift of fourteen lyllables in 
this form, 

_.«|w 

as 

aJu OotcXJcL U* 

^ J* 

Ta ghunche | ekhendanet | devlet be | ke 
khahed dad 

AI B^hi I gull mna | ez behri | ke mlruyl 

Ah ! to whom will the fmiling rofe bud of thy 
lips give delight? O fweet branch of a tender 
plant! ibr whofe nle doll thou grow? 

or in this. 


^>** *^ ^ > J 
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Gofliem hiS ( me ber kuli | ney u nagmS. | ti 
chengueft 

Cheflimem he | me her lali | to u gherdS | 
fhi jameft 

My ear is continually intdnt upon the melody of 
the pipe* and the loft notes of the lute : my 
eye is continually fixed upon thy ruhied lip> 
and the circling cup. 

This kind of meafurc is not unlike that which 
Sappho ufes in thofe elegant lines quoted hy 
Hepheflion, 

rXux£iA ouVoi Svvaiiai rov Mof 

SafMt^a vrcuSof ^pahvav Si 'A^p^Strav^ 

which he fcans thus, 

FAuKtia fta [ rcf » ovVoi Su | yayiou Kpsxer/ | roy Mop 
IloSat Sa/iff I TO waiSos figa | Siyav S\ 'A | ffotmf. 

Other lyrick verfes contain thirteen fyllahles in 
this form, 

y-«.| jv.w.j.. 

as 

j 

Sel» he teh | neln peer | i melforofh | amed 
Kc musimi | tarhu elfh | u nazii nofh | amed 

The zephyr comes to congratulate the old 
keeper of the hanquet-hgule, that the feafon 
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of mirth, joy, wantonnefs, and wine is 
coming. 

or, 

as 

I^U jj j y** 

Seba belutf | bogou an | gazali ra | nara 
Ke ser becouh | va byaban | to dadel | mara 

This couplet has been tranflated in another part 
of the grammar. See p. 274. 

The Periians fometimes ufe a meafure con- 
fiAing of trochees and fpondecs alternately, like 
thefe verfes of Catullus and Ariftophanes, 

Cras amet qui nunquam amavit, quique amavit 
eras amet. 

'Orif iiMfy ras *A3iiyaf pQwvm 

thus Hafiz, 

Aber dzari ber dmed badi neuruzi vazeed 

The vernal clouds appear, the gales of the 
pleafant feafbn breathe. 

But the moft common Perfian verfe contains 
eleven fyllables, as 
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OuivX/^ CJ**V ol^ 

Chunkeh gul reft va guliftan derguzefltt 
NeHiciivi zan pes zebulbul ferguzefbt 

When the rofes wither* and the bower lofes its 
fweetnefs, you have no longer the tale of the 
nightingale. 

In this lad meafure are written all the great 
Perfian poems, whether upon heroick or moral 
fubje£ls* as the works of Ferdufi, and of J4mi* 
the Boftan of Sadi, and the Mefnavi of the ex- 
cellent GelAleddin. This fort of verle anfwers 
to our cAmmon heroick rhyme, which was 
brought to lb high a degree of perfedion by 
Pope, and which the Englilh poets will do well 
■to retain, inftead of adopting the Icfs harmonious 
mcafures of other nations. 

I have dwelt the longer upon the different 
Ibrts of verfe ufed in Perfia, becaufe there are 
few books or even comtnon letters written in 
the Penian language, which are not interlperfed 
with fragments of poetry; and becaule all the 
Perfian veries muff be read according to the 
paufes of fcanfion : thus the following elegant 
couplet quoted by Mcninlki, 


\ji v-iJj ^ 
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ijtM ^ 

muft be pronounced, 

Tebader che | ne her tarce | buved zulfcc ] 
tera fad chcen 

Ke iazee bcr | gulce furee | zefunibul pu | 
de checn bcr chcen 

with a ftrong accent upon every fourth fyllablc; 
and it may here be ob'erved, that the Perfians, 
like the French, ufually accent the laft fyllables 
of their words. 

As to their profody, nothin" can be morcc.?(y 
and iimple; their vowels I tiif, j van, and 
ya are long by nature j the points, which they 
commonly fupprefs, are naturally Hiort ; and 
every Ihort fyllable that endi with a cnnlbnant 
is long by pofition ; as Shiraz, 

sumbul, dchan, remen ; but the 

Periians, like other pccts, have majiy licences j 
they often add a fliort vowel wliich does not 
properly belong to the word, as in the firft ode 
of Hafiz, 

j VC I nfiauu mufiikllha, 

and l.« danendl hallma. 

They alfo fliortcn fome long fylkblcs at plea- 
furc by omitting the vowels I clif, j vau, and 

VOL. III. X 
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ya; thus becrun, which is a fixindee, 

becomes an iambick foot when it is written 
berun : in the fame manner ufed 

for and for The omiflion 


of I clif is more common; fo is put for jh, 
and for as in this beautiful 

coupli;t. 








“ Call for wine, and fcatter flowers around ; 
“ w hat favour canft thou expfedt from for- 
tunc r” fo fpakc the rofe this morning; O 
nightingale ! what fayeft thou to her maxim ? 


In which lines ,^UJLl£= is ufed for ^jUoXf 

p3cdiling flrtvers, and for the 

morning. 


1 flrall clofe this fe^ion with fome examples 
of Perfian verfes from the o*" bemijlicb, 

to the or ode, which differs from the 

or elegy in nothing but the number of the dif- 
tichs, of which the ode feldom contains fewer 
than five, and the elegy feldom fewer than 
twenty. I (hall not fet down thefe examples 
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at random, but fhall feledl fuch as arc remark- 
able for beauty of fentiment or delicacy of ox- 
prellion. 




AN HEMISTICH. 


He that plants thorns will not gather rofes. 


Owu A DISTICH. 

• • • 

V (Sjj 

The caravan is departed, and thou fleepeft ; the 
defert lies before thee; whither wilt thou 
go ? of whom wilt thou alk the way ? what 
wilt thou do? how wilt thou exift? 


A TETRASTICH. 


(^^=> A=^y jj 
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At the time that the dawn appears, doil thou 
know for what reafon the bird of the morning 
complains ? He fays, that it is fliown in the 
mirror of the day, that a whole night of thy 
life is palled, while thou art loft in indolence. 


Another. 


<S^ JoUi* o^jjV j\ 




|)oft thou defire to be free from forrow and 
pain ? hear a maxim more valuable than a 
precious gem : Defpilc not thine enemy, 
tliough he be diftrefted; and truft not thy 
friend, if ho be proud and malevolent. 


In all the Perlian elegies and odes the two 
firll hetniriichs have the fame rhyme, which is 
continued iliiough the whole poem at the end 
of every diilich. A fliort piece of poetry, in 
\N hich the two firft lines do not rhyme together, 
is callei! ii fragment ; as this elegant fable 
of Sa<li oi* the advantages of good company: 


(Sj^j 

t •• 
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V / J'-P 

aJ ^ lifc O^Y^ 


One day, as I was in the bath, a friend of mine 
put into my hand a piece of feented clay *. 
1 took it, and faid to it, ** Art thou mu Ik or 
** ambergris? for 1 am charmed with thyde- 
“ lightful feent.” It anfvvcred, “ 1 was a 
** dcfpicable piece of clayj but 1 was fome 
“ time in the company of the rofc; the 
“ fweet quality of my companion was com- 
“ municated to me ; otherwife I lliould have 
** been only a piece of earth, as 1 appc;ar 
“ to be.’' 


When both lines of each couplet rhyme to- 
gether through a whole compofition, it is called 
as in the following examples : 




^ 6^*^“ khoflibiii, a kind o( vmiu'iiis . /V/.y, 

which the Pcrfians iHTfume with ctTence of rol'cf, and nfe in ll»e 
baths indead of foap. 
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Such is the nature of incondaut fortune, neither 
her mildnefs nor her violence are of long 
duration : fhe exalts no one whom (he docs not 
at laft opprefs ; for (he is light in her affedt- 
ion, but mod har(h in her hatred. 


•• 

The happy * Feridun w'as not an angel; he 
was not formed of mu(k or ambergris. He 
gained his reputation byjudice and liberality: 
be thou jud and liberal, and thou wilt be a 
Feridun. 


* An ancient king of Periia, highly celebrated for his eminent 
▼irluc s. The learned and excellent d’HerMut has made a niillake 
in his tranflation of thel'e lines (fee the article Farrakh in his Bib- 

liothcvjtic Oricntale) for not recollecting the fenfe of ^ ^ (i Arry, 

hf made a proper name of it, and tells us that Farrakh was a man 
whom the Perfians confider as a perfeft model of jullice and mag- 
ranimity. 
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cXitiUsl^v^ 

1 

.". *« 
v J ZamjO b I 

S^ o'^. ^.cXj’LT IciU* 
Cl^ J^. J j\ j^s=u \j9 

^Jji oV^ <CI-^ 

i ^ .- «C j tiltA ^ ^ «o ^^jmcXjcXaamj 

Jlk. ^ ( _^f v_,.iLM> f C^>ocX:!^ 


{jrj^yj 


I J lb tXJJ^ / .Jeb* 


' A ^9 


There was an affedionate and amiable youth, 
who was betrothed to a beautiful girl. I 
have read, that as they were failing in the 
great fea, they fell together into a whirlpool. 
When a mariner went to the young man that 
he might catch his hand, and fave him from 
perifliing in that unhappy jundlu re; he called 
aloud, and pointed to his mill refs from the 
midd of the waves; “ Leave* me, and take 


** the hand of my beloved.” The whole 
world admired him for that fpcech ; and 
when he was expiring he was lu'ard to fay; 
“ Learn not the tale of love from that wretch 


** who forgets his beloved in the hour of 
** danger.” 
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Thefe exa'tiples will, I hope, be fufiicient to 
undeceive thofc who think that the Allatick 
poetry con lifts merely in lofty figures and flowery 
deferiptions. There is fcarce a Icflbn of mora- 
lity or a tender fentiment in any European lan- 
guage, to which a parallel may not be brought 
from the poets of Alia. I'hc verfes of eleven 
(yllables, which are ufed in the great Perfian 
poems, always rhyme togetlier in couplets. It 
is unneceflary in this fedlion to give an example 
of the Perfian or as it differs only 

in its length from the or odet except that 

the Cnflldeh often turns upon lofty fubjedts, and 
the Gazal comprifes for the moft part the praifes 
of love and merriment, like the lighter odes 
of Horace and Anacreon. The moft elegant 
compofers of thefe odes an; Jiinrti and 

Hafiz, caeh of whom has left an ample 
colledlion of his brick poems. I may confi- 
dently aflirm that few odes of the Greeks or 
koinans upon liniilar lubjcdls arc more finely 
polidicd tl'.an tlu; fongs of thefe Perfian poets ; 
they w ant only a reader that can fee them in 
their original drcl's, and feel their beauties with- 
out the dila ivantage of a tranflation. I fhall 
tranferibe the firll ode of Hafiz that offers itfclf, 
out of near three hundred th.it I have para- 
’ hrilcd: when the learner is able to underftand 
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the images and allufiohs in the Perfian poems, 
he will fee a roafon in every line why they can- 
not be tranllated literally into any European 
langihage. 


'w-'iysj J <^Ja 

JJ^ oJlsi. 

cXi^Ly ^IkXc 

u-J Juij »Ij b 

r • y ^ •■ • 

W u# 

L>el ^ 

OJLlJ 

j^JoLC OvKKitA aS^ 
tXi^bJ ^iXjj (ji^ 

kab^ cXaJ ^J^». 

tX4.bj 


The rofe is not fwcet without the cheek of m^ 
beloved j the fpring is not fwcet without 
wine. 


The borders of the bower, and the walks of the 
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garden, are not pleafant without the notes of 
the nightingale. 

The motion of the dancing cypreft and of the 
waving Howers is not agfceablc without a 
miftrefs whofe. cheeks are like tulips. 

The prcfence of a damfel with fweet lips and a 
roly complexion is not delightful without 
kiiles and dalliance. 

The role-garden and the wine are fweet, but 
they are not really chaiming witliout the 
company of my beloved. 

All the pidures that the hand of art can devife 
are not agreeable without the brighter hues 
of a beautiful girl. 

Thy life, O Hafiz, is a trifling piece of money, 
it is not valuable enough to be thrown away 
at our feafl. 

The lafl diflich alludes to the Afiatick cuAom 
of throwing money among the guells at a bridal 
feaft, or upon any other extraordinary occa- 
fion: tl;e Perfians call this money ^Uj nisur, 
and him who colledls it nisar chcen. 

I fhall conclude this gramnlar with a tranfla- 
tion of the ode quoted in the feftion upon the 
Perfian letters; fee p. I96. 
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If that lovely maid of Shiraz would accept my 
heart, I would give for the mole on her cheek 
the cities of Samarcand and Bokhara. 

Boy, bring me the wine that fcmains, for thou 
wilt not hnd in paradife the fwcet banks of 
our Rocnabad, or the rofy bovvers of our 
Mofella. 

Alas ! thefe wanton nymphs, thefe fair deceivers, 
whofc beauty raifes a tumult in our city, rob 
my heart of red and patience, like the Turks 
that are feizing their plunder. 

Yet the charms of our darlings have no need of 
our imperfed; love; what occalion has a face 
naturally lovely for perfumes, paint, and ar- 
tificial ornaments ? 

Talk to me of the fingers, and of wine, and 
feek not to difclofe the fecrets of futurity; 
for no one, however wife, ever has difeovertrd, 
or ever will difeover them. 

I can eaiily conceive how the inchanting beau- 
ties of Jofeph affedicd Zoleikha fb deeply, 
that her love tore the veil of her chaftity. 

Atteii'l, O my foul!, to prude/it counfcls; for 
youths of a good difpofition love the advice 
of the aged better than their own fouls. 
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3r« 

Thou haft (poken ill of me; yet I am not of- 
fended; may Heaven forgive thee! thou haft 
fpoken well: but do hitter words become a 
lip like a ruby, which ought to (hed nothing 
but fweetnefs? 

O Hafiz! when thou compofeft verfes, thou 
feemeft to make a firing of pearls: come, 
ling them fweetly: for Heaven feems to have 
fhed on thy poetry the clearnefs and beauty 
of the Pleiads. 

The wildnefs and fimplicity of this Perfian 
fong pleafed me fo much, that I have attempted 
to tranflate it in verfc : the reader will excufe 
the fingularity of the meafure which I have 
ufed, if he confiders the difficulty of bringing 
fo many caftern proper names into our ftanzas. 

i have endeavoured, as far as I was able, to 
give my tranflation the eafy turn of the origi- 
nal ; and I have, as nearly as pollible, imitated 
the cadence and accent of the Perfian meafure; 
from which every reader, who underftands mu- 
fick, will perceive that the Aliatiek numbers 
are capable of as regular a melody as any air in 
Metaftafio. 


A PERSIAN SONG. 

Sweet maid, if thou wouldft charm my fight, 
And bid thefe arms thy neck infold ; 
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That rofy cheek, that lily hand 
Would give thy poet more delight 
Than all Bokhara's vaunted gold. 

Than all the gems of Samarcand. 

Boy, let yon • liquid ruby flow. 

And bid thy penflve heart be glad, 
Whate'er the frowning zealots fay : 

Tell them their Eden cannot fliow 
A flream ib clear as Rocnabad, 

A bow'r fo fweet as Mofellay. 

Oh ! when thefe fair, perfidious maids. 
Whole eyes our fecret haunts infefl. 

Their dear dellru^ive charms dilplay. 

Each glance my tender breaft invades. 

And robs my wounded Ibul of reft. 

As Tartars feizc their dcftiii’d prey. 

In vain with love our bofoms glow; 

Can all our tears, can all our fighs 
New luftre to thofe charms impart? 

Can cheeks \\ here living roles blow. 

Where nature fpreads her richeft dies. 
Require the borrow’d glols of art ? 

Speak not of fate— ah ! change the theme. 
And talk of odours, talk of wine, 

a mefud ruby Is a cuinmon foi 

wine in the Pcrfian fwctrj. See IIa&z, o<Ie 22. 
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Talk of the flow’rs that round us bloom: 
*Tis all a cloud, ’tis all a dream; 

To love and joy thy thoughts confine. 
Nor hope to pierce the facred gloom. 

Beauty has fuch rclidlcfs pow’r. 

That ev’n the chafte Egyptian dame’*'' 
Sigh’d for the blooming Hebrew boy: 

For her how fatal was the hour. 

When to the banks of Nilus came 
A youth fo lovely and fo coy ! 

But ah ! fweet maid, my counfcl hear; 
(Youth fhould attend, when thofc advife 
Whom long experience renders fage). 
While mufick charms the ravifh’d car. 
While fparkling cups delight our eyes. 

Be gay; and fcorn the frowns of age. 

What cruel anfwer have I heard! 

And yet, by heav’n, I love thee rtill; 
i'\n aught be cruel from thy lip? 

Yet fay, how fell that bitter word 
From lips which ftn-ams of fweetnefs fill. 
Which nought but drops of honey fi]i? 

Go boldly forth, my fimple lay. 

Whole accents flow with arclcfs cafe. 


* Z Ji-ihha, Potiphat’s wil'f. 
t Jofipb, caUed by IVifiana and Atabians Jufuf. 
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Like orient pearls at random ftrung; 

Thy notes arc fweet, the damlels fay. 

But, oh, far fweeter, if they plcafe 

The nymph for whom thefe notes arc fung ! 


END OP THE GRAMMAR. 
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HISTORY. 



The garden of purity ^ by Mirkhond . — h general 
hidory of Perfia in icvcral large volumes 
Oxf. Priv. 


I A««U ^A^sa\ 

I'lio hillory of the life of Sultan Aebor, by the 
learned and elegant Abu Fazl. Oxf. 

A iefeription ot the Indian euipir.', written by 
the order of Sultan Aclxr by a fociety of 
‘‘s'tllul men.— -A tranllation of tins book would 
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be extremely ufeful to the European compa- 
nies that trade in India, as it contains a full 
account of every province and city in the do- 
minions of the Mogi.l, of his revenues and 
cxpenccs, both in peace and war, and of all 
the culloms and ceremonies in his palace; 
together with a defeription of • the natural 
productions of his empire. Oj^. 

‘The adions of Sultan Babers written either by 
himfelf, or under his infpeCtion. — 'I his book 
contains a minute account of that prince’s 
wars, and a natural hiftory of his dominions. 
Oxf 

‘The hijicry of Cajhmiry by a native of that ex- 
traordinary country. — A very curious and en- 
tertaining work. Oxf 

The hiftory of the lives of the Perfian kings, 
from the head of the Sefi family to the death 
of Abbas the Cruel, improperly called the 
Great. Oxf, 



SCbe feleSl chronicIe,'-^*This work is an excellent 
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hiftoi y of Perfia, and has been tranflated into 
Arabick and Turkifh. Ox/. 


A fhort hiftory of Perfia, in one volume, by 
Khandemir, a learned and agreeable writer. 
Ox/. 

TAe heart 0/ hi/lories.-— K copious hiftory of the 
Periian empire, written in the middle of the 
lixteenth century by Abdallatif, a native of 
Cazvin. 

The book 0/ vibiory . — A hiftory of the life of 
Timur, commonly called Tamerlane, written 
in a moft beautiful and elegant ftyle. 


oLm oJjO f ,x*JI i 
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An account of the lives of the Periian poets, by 
Dcvletftiah of Samarcand. Par, 


The hiftory of the life of Nader Shah, king of 
Perlia, written by Mirza Mahadi, and tran- 
ilated into French by the author of this 
grammar. 
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POETRY. 


a\Jit 

Shfth Nameh. A Colleton of heroick poems 
on the ancient hiflories of Perfia, by Ferdufi, 
See the Treatife on Oriental Poetry, in Vol. 
VIII. Oxf. Prh, 

The works of Khakani, -a fublime and Ipiritea 
poet. Oxf. Prh. 

The odes of Hafiz: fee the treatife abovj‘-men- 
tioned. Land. Oxf. Par. Prrv. 

The works of Sadi; containing i^UMJL/'or the 
bed of rofesy or the garden, and 

or the rays of light. The two firft 
of thefe excellent books are very common ; 
but I have not fecn the lafi: they are all upon 
moral fubjedls, and are written with all the 
elegance of the Perfian language. Oxf 


The works of Ahli; contAining, 

lawful magi k, a poem, 
y 2 
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j the taper and the moth, a poem. 

tXjUfli' a book of eUgies. 

jc a book of ode 

• • 

The works of Jamij containing, among others, 
aXmJLm the chain of gold y a poem in 
three books. 

^ Am2)» Selman and Abfal^ a tale. 

the life of Alexander. 

Ls:^ ^ the loves of fofeph and Zu- 

leicay a very beautiful poem. 

j lo^os of Leila and Megenun. 

•• 

^ of odes. 

«• 

the manfon of the fpring, 

Ajbsr' the gift of the noble. 

Lf^sl** the manners of the jujt. Oxf. 

A book of elegant odes, by Mir Chofru. Ojf. 


A poetical work called Me/haviy upon fevcral 
fubjedts, of religion, htftory, morality, and 
politicks ; cumpolcd by Gelaleddin, furnamed 
Rumi.^This poem is greatly admired in 
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Periia, and it really deferves admiration. Oxf, 
Prh, 

The poems of Anvari, which are quoted by 
Sadi in his Guliftan, and are much efteeiped 
in the Eaft. 

^Udi CjIaX^s 

The works of Nezami; containing fix poems: 

fecrets of lovers^ 

the /even faces. 

j the loves of Chofru and Sbirin, 
A^U^cXJUdi the life of Alexander, 

^jcsT® j v«5^ Lxila and Megenun, a talc. 
j\ the treafure of fecrets. Lond, 


Prh. 




Pendnama, a book of moral fentcnces, not 
unlike thole of Theogenis in Greek, by 

w 

Ferideddin Attar, 'Lona. 

Orf. ’ 

The works of Catebi, containing five poems: 

the jm£lion of two feas , . 
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ujU 5O the ten chapters, 

j beauty and love. 

^ the conqueror and triumpher. 

J the loves 'of Baharam and 
Gulenoum. 

There are n»any more hiftorlcs and poems 
written in 1 cffian ; but thofe above-mentioned 


are tiie m .ft celebrated in Afia. The poets of 
the fecond clafs were Roudeki> who 

tranflated Pilpai’s fables into verfe; 

Kcfhtdi, who wrote an art of poetry called 


^3:***^ I the mebanted gardens i 


Ahmedi, who compofed an heroick poem on 
the anions of Tamerlane: not to mention a 
great number of elegiack and lyrick poets, who 
are very little known in Europp, 


PHILOSOPHY, 


The light of Soleil or Canopus. — A very ele» 
gant paraphrafe of Pilpai’s tales and fables, by 
Cafliefi. Oxf. 




The touchftone of learning ; a more fimple 
tranllation of Pilpai, by Abu Fazl. Oxf, 
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The Perfian talcs of a thouland and one days, 
tranflated into French by Petit de la Croix. 

Negarifltin the gallery of piSlureSf by Jouini.— » 
A mifcelianeous work upon moral fubjetfts, 
in profe and verfe. There is a beautiful copy 
of this book in the Bodleian library at Ox- 
ford. Marjh 30~ 

A.«tJ 

A fyftem of natural philofophy, by Is&hani. 
Oxf. 

A.«U 

The natural hiftory of precious Hones, ijjuj . 

There are many books in Perfian upon Geo- 
metry, Algebra, AHronomy, Mechanicks, Lo> 
gick, Rhetorick, and Phyiick ; all. which dc- 
ferve to be read and ftudied by the Europeans. 
The Perfians are very fond of elegant manu- 
feripts ; all their favourite works are generally 
written upon line lilky paper, theground of which 
is often powdered with gold or lilver duft: the 
two firft leaves are commonly illuminated, and 
the whole book is fometimes perfumed with 
eifence of rofes or fandal wood. The poem of 
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Jofeph and Zuleica in the publick library at 
Oxford is, perhaps, the moft beautiful manu^ 
fcript in the world : the margins of every page 
arc' gilt and adorned with garlands of flowers ; 
and the hand writing is elegant to the higheft 
degree; it is in the coiledlion of the learned 
Greaves, N®. 1. The Afiaticks have many ad- 
vantages in writing : their ink is extremely 
black, and never lofes its colour ; the Egyptian 
reeds with which they write, arc formed to 
make the fineft ftrokes and flourilhesj and their 
letters run fo eafily inro one another, that they 
can write fafter than any other nation. It is 
not ftrange, therefortr, that they prefer their 
manuferipts to our beft printed hooks ; and if 
they (liould ever adopt the art of printing, in 
order to promote the g<i)t;al ciiLulation of 
learning, they will ftill <lo riglit to preferve 
their claflical works in inanufcript. 

I fhall conclude with a Perfian ode in three 
Aflatick hands, and Ihall add a few remark*; 
upon each of them. 


I. 

NISKHI. 

This is the onlv form of vvritiii'j: that we can 
imitate exaftly by our types; it is the hand of 
the Arabians, who invented the chara<flers; and 
it muft, therefore, be learned before we attempt 
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to read the other hands : it is frequently ufed 
by the Periians, and the hiftory of Nader Shah 
was writt(en in it 


IL 

TALIK. 

This beautiful hand may eafily be read by 
Europeans, if they underftand the Pcrlian lan- 
guage; and if (hey do not, what will it avail 
them to read it? In this form of writing the 
ilrokes are extremely fine, and the initial letters 
j j j are fometimes fcarcely perceptible. The 
charax^ters are the lame with thofc ufcd in 
printing, except ^at (jh and are often cx- 
prefied by a long llroke of the reed, as in the 
third word of the fccond line, which anfwers to 
: there arc alfo two examples of this in 

the third line. As the Perfians always write 
their lines of an equal length, they are obliged 
to place their words in a very irregular manner j 
if the line be too fiiort, they lengthen it by a 
fine ftroke of the reed ; if too long, they write 
the words one above another. In the Perfian 
poems the tranfcribers place both members of 
a couplet on the lame line, and not the firft 
above the fecond, as we dot a Perfian would 
write the following verfes in this order, 

ravijhed ears 7^e monarch hearsx 
A Humes the gody A^s^s to no^. 
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Jt mail be confeiled, that this irregularity in 
writing, joined to the confuiion of the diacriti- 
cal points, which are often placed at random, 
and fometimes omitted, makes it very difficult 
to read the Perfian manufcripts, till the lan- 
guage becomes familiar to us; but this difficulty, 
Hke all . others in the world, will be infeniibly 
funnounted by the habit of indullry and perfe- 
verance, without which no great deiign was 
ever accompliihed* 


III. 

SHEKESTEH. 

In this Inelegant hand all order and analogy 
are negleded ; the points which diilinguiih 
from O', ^ from and from klj, O and 
&c. are for the moil part omitted, and thefa 
feven letters, 1 6 j are connedted with 

thofe that follow them in a moft irregular man- 
ner. This is, certainly, a considerable difficulty, 
which mull be furmounted before the learner 
can translate an Indian letter: but I axn per- 
fuaded, that thofe who chiefly complain of it 
have another difficulty ftill greater, which is 
their imperfedt knowledge of the language. 
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NISKHI. 

J' 

iXpTjt 

l}^ tXA==Li^ ^ jC^ 

o^jf I (Sy. fo-rf y^ 

Ipuwl^j ^rSM (^1 AJ L--VW i**l 

oJ^ aIUw; 0^ 
a)U jl/ 

c^yo^ '^y. ol^ 

oJl^ aJI^ ^ 

*=?■ &r'»j^ o!^^‘t;^» 

’ aJI^^. a*k 

liila. oo^i <»jj^ ^1 

OJTji aJ^ gStXJfe 




ADVERTISEMENT. 


T. HE following Index will be found, it is 
hoped, of confidcrkible ufe to learners, to thofc 
in particular who arc unprovided with didliona- 
ries; lince it is not only intended as a literal al- 
phabetical explanation and analyfis of the ex- 
tradls and authorit'es from the various writers 
inter/perled through the Grammar, but as a vo- 
cabulary it may be employed to advantage, by 
imprinting on the memory a nuxnber of ufeful 
words. 

It may not be improper, however, to inform 
thofc who have made but little progrefs in this 
language, that, in confulting any didionary, 
there are a variety of infeparablc particles pre- 
fixed and annexed to words, which muft be 
analyfed dr leparated before the meaning can be 
found: for example, 

which literally lignifies to dcfire is 
muft not be looked for under the letter j but 
under the j prefixed being the infeparablc 
prepofition Jor, to, in, implying 
and (for c^umI) the third perfon prefent of 
to be. 

It is unneceflary to multiply examples, but it 
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will fave the learner much trouble if he keep 
in mind, that the principal of thefc prefixed 
particles are, 

j 3I the Arabick particle the. 

j. (or before words beginning with I) the 

chara^ierifiick of the firft future, and fometimes 
of the imperative. 

aj or j the prcpofition /«, tOyfor, &c. 
j prefixed fometimes by way of plconafm, 
to which no tranflation can give any precife 
meaning. 

U witJb. 

without. 

mm 

J {iov jX) from y withy bjy &c. 

S' (for Af ) which y what, 

^ or chara£tcrifticks of the pre- 

fent tenfe. — Thefe chara^tcrifiicks of the pre- 
fent are frequently omitted by the Perfian au- 
tiiors. 

(or before words beginning with () 
the negative prefixed to imperatives. 

aJ or j (or before words beginning with 
I) the general negative prefixed to all other 
tenfes*. 

^ Notwith (landing the above obfervations, which will Cave the 
learner fonie perplexity in confuUing diAionariesi many of the 
compounded words, and fuch oblIi|ue tenfes as differ moftfrom their 
infinitives, are for his greater cafe and TatisfaAion inferted in tbit 
Indea. 
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The particles which are commonly annexed 
to words are as follow: 

The podeilive pronouns 
^ ^1 or ^ my^ mine, U our. 


to vol or tby^ thine. ymr. 

^ hiSy her ^ tts. ^j^ior their. 

the plural of nouns having reference to 
living creatures. 

the plural of inanimate nouns, 
t or U the poetick vocative. 

\j the termination of the oblique cafes. 

the third perfon prcfent of to be. 

is fometimes equivalent to uur a or one ; 
and at other times after nouns ending with I or 
9 it marks that the following noun is in the ge- 
nitive cafe ; and it is then equal to our ^ 

The Perfian writers nuke frequent ufe of the 
contraded in6nitive; when the learner therefore 
cannot find fuch words as or in 


ihe Index, let him look for 

&c. ” ^ 


The A prefixed to fome words in the 
Index (hows that they are of Arabick ori- 
ginal. 
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v_>| Water, fountain: ludre. 
yi\ upon : a cloud. 

lU 

A^l^l pi. of the juft. 

KiS^^ colour, paint, comp, of (.-fT water and 

colour. 

A JImjI Abfal, proper name. 

A Abufazel (father of virtue) proper 

name, 

A Abuleis (father or the lion) proper 

name. 


ol {annexed to words) thy. 
^jxJT fire. fiery. 

A a mark, impreftion. 
to plant. 

A v^'IOc^l pi. of the eyes. 


Mf 

pl> of ^ the noble, free. 


A or care, grief. 

A ^Lm^I a prefent, favour, benefit. 

A Ahmed (moft worthy of praife) a pro- 
per name, 

A pi. of affairs, conditions i.fecrets. 

to draw c Jwmrd^ knife, ISc. 

VOL, III. z 
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A choice, liberty i prudence. 

A end, finally; another. 

A moderns ; pofterity. 

A ^<^1 Adam; a man: a mellenger. 

A lAI when, 

^lAI the yth Perfian month;, vernal, 
fire. 

the province of Media. 

J'r bringing, bring thou,yroOT 
or IJT adorn mg,yro/« 
to adorn. 

reft. 

<yn] is worth, yrflw 
may bring, Jrom 
A fafety, redlitudc. 

^j\ Irem, name of a fabulous garden in the Eajl, 
fuppofed to have been built by a king named 
Sheddad. 
tl from. 

Ci ^ til jT he fets at liberty. 

^ti|;T liberty. 
j[)\ afflifting,yrow 
^t^|;T to rebuke, afflict, wound. 
q! from that. 

Ls:''T il thence, 
from this. 

Ls^^l Jl hence. 
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on account of. 

A!^ wherefore? why? 
on account of. 

I afflidted,yro/» 

Us/j( whence. 

U;T experienced, 

temptation, experi nice, 
to try, tempt, 
from amidft. 

from one another, 
to few together. 

Lfriike, refembling: appealing. 
yikjUTT reft, ^0//^ yrom 
I a horle. 

A hearing, found. 

they lifteiied. 

w 

A ^1^1 //• fecrets. 

heaven, 
to reft. 

(' annexed to words J their, 
a tear. 


jU^T clear, evident. 

t^UjiTriovc, friendlhip, familiarity: knowledge. 
•• 

difturbing, frvtn 

to difturb. 

AjUmT a neft. 

• • 

A ot ^3^1 confufion, pain. 


z a 
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A pi. of parts, traAs. 

A ^foJCsl equality, temp«‘ance. 

A A^iJuCct belief, ^th. 

A great ; greater. 

jlt\ a beginning. 

A (^Locl pi. of b]»nches. 

to embrace. 

A pl» tf rivals, jealouiy. 

to cut. 
the fun. 

m 

AiUiISl or ajLCjI a bottle; an ewer 
^i^Uof to fall, 
exalting, 

Afrafiab, proper name. 
to inflame. 

inflaming , the above. 
to create. 

creating, yro/» the above, 

1^1 or c Cl^l increafing,^o>w 
to increafe. 
increafing. 

^ y »^^***9 I alas I 

to {peak laiy. 
fprinkling, (bedding, 
i ^^yJJl.Mol to (prinkle, (bed. > 
to preis. 
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^^ 1^1 throwing, jfrdjft 
^OJUol to throw. 

A ^IcVdf pL of cups; 

A their ^ps. 

A j\^\ affirmation, confirmation. 

A jV I Akber (greater) proper name, 

a/I or ol/l intelligent, vigilant; knowibdji^. 
if. Aa*^l though. 

filling. to fill. 

^^yS\ now. 

full. 

A Jl the article the. 

w 

A but, except. 

A oUlUI efteem, refpedt. 

A ^1^1 gentlenefs, lenity. 

A mufical notes. 

A the mind. 

A v^t a thoufand. 

(^1 fprinkled, ftained, /ra/s 
to fiain, fprinkle. 

A O God, heaven; divine. 

A cXJI the Arab, article prefixed to Md, 
ftrength, hand, &c. 

(annexed to words) my. 

to prepare ; to be ready. 

JUT preparing. 
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A jjLol fccurity, mercy, fincerity. 
cX^he came ; coming. 

(j<xrr to approach : the approach. 
cX^ j cXTT coming and going, 
to-day. 

to-night. 

^^p!=L^,^to learn« teach. 

Chilled, teaching. 

to mix. 

vXc^hope. hopeful, 

a prince, noble. 

pU, tXil^a^^I MirkhonSr (ha.h, p/a/ar name, 

mixing, /rtfOT 
jJT”he; that: time: i.ow, 

^jUT thofe. 

to fill. 

A ^UdXjl defire, expedtatipn, 

• ^ 

I there, in that place, 

• • 

A ftars. 

to throw, dart. 

JfOJi throwing, yrom the above, 
within, 
e/ojl little. 

(jJcL^cXJl to gain, gather. 

(^d^cXJl to befm^ar. 

') jtXil gathering, gaining. 

thought, confideratico* 
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thither. 

aJoI that which; he who. 

I or ol^^* I then, at that time, 
to think. 

M to excite, raife. 
raifing, exciting. 

A j\jj\ Anvar (fplendor) proper name. 

I thofe. 

A pi. of ^ rivero. 

(^1 or or j he, (he, it; his, hers, its. 

jl himfelf, herfelf. 

JjjT a voice, found : fame. 

A {^jjTpl. of ^ times, 
jljjl devouring, fwal lowing, yrtJw 
to devour. 
j^hringing^from 
[jj] him, her, it ; to him, &c. 

A pi. of leaves, 

to bring. 

a throne: a manufadluring village, 

A pi’ affairs, adlions. 

A Jjl lirft : the beginning. 

A forefathers, the ancients, 

to hang. 

A Jk^I fkilful : endowed with, poflclled of 
OvyjCL JJil wife. 
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aikwiit 

r coming j come 
(^1 or p I Jign of the yoCf 
A ^bl times, days, pL of 

^oUimjI to {i’and. 

th^^ their, tbemiejm. 

ly tg^i them : to them. 

^J=(^IOSir. 

A (^^1 the right hand^ 
this, (jtut thefe. 

Is^^lherc. 

(jjycs^l fo, thus, 
hither. 

.jCLl behold, 

<vJul a mirror, 

^ajI thefe, 

0^1 nature. 


^ with \ in: to, for, 
b with, poiTefTed of; fince. 
ujb a gate; a chapter. 

^b Baber, a proper mme\ 

ty 

to play, 

O^b the wind, airj let it h?. 

<3b zephyr; a gentle gale; th? eaft 0^ 
morning wind, 
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o(5b wine. 

jli a load, baggage. 

Perfian. 

once. 

j{j playing, play thou,yr. 

jit again, anew. 

to with-hold. 

oOJjU a player j playing. 

beings be iiio\i,Jrom 

LmU a bafliftw, governor. 

(Jki&lj it may be; it may happen,yr 0 w {^Ckjj 

to fprinkie, diffufc. 

a garden. v:;UeU a gardener. 

to weave : to tinge. 

A the remainder; permanent. 

• • 

{lJIj ftar, care. 
lXQ pure, chafte, clean 
JU/G afliedionate. 
more pure. 

^^IcX/G innocent, unblemifhed. 
beautiful, amiable. 

gentle, pure, lovely. 

a wing : an arm. 
above, upwards. 


to ftrain.^ 

(5lcX.«b in the morning. 
d«^b fiiteen. 



OmoJU five hundred. 

V 

together. 

Oub it is neceflary,yro/« 

jlOab permanent, C^b a foot, andj\Ci the 
participle of to have. 

^j4b*jb to be necefiary. 
b to accept, 
he took or bore up. 

fear thon^from 

he kifled,yro/« l^be first j ap- 

pears to be redun^nt. 

as^} {pi. an infant. 

for. 

A jsd metre ; the fea. 

A the lambick meafure. 

A the Trochaick meafure. 

A a kind of verfe, confining of lam- 

bicks and Spondees. 

A ^^Js:d dual of the two leas. 

Bokhara, name of a place, 
i to boil. 


I may or can give, frosn 
to give. 
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qIcXj know thou. I might have 

known, yroOT 
otXj give thou,/rjw 
cXi(J^ confpicuoufly, puL.xkly. 

to become confpicuous. 
accepting, yrow 
to accept. 

^ t full. ^ the bolbm : upon i^jt upon thy 
bofom. ^ carrying, ravi{hing,yro/» 
to reft. 

1 ftiould reft, 
to afeend. 

(^I^ for, becaufe. 
eXJ^ arlfes, comes, yrow 
iaj^ a harp, lute, 
a ray, fplendor. 

to rife, arife. 
to hnifli, compofe. 
compofing, completing, 
he finilhes, performs, 
to raife, exalt. 

bear, carry, lead. j 

they carry off. 

Oi^jj a veil, tapeftry. 

a chamberlain, po...or. 





aik thoQ, aiking. 
it anives. 

aboyCy on the top ot head, 
to aik. 

^ we have aiked. 

he went away. 

leaf; power; ar^s; ornament ; a mufi- 

cal inftrument. 
to fill* 

to return, recede. 
to afeend, mount. 

^hji- ^ moth. 

jijy_ a protedor, nourUher ; educating ; educate 
thou. 

to educate, nourifii. 
education, 
without, out of. 
together. 

to beware, abfiain. 

.^.,^ .abftinence, chafiity 
an angel, fairy. 

ruinous, difordered, fcattered. 

^jj under, below. 

to wither, decay. 
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they will give wp^from 
^)U»M.f a garden : a hreaft. 

^jXmj to bind, ihut. 
a boy, child, 
much, many, 
it bloiTomed. 
let us break. 

A fight: prudence. 

A JUaj lazy; a mifcreant. 

A vain, fruitlefs. 

Jou after. qT}! Oou afterwards. 

U^u 2</ perfoti, imperative from to 

command, &c. 
c;um««IXj is to my deuic. 

O^IXj he (hall ^^tfrom 
leave thou. 

(ay thou, from .^yx/' 
it (hall pafs,yr 0 w 

Ju but. 

A JO misfortune; without. 

A <;^J0 a coufitry, region, 
a nightingale. 

aXL but. 

# 

UdO a tiger. 

A ^ yes. 

it (hall peFi(h,,/?we 
therefore. 
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JU> mojum thoMt Jrom 
five, fifty 

^3^ the fifth. 

cXaj binding, compilings bind thou. 

«Xu advice, counfeJ. 

V 

(j^amIcXJu to fuppofe, think. 

CcXJu can hind, from 

a garden of violets. 

Ihowcd, from : TJhe j prefxed 

feems to be redundant. 
to be. 

they v/cn\from 
o(^ a little branch, 
excufe. 

^ kils. 
a gardc'i. 
he kifled,yrfl/« 

^eXvi^ to hide, cover, conceal. 

^ an owl. to the owl. 

C,^ fragrancc,-fin£ll. 

rofe-itcnted. 

Ai good: in, into, 
the fpring. 

the manfion of the fpring. 
chearfulnefs, 

^ becaufe, for, on account of: all, cvety one: 
fortune; pre>excellence. 
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^ Baharam (the planet Mars) proper name, 

the breaft, fide: near: the anckitt Per* 
fian language. 

^ together, one with another, 
without, 
come thpu„^aw 
l•lLlUJ a defiirt: uncultivated, 
wto I fiiall find. 

I a aa a 

yjo bring thouyfrom 
A white; brightncfs. 

aJLu a cup. 

*«V 

tiTlMJ fearlefs, 

a aa a 

^ithlefs, mercilcfs. 
thou flialt learn, 

A Ouu a houfe; a difiich. 

a# a ^ 

*** 

JupUi^ inconfiderate. 
irregular. 

without afliftance. 

^ a root, origin. 

j\s:^ without a thorn. 

ignorant. 

to fift. 

to take captive. 

oJuibs^ falfe, fiuthlefs. 
openly: a difcovery. 



heartleft* dilcr Violate 
old ; an old man. 

1^^, adorning, colledling. 

to deck. 

without, but of doors, 
ihedding, lifting, 
criMA^ twenty. 

before; the front, 
innumerable, 
inconftant; afflided. 

AilXo new. novel^. 

the fzcc, fbrm. 
an elephant. 

^ fesu-. danger. 

unequalled, 
to meafure. 
leeing. 

I may lee, 6ot6 
or I^aJI ^ ^ endlels. 

helplels, unfortunate, 
to join, touch. 

wXi^ touching, joining, reaching. 


vi»l or voj (annexed to •words ) thy. 
l7 until, that, in order toi. 
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oIj heat, flame; fplendor; flxength; deflre; a 

&ver; contorfion. 

imcXoUIj to caufe to fliine. 

*• • 

I may turn, Scc.from 

to turn, twlfl; to thine, make warm; to 
be able. 

cTLub' bright, thining. 

to twift ; haften ; wager, 
obfcurity; a hair; a thread; the fummit. 
^tj(j fpoii, prey, ruin. 

obfcurity, darknef$. 

A ^ hiftoty, chronicle. 

vJujli* dark. darker. 

q}(j frefli, new, young. 

^oj\J more freth, &c. 
to inflame, bum. 

A confidcration, l^ulation. 

Im let alone, leave, relinquifli. 

mm 

A AAs^ a prelcnt; rare, elegant. 

A juOCi prudence, advice; government; regv* 
lation. 

A vytXj a record, obligation. 

^ moift, flefli. 

\y thee; to thee. 

Ally harmony, modulation. 

A c^viJa tomb. 
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A order, regularity, 

thou feareft,/ro/» 
to fear. 

thou mayeft fear. 

A pointing; fhame, anguifh. 

A ^ beautiful man or woman; a Turk; 
leaving, relinquifhing. 



correding ; arranging. 

A compolition, invention. 

A aUI or (^bu aJUI omnipotent God. 

•• 

a hafle. 

A vJlJju hanging, dependent; the moll ele- 
gant kind of Perlian hand-writing. 

A Jbbu negligence; contempt. 

m 

A relaxation, walking; contemplation. 

^ bitter; feverely. 

bitter in the mouth. 

divcrlion; a fpedlaclc, feeing. 

A full, perfect; completion, end; com- 

pletely. 

«w 

A Uyj a wilh ; fupplication. 

^yi the body, perfon. 

L^' alone, only ; folitary. 
yi thou: thy. JS thyfelf. 



it is poffible,yro/» 

A Ajjj repentance ; converlion. 

to collcdl; to pay debts. 

A cxyly congratulation. 

wretched, empty, naked, poor, 
jfJ an arrow: the river Tigris. 

/harp; violent, paflionate. 
a fword. 


A moifture. 

A \jjj the conilcllation Pleiades. 

A precious : the eighth. 

(sh a place. 

an inchanter; inchandng. 
a remedy, 
a filtiire, a breach. 
v.lT' to tear, 
a cup, glafs; mirror, 
a mantle, robe; bed. 
a colledion. 

• » 

(jUh the foul ; a beautiful woman, 
fools j friends; lovers. 

A A a 



o'?- delighting the foul. 

having life, an animal. 

A the forehead. 

vt 

A Oc^ lludy, endeavour. 

!;'?■ which; wherefore, why.? 

A {pi. a wound, 

fortune; the world, globe. 

Circallia. 

A ^ crime. 

or ^ except, unlefs. 

to leap; to feck, examine, 
an eye. 

AyiM^ a fountain. 

to tafte, try. 

^ I have tailed. 

A eXx^ a curling lock. 

AiU:^ a kind of mufical inllrument, a lyre, a 
lute. 

the heart. heart-piercing, 

what doll thou do ? comp, of (for dSf^ 
what, and the Sid perfon pref. of S' 
how ? what ? 

^ Gclaleddin (the glory of reli- 

gion) proper name. 

A eXXa. a volume : the Ikin. 

A beauty, elegance. 



Gcmfliid, proper name. 
collection, aflcmbly, troops, 
a garden, meadow, 
verdant plains, meadows. 

(^U:^ in like manner. 

Arsr^U:^ in the liimc way. 

in this manner, thus. 


A c:^A^ or pamdife. 
cXa:^ how many,^ 

how often ? 
fairy land. 

LiXx:^ a harp, lute. 

w hen ( or like, as, 

feek ihoM^f rotn 
an anfwor. 

young ; a young man, 
youth. 

A (pi. of jewels, 

how ? when, 
when that. 

Jouini, name of an author. 
thou mayeft feck, /;*<?» yyttts^ 
ASh what, which. 

V 

leaping, 

four. 

fourteen. 

ipXw^ly^ four hundred, 
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the fourth, 
the world. 

LmJ[j(Y> conqueror of the world. 
^IOuLy> pofleffing the world. 

A <>>Y> diligence, folicitude. 
forty. 


/ ^ what ? c^uMJo, what is it > 
he gathers,/rtfw 

what doft thou feek ? 

V 

what doft thou fay? 
China : a ringlet. 

1 may gather, from 



C 

A neceflity : poverty. 

A arriving j completion ; harveft, pro- 

duce: profit. 

A Hafiz (a man of great memory) name 

qf a poet. 

A JU. a condition, ftate: a thing: time prefent. 
A motion, aiftion ; ftate. 

A imprifonment. 

A vJulcXa,. ( pi. of aAjkJv^) gardens. 

A news ; an accident. 

A caution. 

A oJ^ motion : a vowel- 
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A c\»MAb envy, malevolence. 
A beauty, elegance. 

A OvyMtA. followers, troops. 


A iwAsw true : truth, reafon. 

A crJuJia^ Sincerity : truly. 

A a decree ; wifdom. 

A fcience ; a myftery ; a miracle. 

A ^ doctor, learned man, philofo^ 


pher, phyfician. 

A JjIs*. lawful. 

Ul 

A praife. 

A /^p/. ^ accidents, news. 

A aill’lance, fupport: a fortrefs; emi- 

nence, mountain. 


A (P^’ necei!aries,neceinties: 

things. 

A hfe; a portico, veflibule. 

A of aXa^) frauds. 

A living, lile; an animal. 


t 

a thorn, 

anguiih, refentment. 
to rife. 

lAl 

A pure, excellent; noble. 
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A mind, heart, difpofition. 

Khakani, name of a poet. 
earth, duft. 

A JbL a mole on the face. 

A v.JiJl:L the Creator. 

a lord, grandee j an inn. 

{pi. of ajI^) houl'es. 

A hiftoryj news; fame, 
relate thonj^ro;/; 

to inform, relate. 

Khoten, Tartary. 

A alhamed, blufhing; envy. 

A k::-0cs^ a blufh, lhamc. 
f(.X^ Ocd. 

OujIOseL a prince, lord, patron. 

IcXjjlcX^ O God! O heaven! 
aJLXjcX^IcJcL the. only Lord God. 

^IjlOck friend of God, prop. name. 
ftatcly, pompous. 

iw uv 

A murmured: ieW^from jL 

intellect: fmall. 

ot^ysa. minute, fubtile; minutix. 
oX>njL. contented. I am contented, 

content. 

charming, pleafant* 

^ a cock or hen, 
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rage, emotion: an attack, 
buying; he bought, 
the autumn. 

Khofrou, Cyrus, 

A Khezar, proper name. 


A iaiL a muftachb; a line, rule. 

A a crime, error. 

(jUuLrL palpitation of the heart. 

A c^wOlsih the beft part of any thing, the fub'* 
fiance, cream. 

A fincerity, purity. 

(^IcXicL fmiling, pleafant. 
ileep; a dream. 

drowned in fleep. 
the place of reft; a bed. 

1^1^ eating, devouring, 
to be willing. 

pl^ a reader, finger, finging; viands, vicbialsj 
a table. 


pOJl^^ to read, ling, 
afk, call, wifh for, 
you will, both from 

pleafant, fair, gentle, 
more beautiful, &c. 
mofl beautiful. 
yj fair-faced. 

or one’s felf| 




to eat, devour, 
the /un. 
fweet# 

1,5;,^ joy be to — 

fweet-fcentcd. 

fweet-tempercd. 
blood, blood-dropping. 

difpofition, temper. 

to chew the cud. 
imagination, phantafy; a fpcftrc 
fruitlefs. 

r\Cing^/rom or 

to rife, fpring up. 

thou haft rUen. 


darknefs, night. 

(5(i3 equity ; a gift ; lamentation, 
to give. 
having,yrow 

a family; houfe; town. 
Dara, Darius. 

1 have, enjoy, poilefs. 
they have or hold. 

OumI< 3 he had, ^ofA from 
to have, hold, 
cl^:^ a wound, fear. 
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a net, fnarc, trap. 

a fold, lappet, or hem of a garment, 
knowing: a veflel; flieath. 

Ulci a wife or learned man. 
prudently, wifely. 

I know. 

to know, 
learning. 

<.XAy^l(^ learned; a do<5tor. 

<^cXAyi^t(^ learning, literature, 
they know,^o/» 

fnare, allurement; a grain: cannon ball, 
thou knoweft, doft thou know? 

A dominion, adminiflration ofjuftice. 

in, above ; around : a gate. 

^ \P^‘ pearls, 

to enter, 
to carry in. 

to fuipend; contend; provoke, 
a plant, tree, 

to require, demand. 

<^4!^ a wound, torment: dregs, 
right, compleat. 
harlh, hard, 
was betrothed. 

delay, 
he beholds, 
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to view, behold. 

within: the heart; intrailt*. 
the Perfian language, 
the fca, a wave, 
to underhand, 
bu^ti or alas ! 

the hand, 
an enemy. 

a regifter, journal ; index. 

A oJi^vi minute ; fubtile, fmall ; a fubtilty ; 
a minute. 

depart from, leave, 
it palTcs away, 
again : anotlier. 
the heart. 

ravifliing, delightful, comp, of and 
jjj\ participle of to exalt, fulpend. 

agreeable, falutary, comp, of andj^ 
{for <Sj^) to defire, afle. 

a niillrcfsi hcart-ravifiiing, of 
and _^lii particip. of to have, hold. 

heart- wounding, comp, of Jti andjyt^ 
part, of to burn. 

heart-deceiving, comp, of jjti and 
part, of ^jJoL^ to deceive, 
heart-conquering, comp, oj and 
fLS from to open, conquer, &c, 



^ time : breath: pleafure. 
the brain, the palate, 
a friend; harmony, comp, of breath, 

and JUm from to do, make, 

two. 

A a fpecies of large trees ; orchard : 

rattles for children. 

h.jy^ a circle, orbit, revolution : rolling. 

diilance, abfence. 
jy^ fewing, piercing. 

QtSjy^ twelve. 

a friend, miftrefs. 
j^y^ dearer, more friendly. 

O^uiy^ two hundred. 

or felicity ; riches ; a kingdom, 

ilate. 

^y^ the fecond. 
o6 a village ; a gifer : ten. 
fortune, fate, time, w'orld. 

a gift, liberality, 
fear, adonilhment. 
a villager. 
ot^ ten thoufand. 


winter, iirft winter month, December 
yederday. 

^ friends, Emilies, habita* 

tions : a country. 
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fcXiii he (mvft from 
to fee. 
fight. 


yefierdiiy 


anoth(?r. again. 

a collecflion of an author’s works, chiefly 
poetical: a royal court, tribunal of jtifiice. 




A po/Tcfied of, endowed with. 

A maje flick. 

A gold. 


A c:a2!».Ij tranquillity. 
h a fecret, inyfl:erv. 

a declivity, foot of a hill. 

A Ovilj companion, favour. 

to draw, drive, baniih. 
a way, path. 

»L> infeft the highway. 

% A3S^[y fragrant ; fragrance. 

A ^ verfe of four lines, a word of four 

letters* 

A c returning* 
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^ a cheek, face; a groan; the found of a 
mufical indrument. 
a cheek. 

A aJLm^ an embady ; a mandate, 
to caufe to arrive, 
to grow ; to be delivered. 

A manner, law, regulation. 

Oum^ arrives, yrc/» 
to arrive. 

aai^ a line, thread. 

A Ralhid (a condudor) proper name. 

A tender, delicate, lovely. 

J^j motion. 

I \i<iw\yfrom 

to go : departure, 
to dance : motion. 

A colouring, painting, embroidery: writing ; 


a letter, charafter ; arithmctick. 
Roknabad, name of a place. 
^ jyV / xV^ enigmas. 

A he threw ; throwing. 


forrow, pain. 

OJ^ a wanton, dilTolute, drunken perfon. 
colour, paint. 

many-coloured, various. 
j coloured., 

A \jj right, competent, worthy. 
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A the foul, life, fpirit. 

1^1 fpirit-ralfing,yro^/ 

Rudcki, proper name, 

JJJ a day. 

encrcafing daily. 

J^hJ fortune, world, time, an age; wind^ 
air, vanity. 

A.cU j^jjj a journal. 

(SjjJ day : fortune. 

fplcndid, evident. 
jkXLjj more fplendid. 

fplcndor. 

•• 

A j a garden. 

A beauty, elegance. 

*j or jj face, top. 
iSjJ doft %o,from 

thou doft grow,yro/« 

•S^ 

^ a road, way. 

herbs (in genera! J properly fwcot 

bafil. 


to pour. 

jf j pouring, dropping, 
buz. 


j {for Jl) from : if. 
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to be born to bring forth. 
j\j a complaint : a bed, a place. 

{^OojD to complain. 

dew; froft, hoar froft, hail, 
the tongue; language. 

A ocXjJ the mod excellent of any thing, the 
flour, cream. 

j3j above, high, fuperior. 
a wound, blow, ftrokc. 
dilpelling. 

to ftrike, hurt, impel, 
to polifli. 

jj gold. 

pale, yellow. 


a goldfmith. 
ornamented with gold. 

JJ golden, 
to live. 

iSj from whom? 
a lock of hair. 

Zuleikha, Potipbar's ’wife. 

A the world; fortune; time, leafon. 
emerald-coloured. 

made of emeralds. 

ground, earth, 
ftriking, difturbing,^0M 
a prifon. 
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life. 

A iJfjJ decay, mifery. 
poifon, venom. 

poifonous. 

Venus; courage; gall. 


lols, damage, 
an ornament; beauty. 

L^J beautiful. 

Jt Lo j more beautiful. 

tX^jJ agrees, /row 

to quadrate, agree witli. 
under, belov/. 



bccaufe, for. 




l>*j like, refcmbling. 

A a Hiorc, coull, bank, 

to prepare, make, 
full of. 

jL*j preparing. 

he makes, both from 
ocX^Lm a compoler, performer, 
a cup. 

A the leg. 

A ^ a cup-bearer, water-carrier, 

A v^XJImm a traveller; going. 
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aJUm a year, age. 
ajLm a fliade. 

A a caufe, motive. 

to relign, commit, recommend, charge, 
enjoin. 

OC^ light of weight. 

bearers of light burdens, 
to prick. 

a foldier, foldiery, army. 
ocXaamj white. 

••V 

the morning, aurora, 
to take, raviih. 

^Umj taking : a country, 
praife, Jtom 
to take. 

to (have, erafe, efface, 
injury, oppreflion, tyranny, threatening. 
^ylicXK>^ A*M the injured, afflidted. 
a tyrant. 

the wicked. 

a tyrant, 
to prailc. 

A a kind of carpet. 

rhyme, melody; the cooing of dove 
A «3^sc*** adoration. 

A sjisjc^ difpofition, temper. 


B B 2 
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A jss^ the morning, crepuicle ; inchantment. 

or ijys^ the morning. 

A belonging to the morning. 

adverfity, danger, poverty. 

{jsk^ fpecchj a word. 

.Mj head, end, extremity ; love, defire : princi- 
pal, fupreme. 

A a lamp, lanthern; the fiin. 

^ from beginning to end. 

Jlyl^ lofty, tall; glorious. 

to baniih to a place, to confine. 

..wi^ to mix, compofe. 

Ovi^Ai^ an occurrence, accident: a tale, fong, 
warbling. 

wanton; afionilhed, confufed: a va> 


gabond. 

a cyprefs-tree ; a horn. 

A^j^ joy: a prince, chief, 
mixing, yrew 
convenient, proper, 
it is proper. 

cXa^'c^Ixim of a good diipofition; happy, auguftV 
Sadi, name of a poet. 

A an endeavour, diligence. 
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thou pierceft,^00f 
to pierce, bore. 

^cXiUdi SekiUider, Alexander. 

A quiet, reiignation. 

A JImjXm pure water: a chain. 

A aXmJjm a chain, feries, lineage. 

A Selman, proper name. 

A Selim (perfed, uiiblemilhed) proper 

name. 


Samarcand, a city. 
jedaminek 
jeilamine-bofomed. 

Jk.^ a hyacinth. 

^UmJLaJUm a garden of hyacinths, 
a ftone. 


ftony. 

a blacknefs: melancholy, 
to burn, inflame. 

I would touch, rub,^0ffi 

to Aroke,'rub, touch. 
iSjy*** ^ beautiful kind of red role. 

inflaming, 
iyjSjym an oath. 

towards ; a place, part, fide. 
Am three 

Soha, name of a far. 
tall, eredt. 
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the fiar Canopus; name of a Perjian aU’- 

thor. 

thirty. 

sU*M or ijJL black. 

• • •• 

blackncfs. 

jA^ bathed, full of water, 
thirteen. 

Osao^ three hundred, 
filver. 

the face, colour. 

cWm the bofbm, brcaH:. 
the third. 


or f annexed to words) his, her : to him, 

to her. 

a branch, twig, horn, 
mirth. 

^Uj the evening. 
jLxJoLi in the evening. 

(for they; their, 

to comb. 
o«3 jJUj fixteen. 

a king, emperor, 
royal, princely. 
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night. 

A vM' youth, 
one night. 

c^Iami hsile. 


“■*■ or make hafte. 

to make hafte. 

(P^' Ldb^u*,) a camel. 

A a tree. 

A ftrength, force, agility. 

cXm he was : going, yr0/» 

^cXm to be, &:c. 

Vjjl^ wine. 

bafliful. 

baflifulncfs. 
to waih. 

iJiJit fix. Oti^ fixty. 

A (pi of ^U*) poets, learned merv 

dodors. 

A dXxhi light, fianic, fplendor. 
jIXm a hunter. 

breaking, yrcOT 
to cleave, tear, break. 

A OuLXm a complaint, 
lugar. 

eating fugar. 
to hunt, take, feize. 
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1 a cheft of fugar. 
fugar-lipped. 

to break, defeat, overpower. 
Sliekefteh (broken) the current Perjian 
hand~writtng^ ujed in Hindostan, 
to bloflbni ; to admire, 
they blofrom,^tf»» the above, 
a dower. 

I patient. 

patience, toleration, 
lyii you, your, (y5j yourfelvj 

jlyii number j numerous, 
ye, you ; to you, 

A odour, fragrance 

to number, enumerate. 

A the fun ; gold, 

a feymitar. 

a candle, wax taper. 

IW 

A odour: nature, cuflom ; an atotp. 


(jJcLUim to undcrfland. 

knowing, /row the above, 
or to hear, 

oCSyJii I have heard. 

they heard, yrow (jcXaam;* 
jovial, gay, wanton, bold, infolent, 

A c>yM honey, honey-comb. 
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® city; the moon ; a knave. 

I<.Xam infane; enamoured, 
a lion j alfo a tiger. 

the top band of a book. 

Shiraz, name of a place. 
the habitation of lions, 
a lionefs. 

^ a lion. 

Shircen (fweet, gentle), proper name* 
of gentle manners. 


A u-Oh-L? a lord, mafler, pofledbr, friend : ea* 
do wed with. 

beautiful. 

honeft-hearted. 

A Lj-u 9 the zephyr i yquth. 

A or morning, aurora, 
in the morning, 
one morning. 

A jKOi patience. 

A a boy. 

aass;*^ company, fociety. 

A aJusb^ a leaf, book, page. 
dXto a hundred. 
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Saddar (a hundred gates), name of a 
Perfian book, 

j\^ cXus a hundred thouiand. 

to expend, employ. 

difncuit, (evere. 
a rank, tile ; order. 

A Uu9 purity, pleafure. 

w 

A a calamity. 

A voice, found, noife. 

A fancy, image, form; a Ipeitre. 

to feign. 

A failing; the feafbn of farting among the 

Mahomedans; metaphorically the fpring. 

A Oyo hunting; prey. 

tXj^ to take prifoncr. 




A mind, conlciencc. 
A light, fplendor. 


la 

A joy, mirth, fertivity. 

the houfc of mirth. 

A ^ do z border, margin, part. 

Ul 

A o Ja a lock of hair. 



m 


cuftom, way, manner, 
thou a{ke{k,Jrom 
Ajyt riling, as the fun. 

A dcfire, avarice. 

A ^\jjo a circuit, walk. 

a parrot, 
the deluge. 

A a fold, ply: folding. 

A a bird. 


vidlory; Timur or Tamerlane. 
A cXyXlo darknefs. 


e 


A cytilc cuftom, ufage. 

A a check; a tooth; an accident; a heavy 

c'oud. 

A v_ju.Lc a lover, miftrefs; enamoured. 

A two lovers. 


A A^'lx the end, ilTue, event, fuccefs; finally. 
A ^Ic the world, time; learned. 

enlightener or infiamer of the world. 
A ^Ix univerfal: plebeian. 

uu 

A Abbafi, name of a dynajly of Arabian 

khalifs. 
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a place of worlhip. 

A wonder, myftery, examplp. 

A v/ondcr, admiration. 

A oJIcXs Juflice. 

A jtXc an enemy, 

A_^lv3vi: a cheek, face, temples. 

A ^ a wild Arab. 

A Arabian inhabiting a city. 

A ^ a held, court, area ; an empty fpace : a 
dice-table. 

A poetry, profody. 

A jjj£. magnificent, incomparable. 

A mirth, converfation ; the picafures of 

the table. 

A v.JL^ love. 

(j^Jb v_4Uj.c fondnefs. 

A challity, integrity; defence, fafeguard. 

A perfume, ottar of rofes. 

Lt.ya£. perfumed, fragrant. 

A aJUI v-JiULc God preferve. 

A OJt£ a firing of pearls: a treaty. 

A prudence, memory, art, knowledge j a 


narrative. 


A punifhmcnt, torment. 

A knowledge, fcicnce, art. 

A f pi. of learned men. 
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A life, my life. 

A action, operation. 

A amber, ambergris. 

A a nightingak^ 

A a Ipider. 

A vices. 

A (Jyc age, time ; compadl, promife. 

a touchftonc, proof. 

A a vice, crime, ilain. 

A iXf& a fcdival, folcmnity; joy. 

A mirth, delight ; life. 

A a fountain j an eye, look; gold; elTence: 
paradife. 


A abfent, invincible, concealed. 

a^L^ dull; a thick vapour. 

A ^ ftranger, foreigner; extraordinary. 

A i}\jt a fawn. 

A Jjt an ode. 

A jc (//. ^ fAe above) odes. 

iV ^ 

A vexation. 

a boy, fervant. 

A ^ care, grief, terror. 

forrowful, 

afilidlion. 
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« • 

a rofe-bud. 
to llfcp, flumber. 


A C^U overflowed,yro/;; 

A jJU an omen, prefage. 
coloured. 

A dXii a tumult, fadion, difeord, mifehief, 
fcandal. 

^ glorious; glory, ornament. 

A IcXi ranfom, redemption. 

A ablcnce, reparation. 

^ oblivion, yr5« 
to forget. 

A happy, 
to-morrow. 

Ferduli (belonging to paraJife) namt 
oj a poet. 

to fend. 

y an angel, mcllengcr; fairy. 

A c:o ^ ablcnce ; a troop; a led. 

to command. 

4 j below: dejected. 

felling: he IbKl.y/if//; 




to fell. 
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to defcend. 

<S)jf (fir iSjj ^l) inflamed, /roA/i 
.yjy felling. 

OJii jy he fells, &of/i from ^ 

A ^y fplendor. 
qOuUc^ to be dejeded. 

°r deceit, yroAW ^Xiu yi 

p^tXj yi Feridoun, name of a king. 

^jJuu y^ to deceive. 

yi**i to freeze, congeal, 
fcattcring.yrow 
to prefs, fqueeze. 

A oo^Ia^ eloquence, melody. 

^jlai forrow, complaint : alas ! 

A yj^ conlidcration, care. 

^yj^, ^ confidcr; is the imperative (f 

o'Vv’ 

IjJo throwing, throw ihow^from 

to throw, throw away, lay afidc. 

A UiXi heaven; the world; fortune. 

A in, into. 

A vj>4^ abundance: he difFufed. 

<3^ an elephant. 


Kaf, the name of a fabukus mountah. 
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A tXS a form, figure, (hape, ftature. 
a cup, goblet. 

A fate; prcdcftination j quantity; value; 
dignity, power. 

A conftancy, confiftency, confirmation 5 
quiet. 

A ^ contiguous, related to. 

A cXjU^ ipL oj ocWajI) poems, elegies. 

A a palace. 

Ul 

A Aaos a tale ; an adlion. 

A ocXm^ an elegy, poem. 

A LcS fate, death, judgment ; jurifdidlion. 

A AxlgS a fragment : legment, part, 
a cage. 

A Axlj (p/. a caftle. 

4 ^ a pen. 

a writer, an engraver. 
rf *-r^} hearts. 

A thd moon. 

like the moon. 

A J>* a word, fpcech, eloquence. 

A - ^ violence, force, oppreffion ; power; 
chuflifement; anger. 

A (j-US incafure ; reafoning, thought, advice, 
argument ; a lyllogifm. 

A ftation, ftanding; refurredion ; confu- 

fion, tumult. 



A Cefar, an emptiror. 

viT" 
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A yiS' as, like, in the fame manner^ 

A Katebi (a writer, fecretaiy) proper 

name, 

A like my eyes, comp, of £3 like, 

v_j»(cX^I eyes, and the infeparahle pronoun 
my. 

to carefs. 

jl^a bufinefs, objedl; a maker. 

<!uI=^(^ 3 a (hop, place of bufinefs ; the world, 
a battle, conteft. 

^S^j\£sst expert: one who labours, adjufis, 
penetrates, brings a thing to bear. 

to penetrate, labour, &c, 

a caravan, 
to lefien. 

^l£=® would! 

aJUjI^s a houfe, hall, gallery, chamber, 
to dig. 

a curling lock. 

(J^L£=» the body; a form, model. 

^(^3 defire, wifh. 

defire ; the obtaining one’s wi(h, 

a place : a draw : lefiening. 

A pride, magnificence. 
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a dove. 

A a book* letter, writing. 

L^~ ' where? whither? how? 

to melt, dilpcl. 
melting, the above, 
who? who is there? 

to leave, negledt. 
to pals through, 
to pafs: to leave, 
if: a performer, maker. 

f ^ whom ; to whom? hire, rent. 
•tXJiljX fportirig, fkipping, ftrutting. 
though. 

bulinels, labour: he made, 

^ a whirlpool, gul^ precipice. 

adtion, labour, profeflion; life, 
the circling glafs. 

I made,^o/w 
to do, make, 
the neck. 


^ battle-axe, mace, 
to take. 

a wolf. 

CJ^ warm. warmth. 

Carmania, name of a place. 
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marriage, nuptials, betrothing, a pledge^ 
or lamentation, weeping. 

to flee, efcape. 
to weep. 

that, which. 

to perform. 

to pafs. 

(^Osj^^ito choofe; to bite. 

otX^^J feleil; moft excellent, noble, glorious: 
bitten. 

a perlbn, any one. 

^^JuMj^lprcading, ftrewing,yr«?;« 

to fprcad, ftrcw, fcatter. 

to break, tear. 

^JOy*iJ^brcaking,ym» the above t. 
tiJ^conquering, opening, hcc.frorn 
^jOliSiJ^to open, dilcover, conquer; to rejoice. 
cJuliMJ^he difcovcrs,yro/w the above ^ 
to become : to kill. 

to break, rend, 
to fcatter, diifjlve. 

Cachemire, name of a place* 
he has di (covered, ice. from 
to difeover, open, conquer, delight. 
jjlttf ' a region, climate, country. 
oOjkitd I have fuflered or drawn. 


c c a 
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the hand, the palm. 
c:oLl^he faid. ^Uii^lpeech. 

I faid, both from 
^jJoLT^to fpeak, fayj fpeaking. 

thou haft faid ; he faid. 

Jo (gul) a rofe. 

JJ^ (geel) clay. 

rofc-watcr. 
a)^J^ hair, locks. 

a word, writing, oration. 

^OuXr Gulendam (rofe-refembling, from JlT 
.1 rofe, and form, figure, &c.) a proper 
name. 

^3S a diadem, cap. 
a rofe-bufti. 
rofe-feented. 

djXf a clofet, cottage, hut. 
j\ a bed of rofes. 

^jUCmJL) Guliftaa (a rofe-garden, bower of 
rofes) title of a celebrated book. 

a beautiful fpecies of red role, 
a rofe-garden. 
j\%X»Xf' rofe-checked. 

^UULf rofe-coloured. 

ftrewing flowers. 
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OvSfciJj a rofe-walk; bower, delightful place, 
rofe-coloured. 

A (pi. of the whole; univcrfal. 

The whole works. 

little; defedlive; abfent. 

(yXilyj to inlert, place, commit; to loolc, li- 
berate. 

A perfedlion, accomplilhment, fini(hing. 

of little value, f 

with little lenfe. 
do thou ; doing, yrcOT 

j\j>£=3 a boundary, margin, tide, part, fliore; an 
embrace. 

a vault, arch, tower, cupola, 
rotting, yroOT 

or to rot. 

^ fervant maid, female flave. 

where? 

(ay thou f from 


an ear. 


liften thou,yrow 
liften. 

a corner. 


fmote,from 
to fmite.* 

^^"Ij^j^various, many-coloured. 



0^^ a mountain. 

a jewel, pearl; luftre; ellcncej felf-Qxill- 
ing, 

i^g-r. who, which: iince. 


who. 

the univcrfc. 

take, both from 

is it ? comp, of {^^^=9 who, and 3 d 
perf pref, of ^^Ciy 

or hatred, revenge, rancour, 

full of. 

yf ^ that thefe, comp, of f' and ^jjl 



^^i^Xtaking, 
Ciyf might 
who 


J 


a tulip, 

a border or bed of tulips, 
to move. 

(pi, (^Ul) a lip; margin. 

A V--J the heart, pith, marrow. 
\»^LJ up to the brim, 
an army. 


a conquering army. 

A 'w-ilaJ benignity, gentlencfs, grace, favour, 
humanity, generolity, 
a ruby, ruby lip. 
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OJ a lack, a hundred thoufand. 

for the worftiip (of God) comp, of 

J for, J for the Arab, article ^ and 
adoration. 

A ^ the moll precious fort of pearls ; beau- 
tiful women, 

A a lion, 
but. 

A <JsJ Leil or aJU night. 

Leila, a woman^s name. 

r 

M f annexed to words J my, 

A sL« water, liquor, juice. 

A Uo that, which. 

Lo we; our. t« ourfelves. 

ot^Le female : a woman. 
jU a ferpent. 

US; to us. 

A CiJU bent,yr0»» 

to rub, grind, polilh. 

(^(JkjL« to remain. 

to referable. 

OkJuLe they remaiii,yr<?« 
sU the moon : a month. 

with cheeks like the moon, 
with a face -like the moon. 


jy>U 
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lunar, monthly j a fifh. 

A inclining, having a propenfity, 
l(3L^ left, by chance. 

A extended, dilated, fpread. 

do not aiky J’rom 

A (JUU limilitude, relemblance. 

A rhyme. 


A an aflembly, banquet. 

A Megenun (diftradled with love) pro- 


per name. 

a place where people aflemble ; a col- 
ledion, junction. 

A love, friendfhip, benevolence j affefl- 


ion j company. 

A a friend, miftrefs ; amiable, dear, 

beloved. 

A confined, imprifoned. 

A a friend, counfellor; fpoufe, hufband, 

wife ; any one who from their ftation in a 
family is admitted into the haram or women’s 
apartments. 

Ul 

A vile, contemptible, trifling. 

A jes:'® place, time, opportunity. 

Muhamed (praifc-worthy),^r<7/er 
A alHiaion, difgrace, 



A. contraded j an epitome. 

A difeordant, confufed. 

a magazine, trealury. 

\JU 

A jJcX« governing ; a governor, magiilrate. 

A cjcX^p a fpace of time. 

A aftoniflied, difturbed. 

A v-JJIvXb to tafte; the tafte, palate. 

\j^ me ; to me. 

A ^ f pi. of favours, graces. 

A deiire, will, affetftion. 

A of remedies, plaiflers. 

V or man, hero ; brave. 

aJIO^ courageoufly, manfully. 

to diej to be extinguifhed. 

A courtefy, generofity. 

joyful tidings. 

OuM.« enamoured, intoxicated. 

A difdainful ; rich; content. 

A perfumed ; the palate. 

A sO^Ui.^ the fight. 

to view, 

A the eaft. 

A attentive ; attention. 

mulk. fmelling of mufk 
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an hemiftichj one half of a fold- 


ing docy. 

A a fourcc: infinitive. 

Mofella> name of a place. 


iw 

A damage, difadvantage. 

A ^ finger, mufician. 

AjijJsjuo an excufe. 

A a battle ; field of battle. 

A a friend, a lover, 

miftrefs. 

IM 

A Jaju* fcentcd, perfumed. 

A 4_)yix« reafonable, rational, probable, perti- 
nent. 

A lyA-* an enigma, myftery. 

A fenfe, idea, fignification. 

A O^yX.0 eflablifhed, known. 

A ^ a pricA of the Pcrfees, Guebres or wor- 
fhippers of fire. 


cnp-bcarers. 

the brain, head, marrow, fubftance, or beft 
part of any thing. 

A Ok^U..* feparation, alienation. 

A condition, Aation; dignity; office; rell- 
dence: mufical tone. 


A quantity, fpace, number; 
A intention, will, defire. 
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A a conduAor, mover, difpofer. 

A oULsC^ a recompence, reward, 
perhaps, by chaiice: uolefs. 

wine. 

Ul 

A a Tailor. 

A UCL« a kingdom, power, poilcflion, inherit- 
ance ; an angel. 

A c:oLyX.e rays of light. 

I: my. myfelf. 

A finilhed, concluded. 

cXiLe full of, endowed with. 

A a houfe of entertainment, an inn; any 

place where travellers reft at night ; a day’s 
journey, a ftage. 

Ajyoj^ a conqueror, triumpher. 

A vjxjuuU advantages. 

A^UiJU a bird’s bill. . 

do not bring, the imperathe of 
with the negative prefixed. 

liften not, the negative imperative of 


A a wave. 

A a caufe; an acceptor. 

A melodious; adjufted, arranged, 

weighed. 




time, feafoji. 


A Muful, name of a place* 
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hair. 

A cX^ firm. 

Ajiys:^ ieparated, repudiated, abandoned, 
the fun; mooh; love; a fcaWing: a gold 

coin about ll. l6s. 
lihc the moon, 
wine. 

chara^erijiick of the pref. tenfe. 

do not bring, the negative imperatwe of 

bettvecn, among: middle, 
do not mix or fprinkle, tte negative im- 
perative of 

thou faweft, 2d perfon prefent of 

^cXjO. 


9 j\ysd^ a wine drinker; an earthen drinking 
vefiel. 

, thou knoweft. 

fr* dying, yi-ow ^ 

l}j^ the fon of a prince or great man, a knight. 
(^Oy« Mirza Mahadi, proper name, 
doll thou grow? from 
thou ftrikeft. 
is it becoming? 
a cloud, a fog. 
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a feller of wine, comp, of 
and part, of 

thou draw eft, bcareft. 
complain, yrow 


fruits. 


O 


U not. cX^I (J hopclels. 
pure, fiiicerc j like, 
imperfedt. 

worthlefs, defpicabic. 

A q^ciU memorable events; rare. 

Nadir Shah, proper name. 
JU blandiflimcntsj wantonnefs. 
gentle, tender, delicate, 
elegant, delicate, amiable. 
AZiLvj;<U unblown, unblcmiftied. 
ignorant. 

A a conqueror, defender. 

A Ja\j a fpedbator, I'uperntendant. 

Aili a bag (of mulk) : the navel. 

U full of- aJ'U fuddenly. 
uncxpedtcdly. 

plaintive, complaining, 
to complain. 

a name, \jij3 thy name. 


wine. 
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jlfXtU illuftrlous; a hero. 

a book> hiftory. 

^J|J bread. 

‘ A a viceroy, deputy, 

a battle, war. 

is not. I would not have been* 

A a prophet. 

^Ui I will not turn. 

do you not fear. 

it is iinpofllble. 

A ^IxS fqattering, difperfing. 

A profe; to difFufe, llrew. 

I would not have fought, fir leaped. 

•• • 

a ftar, planet: fortune. 

Ajs^ grammar, fyntax. 


hunting; the chace; prey, 
firft. 

Nakfliebi, proper name, 

n[iale. 

a narcilTus. 

gentle, tame; light: foft. 
near. 

A ^}jj defeending; hoipitality. 

A Jjji defeent; happening. 



A Nilkhi (a tranfcript) t/jd chara^cr 

in which Arabich manufcripts are generally 
written. 


A ^ a gale. 

to caiife to fit down. 

A LUJ alacrity, pleafure. 
to fix. 
to fit dOWDa 
you do not hear, 
fitting^, J'ront 

A Ocs^^ counfcl, exhortation. 
^^Uaj Nezami, name of a poet. 

A Jaj the fight, the eye. 
j\jJ^ rolling the eyes, ogling. 

A verfe; a firing of pearls. 

to call or fing aloud. 

A a benedt; victuals. 

jxJ beautiful) good; fwift. 

A tnulick, harmony. 

A foul, felf; breath; defire. 
4 gain, utility. 


A OJu ready money. 

A painting, embrbidery. 

A Jju a narration, report, copy, tranflatlon, 

jlXj a pidure, ornament; a beautiful woman. 
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Negariftan (a gallery of pictures) 
title of a celebrated book. 

AxXJ fubtilties, myfteries. 


to view. 
or jS^ good. 

•sJo or jjiXj cuftody, care, obfervation. 

prefervc thou, imperat. of 
lyj ftiowing. cXii.^^ they fliow. 
to fliow. 

iS\y n^clody, voice: wealth, 
cjly f pi. of u-oLi) viceroys,. &c, 
to foothe. 

j\y Toothing, /row the above. 

(pl> vcjUjIy) a favour. 
Toothing, warbling, yrow 
«sJI^* a benefit. 


A a turn, change, watch, centinel. 

to relieve guard. 

thic early Tpring; new year. 


A the prophet Noah. 

A a complaint. 

djj ninety. 

Ajy light, brightneTs. 
jjjji the firft day of Ipring. 
nineteen. 

drinking, a drinker ; any thing drinkable, 
from 
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or td write; 

write thw^/rom the (thont^ 
aJ nine. 

aJ placing, ^0/n 
to place. 

^.1 sOlyJ we have placed. 

J(y a tree, fhrub. 

^^\yj hidden, 

A a riverj flowing, 
to hide, lie hid. 
a pipe, flute. 
jfJ even, aUb: again, 
there i$ not. 

• • 

to write, 
good, excellent, 
bright^ beautiful, elegant. 

reputation, goodnefs. 
the river Nile. 


j and; he> Cacg it. 

^jmjI ^ after, behind, again. 

to detain. 

A evident. 

A adions, occurrences^ events: battles: 

misfortunes. 
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Van, name of a town. 

A ellence, fubAance, exiAcncc, nature,! 

body, perfon. 

to commit, perform, give a 

being to. 

j\j orjj like, pofleffing. 

A '^^jj a leaf of a tree or paper. 

jj and from. 

OuJj it h\ov/^, from 
he, (he, it is. 
like, rclembling. 

A ^}^J (njoymenti arrival; meeting; con- 
jun£lion. 

A fituationj a£lion; gefture. 

A lij good faith; a promife. 

but: a prince: a flavc. 

(^j he, Ihc, it; his, her, its. 

4.\JUj a defert; depopulated. 


A dreadful, terrible. 

or feparation, ablence. 

A an alTault; impetuofity. 

^ or every: foever. 
v:yl^ Herat, name of a city. 
whenever. 
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or whatfbever. 

or cXJok^ although 
^ wherever. 

A^s> Is:^ ^ wherefoever. 


ever, 

Ajjd=> ^ never. 

or whofoever. 

a thoufand; a nightingale, 
to be, cxift. 

Oii^ eight. eighty. 

ocXiM^ eighteen, 
ooi^ fevcn. feventy. 

oOJi^ fcvcntccn. 

A whether, but. 

^ and, alfo; together: both. 

A ^ f annexed to words ) their. 

of the fame neft. 
only, 
directly. 

of the fame inclination, 
of the fame banquet. 

lying on the fame pillow, 
(j.Ai:snr^ in the fame way. 
‘<oy?P^ or like, as. 

fleeping together. 


never. 


o I> 



m 


:r. 


breathing together 
an intimate friend. 

fitting together: a companion, 
all, univerfal. 

it arrives, comes. 

wentj^ow 

always. 

black j an Indian, 
time, feafon. 

yet. 

A air: wind: found, 
no, never. 

doft thou not know? /rm 
to lay down. 



U O! or. 

#« 

ujU or (jljb finding. 

I may find, lotA from (jjoU 

OU remember; memory, record, 
yb a friend, miftrefs ; defender ; power, advan- 
tage. 

ui 

O heaven ! O Lord ! comp. of\j Q\ and 

Uf 

a lord, mailer. 
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aC^\j eleven. 

jeflamine. 

Cob he fonnd, from to find. 
c.^b a rubjf 

vJo ^annexed to words) tny. 

A yXs the hand ; aid, power, ftrength. 
(annexed to words) their, 
that is to fay, viz. 

• • 

lyju prey, fpoil, booty. 


Uu one. 

aJUu a hero, conqueror; incomparable; un- 
equalled. 

precious, valuable, rare. 

AitcXXj inefiimable, rare, 
one moment. 

one or two, a few. 
one another. 

J one day. 

^ (annexed to words') my. 

Yemen, Arabia the happy, 

Jofeph. 




ADVERTISEMENT. 


1 HE gfeatejl part of the following Piece was 
dejigned to be added to a Grammar of the Perfian 
language, wbdcb was printed in mi. It might 
eajily have been /welled into a larger treatifej by 
adding more copious extraSls from the Perfian 
writers y both in profe andverfe^ but, as the change 
(/ fyle may he feen as well in ten lines as in a 
thoufand, it feemed equally ufeful and lefs ojlenta- 
thus, to exhibit only a few chofen fpccimens from 
the beft authors, and chiefly from the Poets, who, 
in all nations, have taken the greatejl pains to 
h^monize and improve their languagm 





THE 


HISTORY 

OF 

THE PERSIAN LANGVAQE. 


Most of my readers will appr(;hcnd, that, in 
attempting to trace the progrefs of the Perfian 
language^ through a period of two thoufand 
years, I am entering into a fubjedt, which will 
afford them neither amufemcnt nor inf^rudion. 


and can be agreeable only to thofc few men, 
who apply themfelves to the obfcurer branches 
of literature, and have very little intcrcourfe 
with the reft of mankind. The title of my 
piece feems, indeed, to give a reafonable ground 
for their apprehenlions ; and tiie tranfition ap> 
pears rather abrupt, from the hiftory of Mo- 
narchs to the bijlory of mere words , and from the 
revolutions of the Perfan Empire to the varia- 
tions of the Perfan idiom: but it fhall be my 
endeavour to remove, as far as poffible, the 
drynefs of the fubjed, by interfperfing the nar- 
rative with a variety of Eaftern anecdotes; and. 
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fts to the fecond objedlon, it may be alledged, 
that a confiderable change in the language of any 
nation is ufually effeSled by a change in the go- 
vernment-, lb that literary and civil history 
are very nearly allied, and may often be iifed 
with advantage to prove and illuHrate one an- 
other. 

The Hiftory of the Ferjian tongue may be 
divided into four periods, like that of the Em- 
pire; not that the language was immediately 
altered upon every revolution of the ftatc, but 
it is obfervable, that, under each Dynafty of 
which we have any monuments remaining, there 
was an apparent change in the dialed of the 
kingdom, efpecially under the two laft, namciy, 
the Sajfanian and Mohammedan dynafties: and 
thefe, indeed, are the only periods, of which 
we can fpcak with any degree of certainty. 

It is natural to fuppofe, that, in the infancy 
of the Verfian Empire, under Caiumaras and 
his defeendants, no great pains were taken to 
cultivate and polilh the language, which in that 
rude age muft needs be thought fufficiently ele- 
gant, if it were fufficiently clear and intelligi- 
ble; and we are aflured by Herodotus, that, even 
after the reign of CYRUS, the nohole education 
of the Verf an youth, from the age of five years to 
tvienty, confisted in three points only, riding, thrtrw- 
ing the javelin, and the praSice of moral virtue ; 
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^hich account is alfb confirmed by Xenophon. 
The ftory mentioned by Diodorus of the old vor 
lumes of parchment, on which the Perfans were 
obliged by a certain law toyvrite the annals of their 
country, was probably invented by Cteftas, that 
he might give an air of authenticity to his im- 
pertinent fables; for fuch literary irapofturcs 
were as frequent among the Greeks, as among 
us, who imitate the Ancients in nothing but 
their failings. We arc far from contending, 
however, that the ancient Perfians, efpecially 
thofc of the fecond period, were entire ftrangers 
to the art of compofition either in verfe or 
profe ; for there never was a nation fo rude and 
unpolilhed, who had not a cuflom of celebrating 
the noble a£is of their ancejlors, and inciting one 
another by fongs and panegyricks to^ an imitation 
of their virtue \ and Strabo, a very different au- 
thor from Diodorus, allcrts, that the Perfians 
ufed frequently to fng the praifes of their ancient 
Heroes and Demigods, fometimes with a mufcal 
injlrument, and fometimes with the voice alone: 
but what their language really was, what were 
their rules of verfification, or what was the 
courfe of their fiudies, no mortal can pretend to 
know with any fhadow of cxadlnefs. 

The Greek Hiftorians can give us no light on 
this fubjedt; for neither Themistocles, who fpoke 
the dialcdl of Perfia like a native, though he 
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had fpent only one year in learning it*, nor 
even Xenophon^ whofe intimacy with the younger 
Cyrus could not have been contracted without a 
knowledge of his language, feem to have read 
the works of the Perjians^ or even to have 
known their characters ; but were perhaps con- 
tented to exprefs their fentiments in Perjian 
with eafe and fluency. Nor are we much en- 
lightened by the writers after Alexander \ not 
even by thofe, who have defcribed the life of 
that Hero : for Cur tins ^ who compiled his rhe- 
torical Hiftory from the Greek authors, feems 
to have known as little of Perjian as of Scy- 
tbiany though he drefles up a number of fpeeches 
for the chiefs of thofe nations, which certainly 
were never fpoken by them. A few words, in- 
deed, are here and there interfperfed in thefe 
hiftories, which are itill ufed in the modern 
idiom of Perjia f j but we can no more form an 


* TknnUfocks omne illud-tempus (anni unius fpatium) Hteris 
fermonique Pcrsarum di Jit, quibus adeo eniditus eft, ut muUo com- 
modiufl dicalur apiid Rcgcm verba fccifte, quam hi poterant^ qui in 
Penide erant nati. Corn. Ncp, in Thtviist. 

f Thus Roxana, Stutira, Parisatis, feem to be comxpted from 
Rashan Sitdra Parizada which (ig- 

nlfy. Splendid, a Star, Angel-born. Pasargadea, or, a Prince of the 
Blood, appears to be com|)ounded of Peser a Child, and 

Gada, a House: i. e. a child of the Royal Family, To this 
we may add, l. that Art or Ard which begins many Parian 
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idea of a whole language from a lift of broken 
phrafes or detached epithets, than we can judge 
of a poem or piece of oratory, from an uncon* 
nedted line or a fingle member of a period. 

Since the Greeks afford us fo little informa- 
tion, nothing remains but to confult the Per- 
Jiam themfelves } and the great traveller Chardin, 
whom every Orientalift muft always mention 
with reverence, feems to have enquired very 
diligently into the ancient language of the peo- 
ple, among whonv he refided fo long, and whole 
manners he deferibes with fb much copioufnefs 
and learning : but he declares, after all his re- 
iearches, ** That the old Perjian is a language 
“ entirely loftj in which no books are extant, 
“ and of which there are no rudiments remain- 
** ing : that the Guebres, who are the remains 
“ of the Parjis, or Adorers of Fire, have an 
“ idiom peculiar to themfelves; which is fup- 

names, (ignifies Strong; as Ardeshir, Artaxerxes, 

Tie strong Idon, Ardevdn or Ardeban 1 strong Guard, 

BcCo 2. that the termination dates, as Mithridates, &c. the Persian 
dad anfwers to the of the Greeks, as 

and the like. If it were poflible to recover a whole Catalogue of 
theft old Persian names, fuch an enquiry would be little more than 
kamed triflingj for to colka a number of folitary words, without 
any books which they might enable us to read, would be like pro- 
curing at random a multitude of keys, without any caiket •vb»ch 
they might help us Co unlock. 
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“ poled, by the Perjians in general, to be rathei* 
** a jargon of their own, than a part of their an- 
“ dent tongue: that, if you believe their own 
** account, th(i Magi, who rcfided at Yezd in 
** Carmania^ have preferved this language from 
** father to fon, after the difiblution of their 
** Monarchy; but that, for his part, he has 
found no reafon to give any credit to their 
“ ftory : that they have, indeed, fome books in 
“ tlrange characters, but he cannot perfuade 
“ himfclf that they are old Perfian letters ; ef- 
** pecially, fince they bear no kind of refem- 
** blance to thofc on the famous monuments at 
** PerfepoHsT Tlic authority of this excellent 
writer is decillvc, and puts an end at once to 
the controverfy lately ftarted, concerning the 
authenticity of the books aferibed to Zoroajler, 
which a French adventurer, who tranjlated tbetn 
from the tranjlation of a certain Gipfy at Suraty 
lias had the boldncfs to fend abroad as genuine : 
but, to avoid any fut'picion of mifreprefenting 
the paflage, it feems neceifary to tranlcribe the 
very words of Sir fobn Cbardin^ which the 
reader may lee at the bottom of the page*. 


'**Quarid d Vanckn Persan, c*eft une langue perdue; on n'en 
tioiive 111 livres ni rudimens. Lcs Guebres, qui font les relies des 
Panes oil i^^nicolcs, qui fe perpetuent de pere en fils depuis la de- 
ll rn^l ion de leur Monarchies ont un Idiome particulier ; mais on la 
iruit plutOt uttjurt^oH tpie Icur ancienne hngue. Us difent quo les 
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From this we may reaibnably conclude, that 
the glbberilh of thofe fwarthy vagabonds, wiiom 
we often fee brooding over a miferable fire 
under the hedges, may as well be taken for old 
Egyptian^ and the beggars themfelvcs for the 
priejts of IJis, as the jugglers on the coaft of 
India for the difciples of Zoroajler, and thc‘ir 
barbarous dialedt for the ancient language of 
Perfa. But let the rofy-cheeked Frefichman, to 
give him his own Epithet, reft happy in the 
contemplation f his perfonal beauty ^ and the vajl 
extent <f his learning : it is fufheient for us to 
have expofed his follies, detedted his impofturc, 
and retorted his invedlives, without infulting a 
fallen adverfary, or attempting, like the Hero 
in Dryderts Ode, ts flay the Jlain. 

We have no genuine accounts then of the 
Perfan language till the time of the SASSA~ 
NIAN kings, who ftourilhed from the opening of 


Prctrcs, qui fc tiennent a Yezi, ville de la Caramanie, qui eft leur 
Pitre el leur principale place, fe ibnt tranfmis eette langue jufqu'ici 
par tradition, et de main en main ; mais quelque recherche qiic j'en 
aie fait, je n*ai ricn trouv^, qui me pftt perfuadcr cela. Ces 
Guehres ont a la veritc dea lirres cn cara6leres et en mots inconn us, 
dont les figures tirent aiTez fur celles des langues, qui nous font Ic 
plus connucs; mais je ne faurois croire que cc foit la Tanc^en 
Perlan, d'autant plus que le caraAere, dont j*ai parlc*, eft enticrc- 
ment dififerent de celui dcs inlcriptions de Persepolis, Je donnerai 
des tetypei de Tun el de I'autre caraAere, dans la defeription du fa- 
meuK monument qui relic on ce lieu-lii. Chazdin, Tom. \ 
Chap. III. 
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the third century to the middle of the feventb ; ill 
which period an Academy of Phyiick was 
founded at Gandifaport a City of Kborafan^ and, 
as it gradually declined from its original infli- 
tuticn, it became a fchool of poetry, rhetoiick, 
dialedtick, and the abflradt fciences. In this 
excellent feminary the Perjian tongue could not 
fail of being greatly refined, and the rufticity of 
the old idiom was fucceeded by a pure and ele- 
gant dialed; which, being confiantly fpoken at 
the court of Bebardm Gur in the year 351, ac- 
quired the name of Deri^ or Courtly^ to diftin- 
guilh it from the Peblevi^ or. Language of the 
Country. 

It mull not, however, be imagined, that the 
ufe of the ancient dialect was wholly fuperfeded 
by this more polifiied idiom ; for fcveral com- 
potitioiis in Pchlevi were extant even after Ma^ 
homedy which appear to have been written by 
order of the Sajanian Princes. Anujkrrvan^ 
furnamed Tbc fnji, who reigned at the clofe of 
the fxtb centuryy having heard from fome tra* 
vellers, that the Indian Monarchs had a colleSlion 
of moral fables.^ which they preferved with great 
care among their archives, fent his chief Phyfi- 
cian Barzuieh into India^ with orders to make 
iiimfelf mailer of the Sanferit language, and 
not to return without a tranflation of thofe fa- 
bles. Thefe orders were punctually executed^ 




E.iiv:i.!l"h IciiriJcJ tlu- rLi..H.i:i aiul, havi!i;i; 

at a rrcat c x}»cni:c procuu-J a copv of the boc'-;, 
tranil.iu d it into the P--kltV’ini cilalca^t: about 
a:i h.indrcd and forty years after, his work was 
ti:i]:cd fro.ii Pi-hlevi into ylrr.’ i.'h, by order of 
Ahnanfnr, ftcond C ibf of tlis /Ihhaji.ici \ and 
tliis is tlie volume which we fee in every lan- 
guage of Luro}>L'y under the name of CalUa nui 
Demriaf or, fables of Pilpay. There is a 
fine copy of the Arabick vtTiion in the pubiick 
library at Oxford-, and if the work of Uarznich 
could be found, we fliould be enabled to reco-. 
ver a confiderable part of the old Pcrfian lan- 
guage ; the fame, perhaps, which was fpokcii 
in the fccond period by Themijiccles and Xesiophou. 

In the reign of Anuf/irvan, who protedted 
the arts and fcicnces in his own dominions, 
MAHOMED was born whc/, by the force of 
his Elcqucncc, and the fuccefs of his Arms, 
ellablirtied a mighty Ihnpii'e, and fpread liis 
new reli''ion from the wilds of Arabia, to the 
mountains of Tartary and the banks ot the 
Ganges: but, what belongs more particularly to 
tiu' fubjedl of this difeourfe, toe polijhed the lan- 
guage of his country, and brought it to a degree 
of purity and elegance, which no Arabian 
writer lince his time has been able to furjiafs. 
Tlie battle of Cadefia in the year GM) gave the 
lad blow to the Peijian Monarchy'; and the 

VOL. lil. K ' 
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whole Empire of Inm was foon reduced under 
the power of firft Mahomedan Dynafty, 
who fixed the feat of their government in 
BaTdiidy where the Arabick languaiie was 
fpoken, for many ages, in its utmoft perfedion: 
but the ancient literature of Perjia^ which had 
been promoted by the family of SaJJm, w'as 
exprefsly difeouraged by the immediate fuc- 
ceffors of Mahomedt for a reafon, which it is 
proper to explain. 

At the time wlien tlie Alcoran was firft pub- 
lifiied in Arabia^ a merchant, who had lately 
returned from a long journey, brought with him 
fome Perjian romanci's, which he interpreted 
to his countrymen, who w'crc extremely dc^. 
lighted with them, and ufed to fay openly, that 
the (lories of griffons and giatus "were m:re amtif 
ing to them than the moral leffons of Mahomed: 
part of a chapter in the Alcoran w'as imme- 
diately written, to flop the progrefs of theft- 
opinions ; the merchant was fevercly repri- 
manded; his tales were treated as pernicious 
fiibles, hat ful to Gcd and his prophet ; and 
Omar, from thi? fame n’.otive of policy, deter- 
mined to deftrov all the foreign books which 
Ihould fall into his hands. 1 hiis the idle lo- 
quacity of an Arabian traveller, by fetting his 
legends in com-'etition with the prccents of a 

D 1 r j 

powerful Lawgiver, was the laufe of tliat en- 
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tliufiaftn in the MaboMedansy which induced 
them to burn the famous library oi Alckandriat 
and the records of the Perjian Empire. 

One book, however, befidcs the fables of 
Piipay^ efcaped the fury of thefe unmerciful 
zealots: it was an llijlory of Perjia in the Pch-- 
levian dialcdl, extracted from the Sajfanian an- 
nals, and compofed, it is believed, by the com- 
mand of Anufsirvan. Saad, one of Omar’s 
Generals, found this volume, after the victory 
at Cadefjia^ and preferved it for himfclf as a cu- 
riofity: it pafled afterwards through fevcral 
hands, and was at length trandated into fomc 
other languages of Afia*. 

It was a long time before the native Verfans 
could recover from the Ihock of this violent 
revolution ; and their language feems to have 
been very little cultivated under the Califs, who 
gave greater encouragement to the literature of 
the Arabians: but, when the power of the 
Abbafdes began to decline, and a number of 
independent Princes arofc in the different pro- 
vinces of their empire, the arts of elegance, 
and chiefly Poetry^ revived in Perjia, and there 
was hardly a Prince, or Governor of a city, who 
had not levcral poets and men of letters in his 


* Thi.s ftory is mentioned in the life; of th*.* Poet FerJnf. pre-* 
tixed to an edition of hLs works. 
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■lain. The Perfian tongue was confequently 
rcftorcd in tie tenth century \ but it was very 
.iifii>r(*nt from the Tieri or Pehle^ji of the An- 
cients: it was mixed witli the words of the y//- 
rr.rariy and with cxprcfions from the Arabian 
Poets, whom the Perjians conlidered as their 
mafters, and affeded to imitate in tiu ir poetical 
iv cafurcs, and the turn of their verfes. 

That the learned reader may have a juft no- 
tion of this new idiom, it feeins rieeeft'ary, firft 
produce a fpeeimen of pure Arabick, and, 
af erwards, of the pureji Perjlan that can be 
found; by which means he will form a more 
accurate judgement of the modern Perjick, in 
which both languages are pcrfcdlly incorporated. 

^ The following ode was written by a native 
of Damafeus: it contains a lively deicription of 
an Eajlern Banquet i and moft of the couplets 
are highly elegant in the original. 
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that is; ** Wv. have a banquet, into which /-)r- 
“ row cannot enter, and troni which mirth t e; 
“ never depart. It compriies ev<'ry Ipecics f:i 
Jicautyj and he, who leeks the joys oi lilu. 
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“ cannot rife beyond it. A fprightly Song gives 
** more pleafure to youth than Riches*: here 
“ the ftream of life is unfuHied, and all our 
** cares are difperfed. Here the mildnefs of 
** oUr gentle darling gives eafe to our love j 
“ and here the timid dervife becomes an Apof- 
** tate from his faith. We have a bower, on 
** which the dew-drops fparklc; and in which 
“ the breeze be^'^mes feented with the fra- 
“ grjtnce of mulk. You fee the various blof- 
“ foms, which rcfemble ftars blazing and glit- 
“ tering in the firmament- Here the wonderful 
beauties of the flowers, among which are the 
f‘ narcifliis and the violet, bring the fair objeds 
“ of my love to my remembrance. You would 
“ think you faw my beloved looking mildly on 
you with her foft, tender, languilhing eye : a 
** nymph, in whom every charm and every 
“ perfedlion is colle<fledj whofc curled locks 
“ hang always dangling, black as the fcorpion, 
“ or the mate of ebony f with which the Alia- 
ticks Jlrike an ivory hall in one of their fa- 
“ vourite plays the pomegranate brings to my 
** mind the bluflies of my beloved, when iicr 
“ cheeks are coloured with a modeft refent- 
** ment. Our cups arc fuch as our fouls delire ; 


* The fame word Ghana in ^ trahiek (ignlii' s hoih Sii'sin^ and 
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“ they Teem to be 6i!ed with the ftrcams of 
“fmnJ'iup and chccrfulnefs. The goblets 
anci vali S of Chirm appear to my fight, like 
the liars of heaven fliining in the Zodinck” 

I might h(Tc have lidcflcd a more ancient 
exaiTiple of Arohkk^ cither from the poets be- 
fore M(t hom 'd, OT from the illuftrious Aim Te- 
mdm^ who fl uiriflicd in the ninth century*', but 
tile language has remained unaltered fr. m the 
carhcfl antiquity to the prcfc-nt time, and it 
would not have been eafy, without a number 
of notes, to have made an ancient Ode intelli- 
gible in a literal tranflation. 

The cldeft Perjian poems, which have come 
to my knowledge, are thole of FERDUSf, of 
which it will not br* improper to give a Ihuit 
account, as far as they relate to my prefent 
fubjeft. 

At the clofe of the tenth, and b;.ginning of 
the eleventh centuries, Mahmud reigned in the 
city of Gaz.na: he was fiiprcnu^ ruler of Za- 
blejiany and part of Klwrojan, and had pche- 


* Aim 'lemam puhlifhiHl an exnl!ei!t Anthulo*^ia of Artihnk 
verll*s, tntitltd llaituiMi, uf which hi* a cupy lo nii Asiuti^ k 

IMiicc, who prcicntetl him in return with /ne t/rtii>fitnl pitir.snt 
L mL and made him at the fame time this iKgiiii i ..Liplimml, 


' / 




,oJ 


L^l P'f^enl is kss xitfvnl'k ’.Ian thj 


jtath.i 
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tnitcd vcrv Into Indic^ where by this titrie 
tlie reV' io:i and lanffuaije of tht Arabs Per- 
JLvis had bc"uii to prevail. Several poets were 
entertained in tlu* palace of this Monarch, 
air.on" whom was FERDUSTt a native of Tus 
or Mijbed, This r.'.oll learned man, happening 
to find a copy of tlie old Perjian Hijiory above- 
mentioned, re:id it w ifh ta^^ernefs, and found it 
involved in tables, but bearing the marks of 
high antiquity: the iroft ancient part of it, and 
principally the war of Afrajiab and Khofni, or 
Cyrus, feemed to aherd an exci llent fubjert for 
an Hcroick Peen;, whieh l:c accordingly began 
to compofe. Seine of liis cpifodcs and dclcrip- 
lions were fliown to the Sultan, who com- 
mended them exceedingly, and ordered him to 
comprife the whole llijhry of Pcrfia in a fcrics 
of Eptek forms. Tlie poet obeyed; and, after 
the happieft exertion of his fancy and art for 
near thirty years, he finilhcd his work, which 
contained fixty thoufand couplets in rhyme, all 
highly polifned, with the fp.irit of our Dryden 
and the f\.-cetncls of Pope. He prcfcntcd an 
cleg-.v.it tranfeript of his book to Kahmud, who 
coldly applauded bis and difinified him. 

Many months clapfed, and Ferdufi heard no 
more of his w ork : he then took occaficn to re- 
mind the King of it by fomc little epigrams, 
which he contrived to let fall in the palace ; 
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but, where an Epick poem had failed, what 
efFccl; could be expected froni an Epigram ? At 
length the reward came; which conlilted only 
of as many fmall pieces of money, as there 
were couplets in the volume. The high- 
minded Poet could not brook this infult : he 
retired to his clofet with bitternefs in his heart; 
where he wrote a moft noble and animated in- 
vedlive againlt the Sultan, which he fcaled up, 
and delivered to a Courtier, who, as he hadrea- 
fon to fulj^eft, was his greateft enemy, aflliring 
him, that it was a divert -ng talt\ and requefting 
him to give it to Mahmud, when any affair of 
Jiaie or bad fuccejs in war ffouLl make him mqre 
uneafy and Jplenetick than ujiial'^. Having thus 


* Sec a tranflation of this Satire in a Treatise on Oriental Poetiy, 
added to the Ltfe of Nader Shah in Trench^ Volume X.— 
This poem is not unlike the Xacires I'f Theocritus^ who, like the 
impetuous Ferdusit had dared to t-xnofe the vices ol a low-minded 
King. The Persian poet has this couplet in his Sitire, 






that is 5 Had I u)7//f?i as many verses in praise of Mahomed and 
Alif as I have composed for kiwj Mahmud, they uoutd have shoxccred 
an hundred hUssiw^s on me. A thought like that of Shakspeare in 
Vi'eUeys celebrated fpecch : 

Had I but send my God with half ike weal 
1 sen'd my King, he Mould not in mine age 
Have left we naked to mine enemies. Hen. VlII* 
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given vent to his juft indignation, he left Gazna 
in the night, and took refuge in Ba^dadf where 
the Calif protefted him from the Sultan of Za- 
blejlan^ who demanded him in a furious and 
menacing letter. 

The work of Ferdufi remains entire, a glo- 
rious monument of Eaftern genius and learn- 
ing; which, if ever it (hould be generally un- 
derftood in its original language ^ will conteft the 
merit of invention with Homer himfclf, what- 
ever be thought of its fubjed or the arrange- 
ment of its incidents. An extrad from this 
poem will exhibit a fpecimen of the Perjian 
tongue, very little adulterated by a mixture with 
the Arabicki and, in all probability, approaching 
nearly to the dialed ufed in Perjia in the time 
of Mahomed^ who admired it for its extreme foft- 
ne/Sf and was beard to fay, that it •would be 
fpoken on that account in the gardens of Par adife. 


obA vij 

*• 
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Jy»*J oOki^j^ 

{J!^ ^ U**v 

Oj^^ AajmSmJ ^^*** 

^->L^i*^l^l oc^O Lste.^' ' o^aJL* 
C-jLo I OJ^y' ^^ti^?^c3 

{y^ <^U*M 


Ijj V^ 
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chV*''^ <J^ ^U»** 
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<-^ >• ‘Sr^ 

V* J^ C^J-^^ v^ J> '-r^ ‘V*^ 
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that is; “ Seeft thou yonder plain of various 
“ colours ( Per/, red and grey ) ; by which the 
“ heart of a valiant man may be filled with de- 
** light? It is entirely covered with groves and 
gardens and flowing rivulets; it is a place bc- 
** longing to the abode of Heroes. The ground 
** is perfeft lilk, and the air is feented with 
“ mufk: you would fay, -Is it roj e-water wbi:b 
“ glides between the banks? The fta'l of the lily 
** bends under the weight of the flower; and 
“ the whole grove is charmed with the fragrance 
** of the rofc-bufh. The pheafant walk:, grace- 
“ fully among the flow'crs ; the dove and night- 
“ ingale warble from the branches of the cy- 
** prefs. From the prefent time to the lateft 
** age, may the edge of thofe banks refemble 
“ the bowers of Paradife ! There you will fee, 
** on the plains and hills, a company of damfels, 
** beautiful as fairies, fitting cheerfully on every 
** fide. There Manizha^ daughter of Afrajiab^ 
** makes the whole garden blaze like the Sun. 
**^Sitaray his fecond daughter, fits exalted like 
“ a Queen, encircled by her damfels, radiant in 
glory. The lovely maid is an ornament to 
“ the plains; her beauty fullics the rofe and the 
jafmiue. With them are many ^urkijh girls, 
“ all with their faces veiled; all with their bo- 
“ dies taper as a cyprefs, and locks black as 
*•* mufk; all with cheeks full of rofes, with eyes 
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“ full of llccp ; all with lips fweet as wine, and 
“ fragrant as rofe- water. If we go near to 
“ that bower, and turn afide for a rtngle day, 
“ we may take feveral of thofe lovely nymphs, 
“ and bring them to the noble Cyrus.” 

This is part of a fpccch by a young amorous 
Hero, the Paris of h'crduJI, who had reafon to 
repent of his adventure with the daughter of 
AjrdJiaby for he was made captiv e by the Turhs, 
and confined in a difmal prifon, till he was de- 
livered by the valour of Rcjlain. 

Of thcfe two lansjuasres was foriru'd the mo- 
dern dialc£t of PerJujy which, being fpoken in 
its greatcft purity by the natives of Pars or Far^ 
Jifiariy acquired the name of Vtir/i*; though it 
is even called Deri by Hafez in the following 
couplet ; 

^ y* 


that is; ** While the nightingale, 0 Hafez^ 
** makes a boafl of his eloquence, do thou leflen 
** the value of his lays by finging tty Perjian 
** (DeriJ ftrains.” 
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Nearly in the fame age with Ferduli, the 
great Abul Ola^ furnamed AUmi from his 
blindnefs, publiflied his excellent Odes in Ara-^ 
ticky in which he profelTedly imitated the poets 
before Mahomed. This writer had fo flourish- 
ing a reputation, that Several Perjians of un- 
common genius were ambitious of learning the 
Art of Poetry from So able an inftrudor ; his 
moSl illuSlrious fcholars were Peleki and Kba~ 
kard^y who were no leSs eminent for their Per- 
fan compositions, than for their Skill in every 
branch of pure and mixed Mathematicks, and 
particularly in Aftronomy; a Striking proof, that 
a fublime Poet may become a maSler of any 
kind of learning which he chufes to profefs; 
Since a Sine imagination, a lively wit, an eafy 
and copious Style, cannot pofllbly obstruct the 
acquisition of any fcience whatever, but muSt 
neceflarily aSliSt him in his Studies, and Shorten 
his labour. Both thele poets were protected 
by Manuebehert Prince of Shirvani but Kha- 
kani was always averfe to the pleafurablc and 
diflipated life of a Court, fo that the Prince 
was obliged to detain him by force in his pa- 
lace, and a<ftually confined him for fome time 
in prifoii, leSt he Should Sind fome opportunity 
of efcaping. 



and 
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The works of thcfc authors are not very 
fcarce ; hut it feems nccdlcfs to give any ex- 
tradls from tlu-m, which would Iwcll this dif- 
courfc to an immoderate length ; it will be fuf- 
ficicnt to fay, that, in this and the following cen^ 
tury^ the Perjian language became altogether 
mixed with Arabick\ not that the pure ftyle of 
the ancients was wholly obfolete, but it was the 
fadiion among the Per/tans to interweave Ara- 
bian phrafes and verfes into their poems, not by 
way of quotations, but as material parts of a 
fentence. Thus in the following diftich, 






(Sj*t 
cX« I CIaAAmj 



^he phantom of bery whofe beauty gives brigbtnefs 
to the Jliades, appeared to me at night : I wondered 
at the kindnfs of Fortune, and f aid. Whence came 
this profperity? — the firft line is pure Arabick 
in the ftyle of the ancient poets. • 

This elegant tctraftich is of the fame kind: 




j** y. j** j' 
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In this manfi'on oj darknefs^ how long muji I fit 
txpe&ing my -beloved ; one wfile with my Jinger 
on my teeth^ one •while •with my head bent on my 
knee? Come, O fortunate cup-bearer^ bring me 
the tidings of joy : who knows but. my doys may 
again be profperous, as they were before ? Where 
the laft line is taken frotn^n Ode in the Ha- 
mafa of Abu Temdm^ which begin5> 

I •• 

We pardoned the fons of Dhohal, and faid. The 

tribe are our brothers^ 

At the opening of the twelfth century lived 
Anverif a native of Abiurd in Khorafan^ whofe 
adventures deferve to be related, as they will 
ihow in what high eftoem the polite arts were 
held in Afia^ at the time when learning firfl: 
began to dawn in Europe, Anveri, when he 
was very young, was fitting at the gate of his 
college, when a man richiy drefled rode by him 
on a fine Arabian horfc, with a numerous train 
of attendants; upon his asking who it •was^ he 
was told, that it xvas a Poet belonging to the 
Court. 'When . Anveri reflected on the honours 
conferred upon Poetry, for which, art he had a 
very early bent, he applied himfelf to it more 
ardently than ever, and, having finifhed a poem, 
prefented it to the Sultan. This was a prince 
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of the Seljukian dynafty, named Sanjar, a great 
admirer of the fine arts; he approved the work 
of Anvert, whom he invited to his palace, and 
raifed him even to the firft honours of the 
ilate. He found many other poets at court,- 
among whom were Selmariy Zebir^ and ReJIjuH*, 
all men of wit and genius, but each eminent In' 
a different way'; the firft for the delicacy of his 
Lyrick verfes, the fecond, for the moral ten- 
dency of his poems, and the third, for the chas- 
tity of his compofitions; a virtue, which his 
predeceffbrs and contemporaries were too apt to 
neglect. 

But of all the cities in the Vefjian Empire, 
none has given birth to more excellent poets 
than Shiraz i which my noble and learned 
ftiend Baron Revizki juftly calls the Athens 
** of Perfia-j-.” SADI^ a native of this city, 
flourilhed in the thirteenth century, when the 
Atabegs of Parfijlan encouraged men of learn- 
ing in their principality: his life was almoft 
wholly Spent in travel ; but no man, who En- 
joyed t'le greateft leafure, ever left behind him 
more valuable fruits of his genius and induftry. 
A fine manufeript, about two hundred years 


* and 


t See specimen Foeseas Pcrdcct- Vindobonge 1/71. 
page aviii. 
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old, was lately put into my hands, containing x 
complete collection of his works ; among which 
are feveral pieces, both in verfe and proie, 
which have never been mentioned by the Scho- 
lars of Europe. The following extraCt from 
his Gulifiaiif or Bed of Rofest will (how how 
the Berjian and Arabick languages were mixed 
together in his age: 


•• *** 

^ v.-iucX*^ 

iJ V 'Vf" 


Mini 










C^C<>XJcXicXj 


^ ji If 

oJj *1^0^ vJL^‘ 

JJJ ^ A*a» jt b aT 

Jjm ^ 
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(_^X^ OcSh.Lo ^JJ OOtyi** jij 

(^LxyJf \j}ja ^Jl:s:-*l U 

U (SjOo ^ U 


AxLj’ 

cXi^Lo I^IamOuj 
CijCi ^ 

^jj jjmJ (,j^^ 


(J*^ oti^^u f^C u 

y^ ^Ly y U 

iSuLaoI cXjmIj L« l 3^^ 

^j-* jy^ 

<j^.J y^ ji c : a * w 0 ^j 


that is; ** My companion oft reproaches me 
‘* for my love of L»/a. Will he never behold 
** her channSjthat myexcufe may be accepted? 
** Would to heaven, that they, who blame me 
** for my pafllon, could fee thy face, O thou ra- 
“ viflier of hearts ! that, at the light of thee, 
** they might be confounded, and inadvertently 
** cut tiieir heads inllead of the fruit, which 


? F a 
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“ they hold*. Thou haft no compaflion for 
** my dilbrder: my companion Ihould be af- 
** filled with the fame malady, that 1 might 
** fit ail day repeating my tale to him ; for two 
“ pieces of wood burn together with a brighter 
** ilame. The fong of the turtle dove palTes 
“ not unobferved by my ear; and if the dove 
“ could hear my ftrain, (he would join her 
** complaints with tnine. O my friends, lliy 
** to than, who are free from love, y^//, we wijh 
** you knew^ wkat pajfes ifi the heart of a lover! 
** The pain of illnefs afti^ds not them, who are 
** in health: I will not difclofe my grief but to 
“ thofe, who have tafted the fame afilidlion. 

* * It were fruitlefs to talk of an hornet to them, 

I 

“ who never felt its fting. While thy mind is 

not aftedted like mine, the relation of my 
“ ibrrow feems only an idle talc. Compare 
** not my anguifti to the cares of another man ; 
** he only holds the fait in his hand, but it is I, 
** who bear the wound in my body.” 

I 

The fame city had the honour of producing, 
in tie fourteenth century, the moft elegant 
Lyrick Poet of Afia, SB^mfeddin, furname 
HAFEZ y on whofe life and produdtions it is 
the lefi neceflary to expatiate, becaufc the Ba- 


^ Arudlng to a flory in ihe Afeotan^ 
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ron before mentioned has exhauilcd the ilibjcA 
in his specimen of Perjian Poetry, and will, it is 
to be hoped, be perfuaded to complete that 
moft learned work, in the fliort intervals of lei- 
fure, w'liich his important affairs will allow him. 
It will be fully iuflicient, therefore, to tranferibe 
two of his Gaxrfs or Anncreontick Odes\ the 
hn'l of which was chofen, on account of the 
A^ahick verfes interwoven in it, and the fecond, 
for it> exquir.te beauty, which makes it a ge- 
nuine example of the true Shirazian dialed. 








^ ji oJas^ 

I I 

u**^ 


CSj*j \Z<S^ 


Scs OJl Ailas^* jCs 

^ •• • 

iXiC 
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LjU;^ oOJ^ cXicXu Xf 


^ y. 

»-jlj stilj iasUsta ^::srJf^ 


A PERSIAN SONG. 

“ The dawn advances veiled with rofes, 
** Bring the morning draught, my triends, the 
“morning draught! The dew-drops trickle- 
“ over the cheek of the tulip. Bring the 
** wine, my dear companions, bring the wine! 
“ A gale of paradife breathes from the garden : 
** drink then incellantly the pure wine. The 
“ rofe fpreads her emerald throne in the bower. 
** Reach the liquor, that fparklcs like a flaming 

ruby. Are they ftill (hut up in the bapquet* 
'* houfe? Open, O thou keeper of the gate, 
*f It is flrangc, at fuch a feafon, that the door 
** of the tavern fhould be locked. Oh, haften ! 
•* O thou, who art in love, drink wine with 
“ eagernefs ; and you, who are endued with 
** wifdom, offer your vows to Heuven, Imitate 
“ Hafez, and drii.k kifles, fwcet as wine, frqm 
** the cheek of a damfcl, fair as a nymph of 
** paradife,” 
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TaCjI aJj 

^ <0 cXji Uj / 

. lj»’ ,':k« cAJoeT^ Ij 
^3 • j J ■: 

oXr^ c^Iaj 

Ci\)5j.y^ OvMJy^ ^^S^*** ^ cXA 

j^*y <S^ aj’jju 

tAlj l>.<iaj>m I ^1 d.><3L^.« 

** ♦ •• 

Ci\j«k^' cilyAcI 9JJ^J jt 

iSj (S^J 

s^ 1*^ -brLj 

O^CX^ <A^J ^.;>UW3 t\yC jl Ia^ <ALJ 

^.-.{AiS Oli ^ ‘■'^ 

dj/yMj i-O t3^ CXiloLw^ c:>Vjjij^ 

l^(jrvj v>-y 

^\jtj\.i c:olU <JC^I olo cP” 

(S^ J’ C'JLr^ 
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c^* ^bb ^ j^j viCU>T 

^jUCNaj C^Oc^ iS' jt tXi***#* 

|tJJ J*^ 


Another, by the fame. 

** Rife, boy; for the cup of the tulip is full 
*‘ of wine. Wi'.cn will this ftridlncfs enti? 
** how long will thefe fcruples laR? No more 
“ of this pride and difdain; for time has feen 
** the crown’ of Cafar humbled, and the diadem 
** of Cyrus bent to the ground. Oh ! be wife j 
** for the bird of the morning is intoxicated 
“ with love. Oh, awake ! for the fleep of 
eternity is juft before you. 'How gracefully 
thou mo V eft, O fweet branch of a vernal 
“•plant! May the cold wind of December never 
“ nip thy buds ! I'herc is no reliance on the 
** favours of Fortune or her deceitful fmilcs, 
“ Oh ! wo to him, who thinks himfelf feedre 
from her treachery. To-morrow, , perhaps, 
the ill earn of Cutber^ and die girls of para- 
** dii'e will be prepared for us; but to-day alfo 
^ let us enjoy a damfql bright as the moon, and 
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“ quaff the wine from the full cup. The Ze- 
“ phyr reminds us of our yoqth fSabi)i 

“ bring us the wine, boy, which may refrefli 
** our ibuls, and dilpet our forrow. 

** Admire not the fplendour and dignity of 
“ the role ; for the wind will foon fcatter all 
** her leaves, and fpread them beneath our feet. 
“ Bring a larger cup to the memory of Hatem 
“ Tai*i that we may fold up (TaiJ the gloomy 
** volume of thofe, who want generofity. This 
** wine, which gives a lively tint to the Arga~ 
** van (a purple flower Jf communicates its 
** fweet nature from my beloved’s check to her 
“ heart. Attend; for the mulicians of the 
** bower have begun their concert, joining the 
** notes of the lute and harp to the melody of 
** the dulcimer and flute. Bring thy Sofa into 
** the garden, for, like ’ adtivc attendants, the 
** cyprefs Hands before us, and the green reed 
“ has tucked up his girdle. O Hafez^ the 
** fame of thy fv\'cet alluring forcery has reached 

from the extremity of Rei and RUtm, to the 
“ limits of China and JLgyptT 

There is nothing, which affords a llronger 
proof of the excellence of the Perflan tongue, 
than, that it remained uncorrupted after the ir- 
ruption of the TartarSf who, at diflerent times. 


* An Arabian Prince, celebrated for hU extreme liberalUjr. 
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and under various leaders, made themfelves 
mafters of Perjia\ for the Tartarian princes, 
and chiefly Tamerlane, who was a patron of 
Hafez, >yere fo far from difcouraging polite 
letters, like the Gotbs and Huns, that they 
adopted even the language and religion of the 
conquered country, and promoted the fine arts 
with a boundlefs munificence: and one of them, 
who founded the Mo^ul Empire in Hindojtan, 
introduced the Perfan literature into his domi- 
nions, where it fiourifhes to this day ; and all 
the letters from the Indian governors are written 
in the language (I do not fay, in the ftyle) of 
Sadi, The Turks themfelves improved their 
harfh dialed): by mixing it with the Perjian j 
and Mahomed II. who took Conjlantinople in the 
middle of the fifteenth Century, was a protedor 
of the Perfian poets : among thefe was Noured- 
din yAMI, whofe poem on the loves of ffeph 
and Zelikba is one of the fineft compofitions I 
ever read. The following defeription will 
fer<r/e as a fpecimen of his elegant ftyle : 
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'-^'***^ uv** 

OuMJM cXx^ &Jt*xXj 

(Sjj L> 
cX:? v|>=^ 

CXjcilti 4X*M^ 

aJ^ Jl v_'Uij 

^ ^ ^Xla«o 

A.Xi ^y*t ^ iCij yM ^JJ:3<^ 


“ Tn the n:orning, v.hcn the raven of night 
** had flown awa>, the bird of dawn began to 
'* fingj the nightingales warbled their enchant- 
“ ing notes, and rent the thin veils of the rofe- 
*‘ bud and the rofe: the jafminc flood bathed* in 
dew, and the violet alfo ferinkicd his fragrant 
“ locks. At this time Zeiikba was funk in 
** pleaflng flumber; her heart was turned to- 
** wards the altar of her facred vifion *» It was 


* A metaphor taken from the cuftom, which prevails among 
Mahomedans^ of turning their faces, when they pray, towards the 
.temple of Mecca. 
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** not fleep ; it was rather a confufed idea : it 
“ was a kind of phrenzy c^ufed by her nightly 
“ melancholy. Her damfels touched her feet 
** with their faces; her maidens approached, 
** and kilTed her hand. Then ihe removed the 
“ veil from her cheek, like a tulip befprinkled 
“ w'ith dew ; fhe opened her eyes, yet dim with 
“ fleep. From the border of her mantle the 
** fun and moon arofe; flie raifed her head from 
“ the couch, and looked around on every fide.” 

This poem contains about four thoufand 
couplets, and delerves to be tranflated into every 
European language : though I fliall have neither 
time nor inclination to tranflate it myfelf, yet I 
may perhaps be induced, foine years hence, to 
prefent the Original to the learned world, which 
any man, who has the advantage of greater lei- 
fure, may take the pains to interpret. 

In the fame Century with Jami, flouriflied a 
poet named CATKBly who was highly honoured 
ai the court of Mirza Ibrahim^ one of Tamer- 
lane’s defeendants. Mr. d* Her belot tells a very 
pleafing llory of this writer, which deferves a 
place in this efiliy; though, in order to under- 
Hand it, we mull remember, that the Verjians 
frequently end their couplets with the fame 
•wordy which is often continued through a long 
poem; but in that cale, the rhyme fills upon 
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the preceding fyllable. “ Catebi, fays he, 
“ having compofed an Ebgy, each verfe of 
“ which ended with the word, G»/, a roje^ or 
any flower, repeated it to the prince Ibrahim, 
“ his Patron ; who, being extremely delighted 
“ with it, could not forbear interrupting him, 
“ by faying, Vrom •what b.wer did this tuneful 
** nightingale (meaning the poet) take its JKghtf 
“ that is, without a metaphor. In -what city 
“ •were you born? to which Catebi, without he- 
“ litation, replied in a couplet of the fame mea- 
“ fure with the poem, and with the fame 
** rhyme, as if he had only continued to read 
“ his Elegy: 

• 7 ^ I 

✓ 

** that is. Like Attar *, I came from the rofe^ 
garden c/’NiHiapori but I am only the thorn of 
“ that ga'-den, and Attar •was its tnofl beaut ful 
flowery 


This didich, though delivered extempore, is 
at Icaft equal to any of the reft in fp rit and 
elegance. The poem confifts of about thirty- 
five couplets, the firft of which is the tollovving; 


* AtWr a Penum poet, author of the PcHdudma. 
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<3-^ tX*T" ^ 

jt ^ 


that is; Again the roje advances towards the 
bower with an hundred leaves \ like the narciJJ’us, 
it is a charming obje£i to every difcerning eye. 


In the Jixteentb and feventeentb Centuries^ 
pnder the family of Sefit the Perjian language 
began to lofc its ancient purity, and even to 
borrow fome of its terms from the Turkijh, 
which was commonly fpoken at Court. As to 
the modern dialeil, no I'pccimen of it needs be 
produced, fince the Life of Nader Shab^ which 
was written in Perjian about fourteen years 
ago, and trandated into French by the author 
of this Volume, may be confultcd in the origi- 
nal by the learned reader. 


END OF THE THIRD VOLUME. 








